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TO THE READER. 



You shall find in this little volume the questions 
concerning necessity, freedom, and chance, which ia 
all ages have perplexed the minds of curious men, 
lai^ly and clearly discussed, and the ar^jiunents on 
all sides, drawn from the authority of Scripture, from 
the doctrine of the Schools, from natural reason, and 
from the consequences pertaining to common life, 
truly alleged and severally weighed betwi-cn two 
persons, who both maintain that men are free to do 
as they will and to J'orbear as they will. Tlie things 
they dissent in are, that ^e one holdeth, that it is. 
not in a man's power now to choose the will he shall 
have auou ; that chance produceth nothing ; that all 
events and actions have their necessary causes ; that 
the will of God makes the necessity of all things. 
The other on the contrary maiutaineth, that not only 
the man is free to choose what he will do, but the 
will also to choose what it shall tvHl; that when a 
man willeth a good action, God's will concurreth 
with his, else not ; that the will may choose whether 
it will will, or not ; that many things come to pass 
without necessity, by chance : that though Cod fore- 
know a thing shall be, yet it is not necessary that 
that thing shall be, inasmuch as God seeth not the 



TO THE READER. 

future as in its causes, but as present. In sum, they 
adhere both of them to the Scripture ; but one of 
them is a learned School-divine, the other a man 
that doth not much admire that kind of learning. 

This is enough to acquaint you withal in the 
beginning ; which also shall be more particularly ex- 
plained by and by in the stating of the question, 
and dividing of the ailments into their several 
heads. The rest you shall understand from the 
persons themselves, when they enter. Fare ye well. 

T. H. 
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''iiETHKR whatsoever comes to pass proceed from f^' 
nccessiiyy or some things fi'om chance, Ima Iicph a - 
question disiiuted luuoiigst tlie old pliUosuplici-s 
loug time before the incarnation of our Saviour, 
without drawing into ar^ment on either side the 
almighty power of the Deity. But the third way 
of biiiiging things to pass, distinct from neeesstfy 
and chaHcCi n&me]y,J'rt'ewill, is a thing that never 
was mentioned amongst them, nor by tlie Chris- 
tians in the beginning of Christianity. For St. 
Paul, that disputes that question largely and pur- 
posely, never useth the term ti frcewiil; nor did 
he hold any doctrine equivalent to that which is 
now called the doctrine of freewill ; but deriveth 
all actions from the irresistible will of God, and 
nothing fi*om the will of htm that rHntteth or will- 
et/t. But for some ages past, the doctors of the 
Roman Church have exempted from thia dominion 
of God's will the will of man ; and brought in a 
doctrine, that not only man, but also his will is free, 
and determined to this or that action, not by the 
will of God, nor necessary causes, bnt by the power 
of the will itself. And though by the reformed 
Churches instructed by Luther, Calvin, and others, 
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2 THE QUS8T10N8 CONCERNTNG 

"' this opinion was cast out, yet not many years since 
* it began again to be reduced by Anniuius and bis 
followers, and became the readiest way to ecclesi- 
astical promotion ; and by discontenting tha»e that 
held the contrary, was m some part the cause of 
the following troubles ; which troubles were the '' 
occasion of my meeting with the Bishop of Dcrry • 
at Paris, where we discoursed together of the ar- - 
gumcnt now in hand ; from which discourse we ■■ 
earned away each of us his own opinion, and for ' 
aught I remember, without any offensive words, as i 
blasphemous, aUieistical, or the like, passing be- - 
tween us ; either for that the Hishop was not then ■ 
in passion, or suppressed his passion, being then in • 
the presence of my Lord of Newcastle. - 

But afterwords the Bishop sent to his Lordship . 
his opinion concerning the question in writing, and ' 
desired him to persuade mc to send an answer _^ 
thereunto likewise in writing. There were some •' V 
reasons for which I thought it might be iuconve- - 
nient to let my answer go abroad ; yet the many 
obligations wherein I was obliged to him, prevailed 
witli me to write this answer, which wsis after-- 
wards not only without my knowledge, but also 
against my will, published by one that found means 
to get a copy of it surreptitiously. And thns you 
have the occasion of this controversy. 



THE STATE OF THE QUESTrOH. 

The question in general is stated by the Bishop 
himself, ftowards the end of No. ni.). in these 
words : " Whether all events, natural, civil, moral, 
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(for wc speak not now of the conversion of a sin- Tiis^aierf' 
iier, that concerns not this question), l>e prede- — •— 
termined extriusically and inevitably, without 
iheir own concurrence ; so as all the actions and 
events which either arc or shall be, cannot but be, 
nor can be otherwise after any other manner or 
in any other place, time, number, measure, order, 
nor to any other end than they are. And all this 
in resjiect of the supreme cause, or a concourse of 
extrinsical causes, determining them to one." 

Which though drawn up to his advantage, with 
as much caution as he would do a lease, yet (ex- 
cepting that which is not intelligible) I am content 
to admit. Not intelligible is, first, "that the con- 
version of a sinner concerns not the question." If 
he mean, that the conversion of a sinner is from ne- 
cessity, and predetermined, then he is, for so much 
as the question concerns religion, of the same mind 
that I am ; and what he can mean else by that ex- 
ception, ] cannot guess. Secondly, these words, 
" without their owii concnrrence," are insignificant, 
unless he mean that the events themselves should 
concur to their production : as that tire doth nut 
necessarily bum without the concurrence of burn- 
ing, as the words properly import : or nt least 
without concurrence of ihe fuel. Those two clauses 
left out, I agree with Him in the state of the ques- 
tion as it is put universally. But when the ques- 
tion is put of the necessity of any particular event, 
as of the will to write, or the like, then it is the 
stating of that particular question : bat it is de- 
cided in tJie decision of the question universal. 

He states the same question again in another 
place thus : "This is the very question where the 
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n*ri<i*or water sticks between us, wbetber there be sueb 
^ ■ - ^ a liberty free from nccc»sitntioii and t'xtriusical 

deterniiuation to oue, or not." And 1 allow it also 

for well stated so. 

IAgftiii be says, " lu a word, so great difference 
there is between natural and moral efficacy, as 
there is betwecu his opinion and mine in this ques- 
tion." So that the state of the question is reduced 
to this, " Whether tlicrc be a moral efficacy which 
in not natural ':" I say there is uot : he says there 
{ Again he WTites thus: "And therefore as it were ^j 
/ridiculous to say, that the object of sight is the ] 
) cause of seeing ; so it is to say, that the proposing 
^ of the object by the understanding to the will, is 
^ the cause of willing." Here also the question is 
^H brought to this issue, '* Whether the object of sight 
^H be the cause that it is seen r" But for these words, 
^H " proposing of the object by the understanding to 
the will," 1 understand them not. 

Again, be often uscth sueb words as these : " The 

will willeth ; the will suspendeth its act, [id est, the 

wiU willeth not) ; the understanding proposcth ; 

the understanding understandeth." Herein also 

i lycth the whole (|UL'Stioti. If they be true, I, if 

' false, he is in error. 

Again, the whole question is decided, when this 
i« decided. *' Whether he that willingly perinitteth 
a thing to be done, when without labour, danger, 
or diversion of mind, be might have hindered it, do 
not will the doing of it ?" 

Again the whole queslinn of free-will is included 
in this, " Wlicther the will determine itself?" 
Again, it is included in thisj " Whether there be 
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nn universal grare, which particular men can take T"^ 
witliout a particular priice to take it r" 

Lastly, tiiere be two questions ; one, "Whether a) 
man be free in such things as are within his power, [^ 
to do what he vk-ill;" another, "Whether he be, 
free to will." WTiich is as much as to say (because^ 
will is appetite), it is one question, whether he be 
free to cat that has an appetite, and another, 
whether he be free to have an appetite ? In the 
/ormer, *' whether a man be free to do what he 
will, I agrte with the Bishop. In the hitter, _ 
"whether he be free to will/' I dissent from him.__ 
And, therefore, all the places of Scripture that he 
allegeth to prove that a man hath liberty to do 
what he will, are impertinent to the question. If 
he has not been able to distinguish between these 
two questions, he has not done well to meddle with 
cither : if he has understood them, to bring argu- 
ments to prove that a man is free to do if he will, 
is to deal uningenuously and fraudulently with his 
readers. And thus much for the state of the ques- 
tion. 
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TUE FOUNTAINS OP ABOUMENT IN THIS QUESTrON. 

The arguments by whieh this question is disputed, 
are drawn from four fountains. I . From authari- 
iies. 2. From the iueoiiFenietices conxequetit to 
eifher optiifou. S. From /he attributes of God. 
4. From natural reason. 

The authorities are of two sorts, divine and hu- 
man. Dirinif are those which are taken front the 
holy Scriptures. Ifuman also are of two sorts ; 
one, the authorities of those men that are generally 
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TfiPt-niufaw esteemed to have been learned, especially in tbis 
u<i* i-nrtinL questiou.as the Fathers, Schoolmen, and old Philo- 
sophers : the other, arc the vulgar and most com- 
monly received opinions in the world. 

His reason!! and places of Scripture I will an- 
swer the best I am able j but his human authori- 
ties I shall admit and receive as far as to Scripture 
and reason they be consonant, and no fbrther. 

And for the arja^iments derived from the attri- 
butes of God, so far forth as those attributes ure 
ai^tnentativc, that is, so far forth as their signifi- 
cations be conceivable, I admit them for arguments: 
but where they are piven for honour only, and sig- 
nify nothing but an intention and endeavour to 
praise and ma^ify as much as we can Almiglity 
God, there I hold them not for arguments, but for 
oblations ; not for the language, but (as the Scrip- 
tuix* calls them) for the calves of our lips ; which 
signify not tnie nor false, nor any opinion of our 
brain, but the reverence and devotion of our hearts; 
and therefore they are no sufficient premises to in- 
fer truth or convince falsehood. 

The places of Scripture that make for me are 
these. First, {Gen. xlv. 5) : Joseph saith to his 
brethren that had sold him. Be not ^riPted nor 
augri/ with yourselves, that ye sold me hither • 
Jhr God did send me be/ore yoti to preserve life. 
And again (verse 8), So vote it was not you (hat 
sent me hither, hut God. 

And concerning Pharaoh, God saith, (Esod. vii. 
3) : fwill hard*-n Pharaoh's heart. And con- 
cerning Sihon Kingof Ilcshbon, Moses saith, (Oeut. 
ti. 'MY) : The Lord thy God hardened his spirit, 
and vutde hin heart obstinate. 
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And of Shimci tbat did curse David, David him- "^ "'"'^ 
self saitn, (2 Sain. xvi. 10): Lrt iilm cursCj we- n^ura^.. 
cauxr the Lord hath xa'id unto him^ curse David. 
And{l Kings, xii. 16): The Kiag hearhened not 
to the people, for the curse ipasj'rom the Lord, 

And Job, disputing this very question, saith, 
(Job xii. 14) : God shutteth laa/i, and there can 
ite no opening : aud verse 16 : The deceived and 
/he deceiver are his.- and verse 17 : He maketh the 
Judgexfooh : and verse 2-1 : He taketh atvaij the 
heart of the chief' q/' the peop/c of' the earth, and 
caiiseth them to wander in a teilderuess ichere 
there ix no tray : and verse 25 : Ife maketh them 
to stagger like a drunhen man. 

And of the King of Assyria, God saith, / teill 
give him a charge to take the spoil, and to take 
the prey, and to tread them down like the mire 
of the streets. (Isaiah x. 6.) 

And Jeremiah saith, ( Jer. x. 23) : O Lord, 1 hnoio 
that the way of man is not in himself^ it is not ih 
man that walketh to direct his steps. 

Aud to Ezekiel, whom God ^ut as a watchman 
to the house of Israel, God saith thus : When a 
righteous man doth turn from his righieousnessy 
and commit inir/nify, and J lay a stitmhUng block 
btfore him. he shall die ; because thou hast not 
given him trarnisig, he shall die in his sin. (Kzek. 
iii. 20.) Note here, God hiys the stumbling block, 
yet he that falleth dieth in his sin : which shows 
that God's justice in killing dcpcndcth not on the 
sin only. 

And our Saviour saith, (John vi. 44) : A'o man 
can come to me, except the Father trhtch hath 
sent me draw him. 
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And St. Peter. 



tlie delivering of 



concerm 

Chnat to the Jews, saith tlius, (Acts ii. 23) : I/im 
heiNg drlirereti hy the tietermimite counsii and 
foreknowledge of God, ye hate takett^ &c. 

And again, tboae Chriations to whom Peter and 
John resorted after they were freed from their 
troubles about the miracle of curing the lame man, 
pruising God for the same, say thus : Of a truth 
ai^ainft tlie holy child Jettun whom thou hast 
fiNoitttcd, both Hrrud and Punfiti.r Pihtr^ tri/A the 
Gentiles and the people of Israel, tcere gathered 
together for to do whutxoever Ihij hand and thy 
CQumei deftrtni/it'd before to he done. (Acts iv. 
27, 28.) 

And St. Paul, Rom. ix. Ifi; It is not of htm thai 
wiUethy nor of him that runneth, but of God thai 
ghrweth mercy : and verse 18, 10, '20: Therefore 
hath he merey on whom he tcift have mercy^ and 
whom he rrill he luirdcuetk. Thou wilt say unto 
we, why doth he yet Jtnd fault ; for who hath 
resisted his ivillf Nay hut, man, who art 
than that disptttest a^ainxt God ? Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, why hast thou 
made me thus ? 

And Hfriiiii, (1 Cor. iv 7): ^^ho mahcth thee differ 
from another ? and what hast thou that thon 
kast not reeeivcd? and I Cor. xii. tt : There are 
diversities: of operations, but it is the same God 
that worketh all in all: and Ejdi. ii. 10 : Wa are 
his workmanship created in Jesus Christ unto 
good works, which God hath hrfore ordained that 
we sliotdd walk in them : and Philip, ii. I ."J : // is 
God that worketh tn you lioth to will and to doj 
of his good pleasure. 
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To tliesp places may be added all the places that """ '™'''«™ 

' * 1 of argiimjKitiQ 

make God the giver of all graces, that is to say, of thi» .[^wUuu. 
all good habits aud iucliuatious ; and all the places 
wherein men arc said to be dead in siu. For by nil 
these it is manifest, tlmt although a man may live 
holily if he will, yet to tcill is the work of God, and 
uot cHgible by man. 

A second sort of places there he, that make 
equally for the Bishop and me ; and they be siich 
as say that a man hath election, and may do many 
things if lie will, and also if he tcill he may leave 
them nndone; but not that God Almighty naturally 
or superaaturaUy worketh in us every act of the 
will, as in my opinion ; nor that he worketh it not, 
as in the Bishop's opinion ; though be use those 
places as arguments on his side. 

Tlic places arc such as these, (Dcut. xss. 19) : / 
call hencen and earth to record this dmj agaiiiitt 
you, that I hope get before you life and death, 
blessing and citrxinfr. Ther^ore choose i{fe, that 
both thou aud thy seed may lire .* and (Ecclesiasti- 
CTis XV. 14) : Gofi in the beginning made man^ and 
left him in the hand of his counsel : and vcrsc 16, 
1 7 : He hath seijire ami tcuter before thee, stretch 
forth thy hand to whither thou wilt, before man 
is life and death, and whether him iiketh shall be 
given liim. 

Aud those places which the Bishop citeth : Jfa 
wife make a row, it is left to her husband's choice, 
either to establish it, or to mahe it void, (Nurah. 
xxs. 13) : aud (Josh. sxiv. 15) : Chusc ye this day 
whom you will serve, &c. But f and my house 
will serve the Lord: and (2 Sam. xxiv. \*2) : I 
offer thee three things, choose which of them I 




r and (Isaiah vii. 16): before the child 
e to refuse the evil and ckoote the good. 
And besides iheite very many other places to the 
same effeot. 

'Hie third sort of texts are those which seem to 
make against me. As Isaiah v. 4 : What could 
hate been done more to my vineyard^ that J ha»e 
not done in it ¥ 

And .leremiah xix. f> : They hare also built the 
high places of Baal ^to hum their sons with Jtre for 
burnt offerings unto Baal ; which I commanded 
not, nor spake if, neitlurr came it into wy mind. 

And Hosea xiii, 9 : Israel, thy de traction is 
frmn thyself, but in me is thy help. 

And I Tim. ii. 4 : Who will have all men to he 
saved, and to come to the knowledge of truth . 

And Eccl, XV. II, 12 : Say not thou, it is through 
the Lord I fell away ; for thou oughtest not to do 
the things thai he hateth. Say not thou, he bath 
caused me to err ; for be bath no need of thecy 
sinful nmn. And many other places to the like 
puriiose. 

You see how great the apparent eontradiction is 
hetween the first and the third sort of texts, which 
being both Scripture, may and must be reconciled 
and made to stand together ; which unless the 
rigour of the letter be on one or both sides with 
intelligible and reasonable interpretations molli- 
fied, is impossible. 

The Schooliurn, to keep the literal sense of the 
third sort of texts, interpret the first sort thus ; 
the words of Joseph, It was not you that sent me 
hither, but God; they interpret in this manner: 
Jt was you that sold me into Egypt, God did but 
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permit it : it was God t/tat teat me and not t/ou ; tiw fcaoutoi 
as if the selling were not the sending. This is t hi. ■i..^L..m . 
Suarez; of whom and the Bishop I would know, 
whether the seUing nf Joseph did iiifallibly and 
iiieviuibly follow tliat permtHiion. If it did, then 
that selling was necessitated beforehand by an 
eternal permission. If it did not. how cah there 
be attributed to God a foreknowledge of it, when 
by tlie liberty of human tpill it might have been 
frustrated r I \vouId know also whether the selling 
of Joseph into Egypt were a sin ? If it were, why 
dotb Joseph say, JJe not griecrd nor angry with 
yourselves that ye sold me hither ? Ought not a 
man to be grieved and angry with himself for sin- 
ning • If it were no an, then treachery and fra- 
tricide is no sin. 

AgaJBi seeing the seUing of him consisted in 
these arts, binding, speahing, delivering, which 
are all corporeal motions, did God will thvy should 
not be, how then could they be done ? Or doth be 
permit barely, and neither icill nor nill corporeal 
and locfU motions ? How then is God the first 
mover and cause of all local motion ? Did he eause 
the motion, and will the law against it, but not the 
irregularity? How can that be, seeing the motion 
and law being existent, the contrariety of the mo- 
tion and law is ncceiwarily coexistent ? 

So these places. He hardened Pharaoh's heart, 
he made Sihon's heart ohstinate, they interpret 
thus : " He pemntted them to make their own 
hearts obstinate." But seeing that man's heart with- 
out tlie grace of God, is uniiicliuable to good, the 
necessity of the hardness of heart, both in Pharaoh 
and in Sihon, is as easily derived from God's /i^r- 



Th«tonrtJiM mission, that is, from his withholdine: his grace, as 
fhi* viaMioo. from his jtositive decree. Aud whereas they say, 
"" ^ ' " He wilh godly and free actions conditionally and 
consequently, that is, if the mau will them, then 
God wills them, else not ; and m!h not evil ac- 
tions, but permits them ; they ascribe to God 
nothiiifr at all iu the causation of any aetiou cither 
good or bad. 

Now to the third sort of places, that seem to 
contradict the former, let us see if they may not 
be reconciled with a more intelligible and reasona- 
ble iulerprctation, than that wherewith the School- 
men interpret the first. 

It is no extraortUuiiry kind of language, to call 
the commandments and exhortations and other 
significations of the «'('//, by the name of icill ; 
though the will be an internal act of the soul, and 
commands are but words and signs external of 
that internal act. So that the will and the tcord 
are diverse things ; and differ as the thing: signi- 
fied, and the sign. And hence it comes to pass, 
that the Word and Commandment of God, namely, 
the holy Scripture, is usually called by Christians 
God'a will, but his revealed will ; acknowledging 
the very will of Cod, which they call his counsel 
and decree, to he anotlier thing. For the revealed 
will of Cod to Abraham wa.s, that Isaac should be 
sacrificed ; but it was his will he should not. And 
his revealed will to Jonas, that Nineveh should be 
destroyed within forty days ; but not his decree 
and purpo.He. His decree and purpose cannot be 
known beforehand, but may afterwards by the 
event ; for froTu the event we may infer his will. 
But bis rcTcalcd will, which is his word, must be 
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foreknown, because it ought to be the rule of our thp (..ii.aii» 

oT ■fRWDrill 111 

actions. i]ii» .|U'-6«iL 

Therefore, where it is said that God tctll have ~^' 
fiU men to he xaved, it is uot meant of his will in- 
teriiul, but of his commandments or will revealed ; 
as if it had been said, " God hath givon command- 
ments, by following of whicli all men may be 
saved." So where (!od says, O Israef, how q/'iea 
irould J hare gathered thee, &c., as a hen doth 
her chickent, but thou tnonldest noty it is thns to 
be understood : " How oft have I by my prophets 
^ven thee such counsel, as, being followed, thou 
badst been gathered," &c. And the like interpre- 
tations are to be given to the like places. For it 
is not Christian to think, if God had the purpose 
to save all men, that any man could be damned ; 
because it were a sign of want of power to eflfect 
wliat be would. So these words, fVhat could have 
heen done more to my vinet/ard, that J have not 
done: if by them be meant the Almighty power, 
might receive this answer : " Men might have been 
kept by it from sinning." But when we are to 
measure (iod by his revealed will, it is as if he had 
said, " What directions, what laws, what ihreat- 
euings could have been used more, that I have not 
used (" God doth not will and command ii£ to in- 
quire what his will and purpose is, and accordingly 
to do it ; for we shall do that, whether we will or 
not ; but to look into his commandments, that is, 
as to the Jews, the law of Moses ; and as to other 
people, the laws of their country. 

O Israel, thy destruction is from thyself, ^'"^ "• 
me is thy help: or as some English translations 
have it, O Israel, thou fmst destroyed thyseff, SiC, 
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is literally tme, bnt maketh nothing n^inst me ; 
for tlie man that sins williugly, whatsoever be the 
cause of his -will, if he be not forgiven, hath de- 
stroyed himself, as being his own act. 

Where it is said, T/teif have offered their soas 
unto Baal, which I commanded not, nor xpake it, 
nor came it into my mind; these words, nor came 
it into mr/ ?nind, arc by some much insisted on, as 
if they had done it without the wdl of God. For 
whatsoever is done comes into (lod'.s mind, that is, 
into his knowledge, which implies a certainty of 
the fixture action, and that certainty an antecedent 
purpose of God to bring it to pass. It cannot 
therefore be meant God did not will it, bnt that 
be had not the will to command it. But by the 
way it is to be noted, that wlien God speaks to 
men concerning his will and other attributes, he 
speaks of them as if they were like to those of 
men, to the end he may be understood. And 
therefore to the order of his work, the world, 
wherem one thing follows another so aptly as no 
man could order it by design, lie gives the name of 
will and piirpose. For that which we call design, 
which is reasoning, and thought after thought, 
cannot be properly attributed to God, in whose 
thoughts there is no ^ore nor qfter. 

But what shall wc answer to the word.'t in Eccle- 
.sia.sticns: Sar/ not thou, it in throutr/i Me Lord I 
^feJl awatj ; say not thou, he hath caused me to err. 
If it had not been, say not thou, but "think not 
thou," I should have answered that Ecclcsiasticus is 
Apocrypha, and merely human authority. But it is 
very true that such words as these are not to be 
saidi first, because St. Paul forbids it: Shall the 
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Ih'nig fanned, saith he, ■*«// to him tkatforntcd it, ^I'^'^X 
w/ii/ hast thou made me so ? Yet true it is, tbat lie '» ■■■ i""'*-'^ 
did 80 make liiin. Secoudly, because we ought to 
attribute notbing to God but what we conceive to 
be honourable, and we judge nothing honourable 
but what wc count so amongst ourselves ; and be- 
cause accusation of man is not honourable, there- 
fore such words are not to be used concerning God 
Aliuigbty. And for the same cause it is not lawfiit 
to say tliat any action can be done, wbich God 
hath purposed shall not be done ; for it is a token 
of want of the power to hinder it. Therefore 
neither of them is to be (mid, though one of them 
must needs be true. Thu8 you see how disputing 
of God's nature which is incomprehensible, ririveth 
men upon one of these two rocks. And this was 
the cause I was unwilling to have my answer to 
the Bishop's doctrine of liberty published. 

And thus much for comparison of our two 
opinions with the Scriptures ; which whether it 
favour more his or mine, I leave to be judged by 
the reader. .And now I come to compare them 
again by the inconveniences which may be thought 
lojollow them. 

First, the bishop ?ays, that th»s very persuasion, 
that all things come to pass by npcexsiti/, is able to 
overthrow all societies and commonwealths in the 
world. The laws, saith he, are unjust which pro- 
hibit that which a man cannot possibly shun. 

Secondly, that it maketh supcrflmnis and foolish 
all eousultatious, arts, arms, books, instruments, 
teachers, and medicines, and which is worst, piety 
ntid nil other acte of devotion. For if the event 
be necessary, it will come to jjoss whatsoever we 
do, and whether we sleep or wake. 
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Tliis iufercnce^ if there were not as well a tii 
ccssity of the means as tbere is of the event, might 
be allowed for true. But according to my opinion, 
both tbe event and means are equally necessitated. 
But ^upposiiij^ the inference true, it makes as mnch 
against him that denies as against him that holds 
this necessity. For I believe the Bishop lioMs for 
as certain a truth, what shall he, shall Ife, as tcMa/ 
M, is, or what has been, has been. And then the 
ratiocination of the sick man, " if I shall recover, 
what uecd I this unsavoury potion ; if I shall not 
recover, what good will it do nier" is a good ratio- 
cination. But the Bishop holds, that it is necessary 
he shall recover or not recover. Therefore it fol- 
lows from an opinion of the Bishop's, as well as 
from mine, that mediciuc is su})erfluous. But as 
medicine is to health, so is piety, consultation, 
arts, arms, books, instruments, and teachers, 
every one to its several end. Out of the Bishop's 
opinion it follows as well as from iiiiuc, that medi- 
cine is superfluous to health. Therefore from his 
opinion as well as from mine, itfolloweth, (if such 
ratiocination were not unsound), that, piety, con- 
sultation, &c. are also superfluous to their respec- 
tive ends. And for the superfluity of hiws, what- 
soever be the truth of the question between us, 
they are not superfluous, because by the punish- 
ing of one. or of a few unjust men, they are the 
cause of justice in a great many. 

But the greatest iiiconveuienec o^ all that the 
Bishop pretends may be drawn from this opinion, 
is, " that God lu justice cannot punish a man with 
eternal torments for doing that which it was never 
in his power to leave undone." It is true, that 
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seeing the name of pnnishment hath relation to tiw (i.iii.'»iii. 
the name of cnme, there can be no punishment iiu< qn«<><.n. 
but for crimes that might have been left undone ; 
but instead oi punishment if he had said qffl'tctton^ 
may nut I say that God may afflict, and not for siu ? 
Doth he not afflict those creatures that cannot sin ? 
And sometimes those that can sin, and yet not for 
sin, as Job, and the man iu the gospel that was 
born blind, for the manifestation of bis power 
which be hath over his creature, no less but more 
than hath the potter over his clay to make of it 
what he please ? But though God have power to 
afflict a man and not for sin without injustice, shall 
we think God so cruel as to afflict a man, and not 
for sin, with extreme and endless torment "- Is it 
not cruelty ? No more than to do the same for 
sin, when he that so afflicteth might witliout trou- 
ble have kept him from sinning. But what infalli- 
ble evidence Imlh the Bishop, tlmt a man shall be 
after this life eternally in torments and never die ? 
Or how is it certain there is uo second death, 
when the Scripture saith there is ? Or where doth 
the Scripture say that a second death is an endless 
life f Or do the Doctors only say it r Then per- 
haps they do but Kay so, and for reasons best 
known to themselves. There is uo injustice nor 
cruelty in him that^vcth life, to give with it sick- 
ness, pain, torments, and death ; nor in him that 
giveth life twice, to give the same miseries twice 
also. And thus much in answer to the iucon- 
veniences that are pretended to follow tlie doctrine 
of necessity. 

On the other side from this position, that a man 
is free lo will, it foUuwcth that the prescience of 

VOL. V. c 
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'hthmm^m f^od is quite taken away. For how can it be known 
k^jM^. tjeforehand what man shall have a will to, if that 
will of bis proceed not from necessary causes, but 
that he have in his power to will or not will r So 
also those things which are called future contin- 
gents, if they come not to pass with certainty, 
that is to say, from necessary causes, can never be 
foreknown ; so that God's foreknowing shall sonie- 
timcs be of things that shall not come to pass, 
which is as much to say, that his foreknowledge is 
none ; which is a great dishonour to the all-know- 
ing power. 

Tlioiigh this be all the inconvenient doctrine 
that followeth free-will, forasmuch as I can now 
remember ; yet the defending of this opinion hath 
drawn the Bishop and other patrons of it into many 
inconvenient and absurd conclusions, and made 
them make use of an infinite number of insignifi- 
cant words ; whereof one conclusion is in Suarez, 
that God doth so concur with the will of man, 
that if man will, then God concurs ; which is to 
subject not the will of man to God, but the will of 
God to man. Other inconvenient conclusions I 
shall then mark out, when I come to my observa- 
tions upon the Bishop's reply. And thus far con- 
cerning the inconveniences that follow both opi- 
nions. 

The attribute of God which he draweth into 
argument is his^W/tce, as that God cannot be just 
in punishing any man for that which he was ne- 
cessitated to do. To which I have answered be- 
fore, as being one of the inconveniences pretended 
to follow upon the doctrine of necessity. On the 
contrary, from another of God's attributes, which 
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is hxsforeknowledi^e, I shall evidently derive, that """L^, 
all actions whatsoever, whether they proceed from um h-h 
the will or from fortune, were necessary from eter- 
nity. For whatsoever God foreknoweth shall come 
to pass, cauuut but come to pass, that Is, it is im- 
possible it should not eome to pass, or otherwise 
come to pass than it was fon-kiiuwn. But what- 
soever was impossible should be otherwise, was 
necessary ; for the definition of necesiiary is, that 
which cannot possibly be otherwise. And whereas 
they that distinguish bctwec-p ilotS^A prescience and 
his titfcrre, say the foreknowledge maketh not the 
necessity without the decree ; it is little to the pur- 
pose. It sufliceth me, that whatsoever was fore- 
known by God, was necessary : but all things were 
foreknown by God, and therefore all things were 
necessary. And as for the distinction of foreknow- 
ledge from decree in God Almighty,! comprehend 
it not. They are acts co-eternal, and therefore one. 
And as for the arguments drawn from natural 
reason they are set down at large in the end of 
my discourse to which the Bishop maketh his 
reply ; which how well he hath answered, shall 
appear in due time. For the present, the actions 
which he thinketh proceed from liberty of will, 
must cither be necessitated, or proceed from for- 
tune, without any other cause ; for certainly to wifl 
is impossible without thinking on what he wiileth. 
But it is in no man's election what lie shall at any 
named time hereafter think on. And this I take to 
be enotigh to clear the understanding of the reader, 
that he may be the better able to judge of the fol- 
lowing disputation. I find in those that write of this 
argument, especially in thcSehoolmen and their fol- 

c* 
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■Hu. foontiiiM lowers, SO many words strangers to our language, 
tMi qoatum. aud such confusion and inanity in the ranging of 
them, as that a man's mind in the reading of them 
distinguisheth nothing. And as things were in the 
beginning before the Spirit of God was moved 
upon the abyss, ioftu and boku, that is to say, 
confusion and emptiness ; so are their discourses. 



"TO THE RlOirr HOKOUKAHLi; IVE 

MARQUIS OF NEWCASTLE, 



BTCi 



" Sir,— 

" If I pretended to compose a complete treatise 
upon this subject, I should not refuse those lurge 
recruits of reasons and authorities which offer 
themselves to serve in this cause, for God and 
man, religion and policy, Church and Common- 
wealth, {a) against the blasphemous, despcra'e, 
and destructive opinion of fatal destiny. But as (h) 
mine aim, in the first discourse, was oidy to press 
home those things in writing, whicli had been 
agitated between us by word of mouth, (a course 
much to be preferred before verbal conferences, 
as beinff freer from passions and tergiversations, 
less subject to mistakes and mlsrelations, wherein 
paralogisms are more qu'ckly detected, imperti- 
nences discovered, and confusion avoided), so my 
present intention is only to vindicate that dis- 
course, and together with it, (r) those lights of 
the Schools, who were never slighted but where 
they were not understood. How far I have per- 
formed it, I leave to tlie judicious and impartial 
reader, resting for mine own part well contented 
with this, that I have satisfied myself. 

Your Lordship's most obliged, 

to love and serve you, 
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ANIMADVERSIONS UPON 
THE bishop's epistle TO MY LORD OF NEWCASTLE. 

(a) " Against the blasphemous, desperate, and 
destructive opinion of fatal destiny." 

This is but choler, such as ordinarily happeneth 
unto them who contend against greater difficulties 
than they expected. 

(b) " My aim in the first discourse was only to 
press home those things in writing, which had been 
agitated between us by word of mouth : a course 
much to be preferred before verbal conferences, 
as being freer from passions, &c." 

He is here, I think, mistaken ; for in our verbal 
conference there was not one passionate word, nor 
any objecting of blasphemy or atheism, nor any 
other uncivil word ; of which in his writing there 
are abundance. 

(e) " Those lights of the Schools, who were 
never slighted but where they were not under- 
stood." 

I confess I am not apt to admire every thing I 
nnderstand not, nor yet to shght it. And thoi^h 
the Bishop slight not the Schoolmen so much as 
I do, yet I dare say he understands their vnitings 
as little as I do. For they are in most places nn - 
intelligible. 
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TO THE READER. 



"CnniSTiAS reader, this cnsttiiig treatise was (a) 
neither peiiuetl nor intended for the press, hut 
privately undertakeu, that by the ventilation of 
the question truth might be cleared from mis- 
takes. The same was Mr. Hobbes' desire at that 
time, as appeareth by four passages in his book, 
wherein be requesteth and beseecheth that it may 
be kept pri\*ate. But either through forgetfulness 
or chan^ of judg:mcnt, he hath now caused or 
permitted it to be printed in England, without 
either adjoining my first discourse, to which he 
wrote that answer, or so much as mentiouiu;^ this 
reply, which he hath had in hia hands now these 
eight years. So wide is the date of his letter, in 
the year IG52, from the truth, and his manner of 
dealing with me in this particular from ingenuity, 
(if the edition were with his own consent). How- 
soever, here is all that passed between us upon this 
subject, without any addition, or the least varia- 
tion from the original. 

" Concerning the nameless author of the pre- 
face, who takes opou him to hang out an ivy-bush 
before this rare piece of sublimated stoicism to 
invite passengers to purchase it, as I know not 
who he is, ko I do not much heed it, nor regard 
either liis ignorant ceusures or hyperbolica] ex- 
pressions. The Church of Eugland is as much 
above bis detraction, as he is beneath this ques- 
tion. Let bim link up the spittle of Dionysius by 
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himself, as his servile flatterers did, and protest 
that it is more pwect tUau nectar ; wc envy him 
not ; much good may it do bim. His very frontis- 
piece is a sufficient confiitation of his whole pre- 
face, wherein he tdig the world, as falsely and ig- 
norantly as couHdeutly, that ' all controversy con- 
cerning predestination, election, free-will, grace, 
merits, reprobation, &ic., is fully decided and clear- 
ed." Thus he aecustometh his pen to run over 
beyond all limits of truth and discretion, to let us 
see that his knowledge in theological controversies 
is none at all, and into what miserable times we 
are fallen, when blind men will he the only judges 
of colours. Quid tanto dignumferct hie promis- 
sor kiatu. 

" There is yet one thing more, whereof I desire 
to advertise the reader. (/>) Whereas Mr. Hobbes 
mentions ray objections to his book De Che, it is 
true that ten years since I gave him about sixty 
exceptions, the one-half of them political, the other 
half theological, to that book, and every exception 
justified by a number of reasons, to which lie 
never yet vouchsafed any answer. Nor do I now 
desire it, for since that, he hath published his 
Leviathan, Afonflrum horrendum, inj'orme, ijigens, 
ctii lumen ailetiiptum, which affords nmch more 
matter of exception ; and I am informed that there 
are already two, the one of our own Chiu-ch, the 
other a stranger, who have shaken in pieces the 
wholi': fabric of his city, that was but builded in 
the air, and resolved that huge mass of his seeming 
Leviathan into a new nothing ; and that their la- 
bours will speedily be published. But if this in- 
formation should not prove true, I will not grudge 
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Upon his desire, God willing, to demonstrate, that 
his principles arc peniicious both to piety and 
policy, aud destructive to all relations of mankind, 
between prince and subject, father aud child, mas- 
ter and servant, husband and wife; and that they 
who maintain them obstinately, are fitter to live in 
hollow trees amon^ wild be^ists, than in any Chris- 
tian or political society. So God bless ns. 



ANIMADVERSIONS DPOM 
THE bishop's epistle TO THB READER. 

(a) " Neither penned nor intended for the press, 
but privately undertaken, that by the ventilation of 
the question truth might be cleared. The same 
was Mr. Hobbes' desire at that time, as appeareth 
by four passages in his book, kc" 

It is true that it was not my intention to pub- 
lish any thing in this question. And the Bishop 
might have perceived, by not leaving out those four 
passages, that it was without my knowledge the 
book was printed ; but it pleased him better to take 
this little advantage to accuse me of want of inge- 
nuity. He might have perceived also, by the date 
of my letter, 1652, which was written 1646, {which 
error could be no advantage to me), that I knew 
nothing of the printing of it. I confess, that be- 
fore I received the bishop's reply, a French gentle- 
man of my acquaintance in Paris, knowing that I 
had written something of this subject, but not un- 
derstanding the language, desired me to give him 
leave to get it interpreted to him by an English 
young man that resorted to him ; wliich I yielded 
to. But this young man taking his opportunity. 
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and Iwing a nimble writer, took a copy of it for 
himscit, and printed it here, all but the postscript, 
without my knowledge, and (as he knew) against 
my will ; for which he wnce hath asked ine par- 
don. But that the Bishop intended it not for the 
prc^s, is not very prol>ahle, because he saith he 
writ it to the cud " that by the ventilation of the 
question^ tnith might be cleared from mistakes ;" 
which end he had not obtained by keepiug it pri- 
vate. 

(b) "^Micreas Mr. Hobbes mentions my objec- 
tions to his book De Cioe : it is true that ten yeara 
BJnce, I gavti him about sixty exceptions," &c. 

1 did indeed uitend to have answered those ex- 
eeptions as finding Ihem neither political nor theo- 
logical, nor that he alleged any reasons by which 
they were to be justifie<l. Hut shortly after, in- 
tending to write in English, and publish my 
thoitghtt; concerning Civil Doctrine in that book 
which I entitled Laiathan, I thought bis objec- 
tioTiH would by the clearness of my method fall off 
without on answer. Nuw this Leciathau he eaU- 
eth '* Alonstrum horrendum^ i^'orme, ingcHs, cut 
lumen ademptum" Words not far fetched, nor 
more applicable to my Lcniafhaa^ thau to any 
other HTittng that should offend him. Por allow- 
ing him the word moruttrumj (because it seems he 
takes it for a monstrous great fish), be can neither 
say it is iifforme ; for even they that approve not 
the doctrine, allow the method. Nor that it is 
ingens ; for it is a book of uo great bulk. Nor 
cut lumen ademptum ; for be will find very few 
readers that will not think it cleai-er than his 
scholastic jargon. Aud whereas be saith there arc 
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two of our own Church (as he hears say) that are 
answering it ; and that " he himself," if I desire it, 
" will demonstrate that my principles are perni- 
cious both to piety and policy, and destructive to 
all relations," &c. : my answer is, that / desire 
not thQt he or they should so misspend their time ; 
but if tfifej^will needs do it, 1 can give them a fit 
title for theiHa^k, Behemoth against Leviathan. 
He ends his epistfes^th "so God bless us." Which 
words are good in thfeiQselves, but to no purpose 
here ; but are a bufFoonl^busing of the name of 
\God to calumny. 




VINDICATION OF TRUE LIBERTY 

ANTECEDENT ANU EXTRINSICAL NECESSITY. 



J. D. " EiTiiBR I am free to ■write this discourse 
for liberty against necessity, or I am not free. If 
I be free, I have obtained the cause, and ought not 
to suffer for the truth. If I be not free, yet I 
ought not to be blamed, siuce 1 do it not out of 
any voluntary election, but out of an inevitable 
necessity." 

T. H. Right Honourable, I had once resolved 
to answer J. D.'s objcclioiis to uiy book I)e Cive \\x 
the first place, as that which concerns me most ; 
and aftcnvards to examine this Discouree of Liberty 
and Necessity, which, berause I never had uttered 
my opinion of it, concerned me the less. But 
seeing it was both your Lordship's aud J. D.'s de- 
sire that I should begin with the latter, 1 was con- 
tented so to do. And here I present and submit it 
to your Lordship's judgment. 

J,D. "The first day that I did read over T.H. 'a 
defence of the necessity of all things, was April 
20th, 1646. Which proceeded not out of any dis- 
respect to him ; for if all his discourses had been 
geometrical demonstrations, able not only to per- 
suade, but also to compel assent, all had been one 
to me, first my journey, and afterwards some other 
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Ko. 1. trifles which we call business, having dix'erted me 
' ' until then. And then my occasions permitting me, 
and an advertisement from a friend anakeuing me, 
I set myself to a serious e^tnminatiou of it. We 
commonly see those who delight in paradoxes, if 
they have Hue enough, confute theuiselves ; and 
their spcciUatives and their practices familiarly iu- 
terfcre one with auother. (&) The very first words 
of T. II.'s defence trip up the heels of his whole 
cause ; ' I had once resolved.' To resolee pre- 
suppo^th delil)«ration. But what deliberation cau 
there be of that which is inevitably determined by 
causes without oiirselvp.s, before we do deliberate ? 
Can a condemned man deliberate whether he should 
be executed or not ? It is even to as much pur- 
pose, as for a man to consult and ponder with 
himself whether he should draw in hts breath, or 
whether he should increase in stature. Secondly, 
(e) to resolve implies a man's dominion over his 
own actjonsi, and liis actual determination of him- 
self. But he who holds an absolute necessity of all 
, things, hath quitted tiiis dominion over himself; 
and (which is worse) hath quitted it to the second 
extrinsical causes, iu which he makes all his ac- 
tions to be determined. One may as well call again 
yesterday, as resolve or newly determine that 
which is determined to his hand already, [d) I 
have perused this treatise, weighed T. H.'s an- 
swers, considered his reasons, and conclude that 
he hath missed, and misled the question, that the 
auswers are evasions, that his arguments are para- 
logisms, that the opinion of absolute and universal 
necessity is but a result of some groundless and 
ill-cboscn principles, and that the defect is not m 






himself, bnt that his cause will admit no better 
defence ; and tlierefore, by his favour, I am re- 
solved to adhere to my first opinion. Perhaps 
another man reading this discourse with other 
eyes, judgcth it to be pertinent and weU-founded. 
How comes this to pass ? The treatise is the same, 
the exterior can.scs are the same ; yet the resolution 
is contrary. Do the second causes ptay fast and 
loose } Do they necessitate me to coudemn, and 
necessitate him to maintain ? AVhat isit then? The 
difference must he in ourselves, either in our in- 
tellectuals, because the one sees clearer than the 
Other; or in our affections, which betray our un- 
derstanding, and produce an imptieit adherence in 
the one more than in the other. Howsoever it be, 
the differeuce is in ourselves. The outward causes 
alone do not chain me to the one resolution, nor 
him to the other resolution. But T. H. may say, 
that our several and respective deliberations and 
affections are in part the causes of our contrary 
resolutions, and do concur with the outward causes 
to make up one total aud adequate cause to the 
necessary production of this effect. If it be so, 
he hath spun a fair thread, to make all this stir for 
such a necessity as no man ever denied or doubted 
of. Wlien nil the causes have actually determined 
themselves, then the effect is in being ; for though 
there be a priority in nature between the trause 
and the effect, yet they are together in time. iVud 
the old rule is, (e) ' whatsoever is, when it is, is 
necessarily so as it is." This is no absolute ne- 
cessity, but only upon supposition, that a man hath 
determined his own liberty. When we question 
whether all occurrences be necessary, we do not 
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NO. 1. question whether they be necessary when they are, 
' ' nor whether they be uecessarj' in xennu compositOj 
after we have resolved and finally determined what 
to do ; but whether they were ncceesary before tJiey 
were determined by ourselves, by or in the pre- 
cedent causes before ourselveSj or in the exterior 
causes without ourselves. It is not inconsisteDt 
with true liberty to determine itself, but it is in- 
consistent with true liberty to be determined by 
another without itself. 

" T. H. saith further * that upon your Lordship's 
desire and mine, he was coutentetl to beg-in with 
this diseonrse of Liberty and Necessity,' that is, to 
change his former resolution, (^f) If the chain of 
necessity be no stronger, but that it may be snap- 
ped so easily insunder ; if his will was no other- 
■wise detennined without himself, but only by the 
signification of your Lordship's desire and my mo- 
dest entreaty, then we may easily conclude that 
human affairs are not always governed by absolute 
necessity ; that a man is lord of his own actions, if 
not in chief, yet iu mean, subordinate to the Lord 
paramount of heaven and earth ; and that all 
things are not so absolutely determined iu the 
outward and precedent causes, but that fair en- 
treaties and moral persuasions may vfork upon a 
good nature so far, as to preveut that which other- 
wise had been, and to produce that which other- 
wise had not been. He that can reconcile this with 
an antecedent necessity of all things, and a physi- 
cal or natural determination of all causes, shall be 
great Apollo to me. 

" Whereas T. H. saith that he had never uttered 
his opiniou of this question, I suppose he intends 
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in writing ; my convei'sation with Uiui bath [not no. i. 
been frequent, yet I remember vp'cll tbat when ' ' " 
tbis question was agitated between us two in your 
Lordship's chamber by your command, be . did 
then declare himself in words, both for the abso- 
lute necessity of all events, and for the grouad of 
this necessity, the flux or concatenation of the 
second causes. 

ANIMADVERSIONS CPOS THE BlSnot>*S RtPI.T SO. I. 

(rt) " The first day that I did read over T. H.*»*"''^'^, 
defence of necessity, &c. BWiop.wpij. 

Hi& deferring the reading of my defence of ne- 
cessity, he will not, he suitb, should be interpreted 
for disrespect. 'Tis well ; though I cannot ima- 
gine why he should fear to be thought to disre- 
spect me. " He was diverted," he saith, " by 
trifles called business." It seems then he ac- 
knowledgeth that the will can be diverted by bu- 
siness. Which, though said on the hy, is contrary 
I think to the main, that the will is free ; for freg 
it is not, if anythin f ^ but itself can divert it . 

{b) "The very first words of T. H.'g defence} 
trip up the heels of his whole cause, See." 

How so r " I bad once."' saith he, " resolved. To 
resolve presupposeth deliberation. Bnt what deli- 
beration can there be of that which is inevitably 
determined without ourselves ?" 'iliere is no man 
doubts but a man may deliberate of what himself 
shall do, whether the thiug be impossible or not, 
in ca.»ie he know not of the inipos-sibility ; though 
he cannot deliberate of what another shall do to 
him. Therefore his examples of the man con- 
demned, of the man that breatheth, and of him 

VOL. V. D 
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that groiveth, because the question is not what 
they shall do, but what they shall suffer, are im- 
pertinent. This 19 so evident, that 1 wonder how 
he that was before so witty as to say, my first 
words tripped up the heels of my cause, and that 
having line enough I would confute myself, could 
presently be so dull as uot to see his argument was 
too weak to support so triumphant a language. xVnd 
whereas he seenieth to be oifended with paradoxes, 
let hiin thank the Schoolmen, whose senseless writ- 
ings have made the greatest number of important 
truths seem paradox. 

(c) This ar^nient that followeth is no better. 
" To resolve," saith be, " implies a man's dominion 
over bis actions, and his actual determination of 
himself," S:c. 

f- If he understand what it is to resolve, he knows 
Sthat it signifies no more than after deliberation 
>/o iviil. He thinks, therefore, fo will is to have 
> dominion over his own actions, and actiuillyto de- 
'^termine his own will. But no man can determine 
^ his own will, for t he will is t mpetite ; nor can a 
^ man more determine his will than any other appe- 
tite, that is, more than he can determine when he 
^'shall be hungry and when not. When a man is 
/^hungry, it is in his choice to eat or not cat ; this 
/ ns the liberty of the man ; but to be hungrj- or not 
V hungry, which is that which I hold to proceed 
from necessity, is not in his choice. Besides tliese 
words, " dominion over his own actions," and 
" determination of himself," so far as they are sig- 
nificant, make against him. For over whatsoever 
things there is dominion, those things are not free, 
and therefore a man's actions are not free ; and if a 
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mnn determine himself, the qnestion will still no. i. 
remain, what deteriuiued him to Uetermiuc himself . ■■: T ' 
in that maimer. "■"" '■!•«■ "'• 

((/) " I have perused this treatise, weighed T. H .'s 
answers, considered his reasons," &c. 

This and that which followeth, is talking; to 
himself at random, till he come to allege that 
whicli he calleth an old rule* which is this : 
(e) " Whatsoever is, when it is, is necessarily so as 
it is. Tliis is no absolute necessity, but only upon 
supposition that a man hath determined his owa 
hberty," &c. 

If the bishop think that I hold no other neces- 
sity than that which is expressed in that old foolish 
rule, he neither understandeth me, nor what the 
word necessary signifieth. Necessary is that which 
is impossible to be otherwise, or that which cannot 
possibly otherwise come to pass. Therefore lie- 
cfissartf, possible, nwA impossihlehwfe no significa' 
tion in reference to time past or time present, but 
only time to come. His necessary, and his in 
sensu cowjwsilo, signify nothing ; my necessary is 
a necessary from all eternity ; and yet not iiicou- 
SLStent with true liberty, which doth not consist in 
determining itself, but in doing what the will is 
determined unto. This "dominion over itself," and 
this atttsus composilns, and this, " determiuing it- 
self," and this, " necessarily is when it is," are oon- 
fhsed and empty words. 

(y) "If the chain of necessity be no stronger but 
that it may be snapped so easily asunder, &c. by 
the signi6catioa of your lordship's desire, and my 
modest entreaty, then we may safely conclude tliat 
human afi'airs," &c. 

Hi 
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Wlicther my Lord's desii-c and the BisTi 
modest entreaty were enough to produce a will in 



rw"' "p*" '•"' me to write an answer to his treatise, without 
nop* n-i-i^. 
' / Other concurrent causes, I om not sure. Obedi- 

; ence to his Lordship did much, and my civUity to 

\ tiie Bishop did sotncwliat, and perhaps there were 

other imaginations of mine own that co!itribuied 

their part. But this I am sure of, that altogether 

they were sufficient to frame my will thereto j and 

whatsoever is sufiBcicnt to produce any thing, pro- 

duceth it as necessarily as the fire necessarily 

bnrneth the fuel that is cast into it. And though 

the Bishop's modest entreaty had been no part of 

the cAUse of my yielding to it, yet certainly it would 

have been cause enough to some civil man, to have 

requited me with fairer language than he hath 

done throughout this reply. 

NO. II. 

T.H. And first I assure your Lordship, I find in it 
no new argument, neither from Scripture nor from 
reason, that I have not often heard before, which 
is as much as to say, that I am not surprised. 

J, D. (a) " Tliough I be so unhappy that I can 
present no novelty to T. H., yet I have this com- 
fort, that if he be not surprised, then in reason I 
may expect a more mature answer from him ; and 
where he fails, 1 may ascribe it to the weakness of 
his cause, not to want of preparation. But in this 
cause I like Epictetus's counsel well, that (6) the 
sheep should not brag how much they have eaten, 
or what an exeelleut pasture they do go in, but 
shew it in their lamb and wool. Opposite answers 
and downright arguments advantage a cau.se. 
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To tell what we have heard or seen is to no pur- 
pose. When a respondent leaves man)'' things un- 
touched, as if they were too hot for his fingers, and 
declines the weight of other things, and alters the 
true slate of the question, it is a shrewd sign either 
that he hath not weighed all things maturely, or 
else that he maiutaius a desperate cause." 



NO. |{. 



ANIMADVERSIONS IPOS inS REPLY NO. II. 

(a) " Though I be so unhappy that I can present Animadvor. 
no novelty to T. H. yet I liave this comfort, that if b™,jT^iJ. 
he be not surprised, then in reason 1 may expect a 
more mature answer from him," &c. 

Tliongb 1 were not surprised, yet I do not see the 
reason for which he saith he may expect a more 
mature answer from me ; or any further auswer 
at all. For seeitig I wrote this at bis modest re- 
quest, it is no modest expectation to look for as 
ma]iy answers as he shall be pleased to exact. 

(A) " The shi'cp should not brag how much they 
have eaten, but shew it in their lamb and wool." 

It is no great bragging, to say I was not sur- 
prised ; for whosoever chaiiceth to read Hnarez's 
Opnsnila, where he writeth of free-will and of 
the euueourse of Gad with man's will, shall find 
the greatest part, if not all, that the Bishop hath 
urged in this question. Hut that which the Bishop 
hath said of the reasons and authorities which he 
isaitb in his epistle do offer themselves to serve in 
this eause, and many other passages of his book, 
I shall, I think, before [ have done with him, make 
appear to be very bragging, and nothing else. 
And though he say it be Epictetus's counsel. 




Jtniics'lri'i- 
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that sheep should shew what tlicy eat in 
Inml) and wool, it is not likely that Epictctos 
should take a metaphor from latnh and wool ; for 
it I'ould not easily come iuto the mind of men that 
were not acquainted with the paying of tithes. Or 
if it had, he would have said lambs tu the plural, 
as laymen use to speak. That which follows of 
my leaving things untouched, and altering the 
state of the question ; 1 remember no eueh thiii^, 
unless he require that I should answer, not to Ms 
ar^mcuts only, but also to his syllables. 



NO. III. 

7". //. The preface is a handsome one, but it 
appears even in that, that he hath mistaken the 
question ; for whereas he says thus, " if I he free to 
write this discourse, I have obtained the cause," I 
deny that to be true. For it is not enough to his 
freedom of writing that he had not written it, un- 
less he would himself; if he will obtain the cause, 
he must prove that, before he wrote it, it was uot 
necessary ho should write it afterwards. It raay be 
he thinks it all one to say, " I was free to write it/' 
and *' it was not necessary I should write if But I ■■, 
think otherwise ; for be is free to do a thing, that 
may do it if he have the will to do It, and may for- 
bear if he have the will to forbear. And yet if 
there be a necessity that he shall have the will to 
do it, the action is neee-ssarily to follow ; and if ■ 
there he a neeessity that he shall have the will to 
forbear, the forbearing also will be necessary. The 
question, therefore, is not whether a nmn be a 
free agent, that is to say, whether he can write or 
forbear, .speak or be sileul, according to his wUlj, 
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f but whether the will to write, and the will to for- 
^ bear, come upon him according^ to his will, or ac- -^ff'-^^, ^ 
? cordiug to any thing else iu his own power., jl ac- wp'j- 
^onicdgc this liberty, that I can do if I will : but 
to say, I can will it" I will, I take to be an absurd"^ 
Bpeech.,''AMiercfore I cannot grant him the cause 
Upon this preface. 

J. D. " Tacitus speaks of a close kind of adver- 
saries, which evermore begin with a man's praise. 
The crisis or the catastrophe of their discourse is 
when tUcy come to their but ; as, he is a good ua- 
tured man, but he hath a naughty quality ; or, he 
is a wise man, but be hath committed one of the 
greatest follies ; so here, ' the preface is a hand- 
some one, but it appears even in this that he hath 
mistaken the question.* Tliis is to give an inch, 
hat one may take away an ell without suspicion ; 
to praise the handsomeness of the porch, that he 
may gain credit to the vilifying of the house. 
Whether of us hath mistaken the question, I refer 
to the judicious reader, (a) Thus much I will 
maintaiu, that that Is no true necessity, which he 
calls necessity ; nor that liberty, which he calls 
liberty ; nor that the question, which he makes the 
question. 

" First for liberty, that which he calls liberty, is 
no true liberty. 

" For the clearing whereof, it behoveth us to 
know the difference between these three, necesxity^ 
sponfaneiiif, and liberty. 

'"Necessity and spontaneity may sometimes meet 
together; so may spontaneity and liberty ^ but 
real necessity and true liberty can never meet to- 
gether. Some things are necessary and not volun- 
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KO.in. 'ary or spontaneous; some things are both neces- 
sary and voluntary ; some things are volinilary and 
not fccci tiomc thiuga arc both roUmtary and free; 
but those things which are truly necessary can 
never be free, and those things which are tmly 
free can never be necessary. Necessity consists 
in an antecedent determination to one ; sponta- 
neity consists in a conformity of the appetite, 
either intellectual or sensitive, to the object ; true 
liberty consists in the elective power of the ra- 
tional will ; that which is determined without my 
concurrence, may nevertheless a^ee well enough 
with my fancy or desires, and obtain my subse- 
quent consent ; but that which is determined with- 
out my concurrence or consent, cannot be the ob- 
ject of mine election. I may like that which is 
inevitably imposed upon nie by another, but if it 
be inevitably imposed upon me by extrinsical 
causes, it is both folly for me to deliberate, and 
impossible for me to choose, xvhether I shall un- 
dergo it or not. Reason is the root, the fountain, 
the original of true liberty, which judgeth and 
representeth to the will, whether this or that be 
convenient, whether this or that be more conve- 
nient. Judge then wliat a pretty kind of liberty 
it is which ia maintained by T. H., sach a liberty as 
is in little children before tliey have the use of 
reason, before they can consult or deliberate of 
any thing. Is not this a childish liberty ; and 
such a liberty as is in bnite beasts, as bees and 
spiders, which do not learn their faculties as we do 
our trades, by experience and consideration ? This 
is a brutish liberty, such a liberty as a bird hath to 
fly when her wings are clipped, or to use his own 
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comparison, such a liberty as a lame man, who so. iir. 
Iiath lost tlie use of his limbs, hath to walk. Is . ' 

not this a ridiculous liberty ? Lastly, (which is i^^j. 
worse than all these), such a liberty as a river hath 
to descend doiTii the channel. What ! will he 
ascribe liberty to inanimate ereaturet; also, which 
have neither reason, nor spontaneity, nor so much 
as sensitive appetite ? Such is T. Il.'s liberty. 

(A) '* His necessity is just such another, a neces- 
sity upon supposition, arising from the concourse 
of all the causes, including the Inst dictate of the 
understanding in reasonable creatures. The ade- 
quate cause and the effect arc together in time, 
and when all the concurrent causes are determined, 
the effect is determined aliM, and is become so 
necessary that it is actually in being ; but there is 
a great difference between detenuiniug, and being 
determined. If all the collateral causes concurring 
to the production of au effect, were antecedently 
determined what they must of necessity produce, 
and when they must produce it, then there is no 
doubt but the effect is necessary, (c) But if these 
causes did operate freely or contingently ; if they 
might have suspended or denied their concur- 
rence, or have concurred after another manner, 
then the effect was not truly and antecedently ne- 
cessary, but either free or contingent. Tliis will 
he yet clearer by considering his own instance of 
cas'ing ambs-nce, though it partake more of con- 
tin?:ency than of freedom. Supposing the po^itnre 
of the parties' hand who dul throw the dice, sup- 
posing the figure of the table and of the ilice them- 
selves, supposing the measure of force applied, and 
supposing all other things which did concur to the 
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production of tBat cast, to be the very same tbey 
were, there is no doubt but in this case the cast 
is necessary. But still this is but a necessity of 
supposition ; for if all these concurrent causes, 
or some of them, were contingent or free, then 
the cast was not absolutely necessary. To begin 
with the caster, be might have denied his concniv 
rence, and not have cast at all ; he might have sos- 
pended his concurrence, and not have cast so 
soon ; he might have doubled or diminished his 
force in casting, if it had pleased liim ; he might 
hare thrown the dice into the other table. In all 
these cases what becomes of liis ambif-ace ? The 
like uncertainties ofter themselves for the maker of 
the tables, and for the maker of the dice, and for 
the keeper of the tables, and for the kind of wood, 
and I know not how many other circumstances. 
In such a mass of contingencies, it is impossible 
that the effect should be antecedently necessary. 
T. H. appeals to every man's experience. I am 
contented. Let every one reflect upon himself, 
and he shall hud no conviucing, much less con- 
straining reason, to necessitate him to any one of 
these particular acts more than another, but only 
his own will or arbitrary determination. So T. 
H.'s necessity is no absolute, no antecedent, ex- 
trinsical necessity, but merely a necessity upon 
supposition. 

<rf) " Thirdly, that which T. H. makes the ques- 
tion, is not the question. * The question is not,' 
saith he, ' whether a man may write if he will, 
and forbear if he will, but whether the will to 
write or the will to forbear come upon lum ac- 
cording to his will, or occordiog to uuy thing else 
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in his own power." Here is a distinctiou without 
a difference. If his will do not come upon him 
according to his will, then he is not a free, nor yet 
so much as a voluntary agent, which is T. H.'s 
liberty. Certainly all the freedom of the agent is 
from the freedom of the will. If the will have no 
power over itself, the agent is no more free than a 
staff in a man's hand. Secondly, he makes but an 
empty show of a power in the will, either to write 
or not to write, {e) If it be precisely and inevita- 
bly detcnniued in all occurrences wbatsocverj what 
a miu) shall will, and what be shall not will, what 
he shall write, and what he shall not write, to 
what purpose is this power ? God and nature 
never made any thing in vain ; but vain and frus- 
traneous is that power which never was and never 
shall be deduced into act. Either the agent is de- 
termined before he acteth, what he shall will, and 
what he shall not will, what he shall act, and what 
he shall not act, and then he is no more free to net 
than he is to will ; or else he is not determined, 
and then there is no necessity. No effect can ex- 
ceed the Tirtue of its cause ; if the action be free 
to write or to forbear, the power or faculty to will 
or niil, must of necessity be more free. Quod 
(ffirit tafe, iUnd mugh est tale. If the will be de- 
termined, the writing or not writing is likewise 
determined, and then he shonld not say, 'he may 
write or he may forbear,' but he must write or he 
must forbear. Thirdly, this answer contradicts 
the sense of all the world, that the will of man is 
determined without his will, or without any thing 
in his power. Why do we ask men whether tliey 
will do such a thing or not f Why do we represent 
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reasons to ihem ? Why do we pray them? Why 
do w(! eutrcat them ? ^^Tiy do we blame them, if 
their will come uot upou them according to their 
will. Wifi thou be made clean 9 said our Saviour 
to the paralyde persou (John v. 6) ; to what pur- 
pose, if his will was extrinsicalty determiued ? 
Christ complains, (Matth. xi. 17) : Wehave piped 
vnto tjoii^ and ye //arc not danced. How could 
they hdp it, if their wills were determined with- 
out their wills to forbear ? Aud (Matth. xxiii. 37): 
/ would hace gathered your children together a* 
tkc hen gatherclk her chickens under her wings, 
but ye would not. Mow easily might they answer, 
according to T. II.'s doctrine, * Alas ! blame not 
us ; our wills are not in our own power or disposi- 
tion i if they were, wc would thankfully embrace so 
great a favour.' Most truly said St. Austin, ' Our 
will should not be a will at all, if it were not in our 
power.' CO This is the belief of all maukiud, which 
we have not learned from our tutors, but is im- 
printed in our hearts by nature ; we need not turn 
over any obscure books to find out this truth. 
The poets chauut it in the theatres, the shepherd* 
in the mountains, the pastors teach it in their 
churches, the doctors iu the universities, the com- 
mon people in the markets, and all mankind in the 
whole world do assent unto it, except an handful 
of men who have poisoned their intellectuals with 
paradoxical principles. Fourthly, this necessity 
which T. II. hath devLsed, which is grounded upon 
the necessitation of a man's will without bis will, 
is the worst of all others, and is so far from lessen- 
ing those difficulties and absurdities which flow 
from the fatal destiny of the Stoics, that it iu- 
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creaseth them, ond renderetli them unajiswerable. 
(g) No man blameih fire for burning; whole cities ; t^J^Tbij^, 
DO uiau ta]£ctU poisou for dtstroying men ; but 'T'y 
those persons who apply them to such wicked 
ends. If the will of man be not in his own dispo- 
sition, he is no more a free agent than the fire or 
the poison. Three things arc required to make an 
act or omission culpable. First, that it be in our 
power to perform it or forbear it ; secondly, that 
we be obliged to perform it, or forbear it, resjK'c- 
lively ; thirdly, that we omit that which we ought 
to have done, or do that which we ought to have 
omitted. (A) No man sins in doing those things 
which he could not shnii, or forbearing those 
things which never were in his power. T. H. may 
Bay, that besides the power, men have also an ap- 
petite to evil objects, which renders them culpable. 
It is true; but if this appetite be «letenninetl hy 
another, not by themselves, or if they have not tlie 
use of reason to curb or restrain their appetites, 
they sin no more than a stone descending down- 
ward, according to its nntnml ap]ietitc, or the 
brute beasts who commit voluntary errors in fol- 
lowing their sensitive appetites, yet sin not. 

(i) The question then is not whether a man be 
necessitated to will or nill, yet free to act or for- 
bear. Kut saving the ambiguous acception of the 
voul/ree, the question is plainly this, whether all 
agents, and nil events natural, civil, moral, (for we 
speak not now of the conversion of a sinner, that 
concerns not this question), be predetermined ex- 
triusically and inevitably without their own con- 
currence in the detenninadon ; so as all actions and 
events which either are or shall be, cannot but be. 
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^. III, nor can be othcnvisc, after any other manner, or 
in any other place, time, number, measure, order, 
nor to any other end, than they are. And all 
this in respect of the supreme cause, or a con- 
course of extrinsical causes dctenniiiiug tbcm to 
one. 

(k) *' So my preface remains yet unanswered. 
Either I was extrinsically and inevitably predeter- 
mined to write this discourse, without any concur- 
rence of mine in the determination, and without 
any power in me to change or oppose it, or 1 was 
not so predetermined. If I was, then 1 ought not 
to be blamed, for no man is justly blamed for do- 
iug that which never was in his power to shuu. If 
I was not so predetermined, then mine actious and 
my will to act, are neither compelled nor necessi- 
tated by auy extrinsical causes, but I elect and 
choose, either to write or to forbear, according to 
mine own wiU and by mine own |)ower. And 
when 1 have resolved and elected, it is but a ne- 
cessity of supposition, which may and doth consist 
with true liberty, not a real antecedent necessity. 
The two horns of this dilemma are so straight, 
that no mean can be given, nor room to pass be- 
tween them. And the two consequences are so 
evident, that instead of answering he is forced to 
decline them. 
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ANIMADVERSIONS UPON HfS REPLY NO. HI. 

(a) "Thus much I will maintain, that this is no 
true necessity, which he calleth necessity ; nor 
that liberty which he calleth liberty ; nor that the 
question, which he makes the question," &c. "For 
the clearing whereof, it behoveth us to kuow the 
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difference between these three, nep^SgiT^;-^onta- no. hi. 
m'itt/, and liberty." / ) "_ — ' — ' 

I did expect, that for the knaWing of the differ- «io™«r™iv 
ence bet^'eeti necessiiy, spontaneity, ^\A. liberty, ^p'^^pt- 
he would have set down their definitions. For 
without these, their difference cannot possibly np- 
p<Sir. For how can a man know how things differ, 
iuilcss he first know what they are ? which he 
offers not to shew. He tells as that necessity and 
sjmntaHeity may meet together, and spontaneity 
and liberty ; but necessity and liberty never ; and 
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impertinent to the purpose. For 
the length, I refer the reader to 
this, that spontaneity is a 
English ; and they that 
cnQW li means no more than 
not found but in living 
he saith, that necessity 
jaz'^'is^^s^ together, I may say 
iiay staud together, 
free, (a. he would have it, 
re arc imi^y other things 
ID that wlucb ^iowetli, which 1 had rather the 
reader wguld consider in his own words, to which 
I refer him, than mat 1 should give him grejiter 
trouble in reeitit»g the\again. y For I do not fear 
it will be thoughtH^o hoKfor mt fingers, to shew 
the vanity of such >ivprds aftv^^npse, intellectital 
appetite^ eonforaiity ofHke appetite to the object, 
rational iciUy elective power of the rational will ; 
nor understand I how reason can be the root of 
true liberty, if the Bishop, as he saith in the begin- 
ning, had the liberty to write this discourse. I 
undcrataud how objects, and the conveuieuces and 
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•SO. VI. the inconveniences of them may be represented to 
Ani^i'irr ^ man, by the help of his senses ; but how reason 
•'•^'■p'*^ repre-senteth anythiup to the will, I uiuler^taud no 
more than the Bishop understands how there may be 
liberty in children, iu beasts, nnd innuimnte crea- 
tures. For he scemeth to woniler how children 
may be left at liberty ; how beasts in prison may- 
be set at liberty ; and how a. river may have a 
free course ; and saitb, '* What ! will he ascribe 
hberty to inanimate creatures, also r" And thus 
he thinks he hath made it clear how nccessiii/, 
spofitaneiit/y and Vtbe^rty differ fipom one another. 
If the reader find it so, I am contented. 

(A) " His necessity is just such another; a ne- 
cessity upon supposition, arising from the w>n- 
coursc of all the causes, includinf^ the last dictate 
of the underslandiuf^ in reasonable creatures," &c. 
The Bishop might easily have seen, that the 
neccssit)- I hold, is the same necessity that he d( 
nies; namely, a necessity of things future, that is« 
an antecedent necessity derived from the very be- 
ginning of time ; and that I put necessity for an 
impossibility of not being, and that impossibility 
as well as possibility are never truly said but of 
the future. I know as well as he that the cause, 
when it is adequate, as he calleth it, or entire, as I 
call it, is together iu time with the effect. But foi 
all that, the necessity may be and is before th< 
effect, as much as any necessity can be. An< 
though he call it a necessity of siipjjosition, it ii 
no more so than all other necessity is. The firej 
burneth necessarily ; but not without suppositioa] 
that there is fuel put to it. And it burnetii thel 
fuel, when it is put to it, necessarily ; but it is byj 
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supposition, that the ordinary course of nature is no. in. 
not hindered ; for the fire burnt not the three chil- A.^i™«i™-"" 
dreu in the furnace. ^r.* "r' ";" 

(c) " But if these causes did operate freely or 
contingently, if they might have suspended or de- 
nied their eoneurrence, or have concurred after 
another manner, then the effect was not truly and 
autecedeutly necessary, but either free or contin- 
gent." 

It seems by this he understands uot what these 
v;oT({s,J'ree aud coaihtgcnt, mean. A little before, 
he wondered I should attribute liberty to inani- 
mate creatures, and now he puts causes amongst 
tbob'e things that operate freely. By these causes 
it seems he understandeth only men, whereas 1 
shewed b<*fore that liberty is usually ascribed to 
whatsoever agent is not hindered. And when a man 
doth any thing freely, there be many otlier agents 
immediate, that concur to the effect he intendeth, 
which work not freely, but necessarily ; as when 
the man moveth the sword freely, the sword 
woundeth necessarily, nor can suspend or deny 
its concurrence ; and consequently if tlie man 
move not himself, the man cannot deny his con- 
currence. To which he cannot reply, unless he 
say a man originally can move himself: fur which 
he will be »ble to find no authority of any tliat 
have but tasted of the knowledge of motion. 
Then for coxtittgcut, he understandeth not what 
it meaneth. For it is all one to say it is cottiingetit, 
and simply to say it i> ; saving that when ihey say 
simply *V ix, they consider not how or by what 
means ; but in saying it is coitfi»gent, they tell us 
they know uot ^vhcther necessarily or not. But 

VOL. V. B 
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NO. in. the Bishop tliinking contingent to be tliat whicli 
Ani'nwJwr- *^ ****' ueceasary, tustead of arguing against our 
»«.» upuu iih. kuowledt^e of the necessity of things to come, ar- 
gueth against the necessity itself. Again, he sup- 
poseth that free and contingeut causes might have 
suspended or denied their concurrence. From 
which it followcth, that free causes, and contingent 
causes, are not causes of themselves, but concur- 
rent with other causes, and therefore can produce 
nothing hut as they are guided hy those causes 
with which they concur. For it is strange he 
should say, tliey might Lave concurred after ano- 
ther manner ; for I conceive not how, when this 
runneth one way, and that another, that they can 
be said to concur, that is, run together. And tlus 
his concurrence of causes contingent, maketh, he 
saith, the cast of amfM-acc not to have been abso- 
lutely necessary. Which cannot be conceived, un- 
less it had hindered it; and then it had made some 
other cast necessary, perhaps deux-ace^ which 
sen'eth me as well. For that which he saith of 
suspending his concurrence, of casting sooner or 
later, of altering the caster's force, and the like 
accidents, serve not to take away the necessity of 
ambs-ace, otherwise than by making a necessity 
of deux-acty or other cast that shall be thrown. 

(d) " Thirdly, tliat which T. H. makes the ques- 
tion, is not the question," &c. 

He hath very little reason to say this. He re- 
quested me to tell him my opinion in writing con- 
cerniug free-will. Which I did, and did let him 
know a man was free, in those things that were in. 
his power, to follow his will ; but that he was not 
free to will, that is, that his will did not follow his 
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will. Which I expressed in these words : *' The 
question is, whether the will to write, or the will . ". ,' 
to forbear, come upon a man accordine to his will, »-im.«pDnth« 
or according to any thing else m nis own power. 
He that eanuot understand the difference between 
Jree to do if he wUl^ atiA/ree to wiUy is not fit, as 
I have said in the stating of the question, to hear 
this controversy disputed, much less to be a writer 
in it. His consequence, '* if a man be not free to 
will, he is not a free nor a voluntai^ agent," and 
his saying, *' the freedom of the agent is from the 
freedom of the will," is put here without proof; 
nor is there any considerable proof of it through 
the whole book hereafter offered. For why ? He 
never before had heard, I believe, of any distinc- 
tion between free to do and free to will ; which 
makes him also say, " if the will have not power 
over itself, the agent is no more free, than a staff 
in a man's hand." As if it were not freedom 
enough for a man to do what he will, unless his 
will also have power over his will, and that his 
will be not the power itself, but must have another 
power within it to do all voluntary acts. 

{e) "If it be precisely and inevitably determined 
in all occurrences whatsoever, what a man shall 
will, and what he shall not will, and what he shall 
write, and what he shall not write, to what pur- 
pose is this power ?" &c. 

It is to this purpose, that all those things may 
be brought to pass, which God hath from eternity 
predetermined, li is therefore to no purpose here 
to say, that God and nature hath made nothing in 
vain, liut see what weak arguments he brings nest, 
which, though answered in that which is gone bc- 
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answer not again^ . 
too hot for my fingers. One ia : " If the agent be 
determined what he shall will, and what he shall 
act, then he is no more fi-ee to act than he is to 
will ;"* as if the will being necpssitated, the doing 
of what we will were not liberty. Another is : " If 
a man be free to act, he is much more free to will ; 
because quod ejfficit iale, ilbtd titagis est tale ;" as 
if he should say, '* if I make him angry, then I am 
more angry ; becaose quod efficil,'" &c. The third 
is : "If the will be determined, then the writing is 
determined, and he ought not to say he may write, 
but he inust write." It is true, it followeth that he 
must write, but it doth not follow I ought to say 
he must write, unless he would have me say more 
than I know, as himself doth often in this reply. 

After liis arguments come his difficult questions. 
" If the will of man be determined without his will, 
or without any thing in his power, why do we ask 
men whether they will do such a thing or not ?" I 
answer, because we desire to know, and cannot 
know but by their telling, nor then neither, 
for the most part. " Why do we represent reasons 
to them ? Why do we pray them ? Why do we 
entreat them ?" I answer, because thereby we 
thiuk to make them have the will they have not. 
" Why do we blame them ?" I answer, because 
they please us not. I might ask him, whether 
blaming be any thing else but sayiug the thing 
blamed is ill or imperfect ? May we not say a 
horse is lame, though his lameness came from ne- 
cessity ? or that a man is a fool or a knave, if he 
be so, though he could not help it ? " Tt) what 
purpose did our Saviour say to the paralytic person, , 
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itilt thou be made clean, if his will were extrinsi- NO. Hi. 
cally determined r" I auswer, that it was not be- Anmwd«r- 
cause he would know, for he knew it before ; but !i?T "^' "l" 
because he would draw from him a confession of 
his want. '* We have piped unto you, and ye 
have not danced; how could they help it ?" I 
answer they could not help it. " / would /lace 
gathered your children as the ken gathereth her 
chicheas under her wings, but ye would not. How 
easily might they answer, according to T, H.'s 
doctrine, Alas ! blame not us, our wills are not in 
our own power ?" I answer, they are to be blamed 
though their wills be not in their own power. Is 
not good good, and eWl evil, though tbey be not in 
our power r and shall not I coll them so r and is 
not that praise and blame r But it seems the 
Bishop takes blame, not for the dispraise of a thing, 
but for a pretext and colour of malice and revenge 
against htm he blameth. And wliere he says our 
wills are in our power, he sees not that he speaks 
absurdly ; for he ought to say, the will is the 
power ; and through ignorance detecteth the same 
fault in St. Austin, who saith, " our will should 
not be a will at all, if it were not in our power;" 
that is to say, if it were not in our will. 

(f) " This is the belief of all mankind, which we 
have not learned from our tutors, but is imprinted 
in our hearts by nature," &c. 

This piece of eloquence is used by Cicero in his 
defence of Milo, to prove it lawful for a man to 
resist force with force, or to keep himself from 
killiug; which the Bishop, thinking himself able 
to make that which proves one thing prove any 
thing, hath translated into English, and b roug ht 
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lace to prove iree-wm. It is true, very 
few have learned firora tutors, that a man is not 
free to will ; nor do tbey fiud it much in books. 
That they fiud in books, that which the poets 
chant in their theatres and the shepherds iu the 
mountains, that which the pastors teach iu the 
churches and the doctors in the universities, and 
that which the common people in the markets, and 
all munkiud ia the whole world do assent unto, is 
the same that I assent unto, namely, that a man 
hath freedom to do if he will ; but whether he hath 
freedom to wilt, is a question which it seems nei- 
ther the Bishop nor they ever thought on. 

(g) '* No man blameth fire for burning cities, 
nor taxeth poison for destroying men," &c. 

Here again he is upon bis arguments irom blame, 
which I have answered before ; and we do as 
much blame them as we do men. For we say fire 
hath done Inirt, and the poison hath killed a man, 
as well as we say the man hath done unjustly ; but 
we do not seek to be revenged of the fire and of 
poison, because we cannot make them ask forgive- 
ness, as we would make men to do when they 
hurt U8. So that the blaming of the one and tbe 
other, that is, the declaring of the hurt or evil ac- 
tion done by them, is the same in both ; but the 
malice of man is only against man. 

(h) '' No man sins in doing those things which 
he could not shun." 

He may as well say, no man halts which cannot 
choose but hall ; or stumbles, that cannot choose 
but stumble. For what is sin, but halting or stom- 
bliug iu the way of God's commandments ? 

(f 1 '■ The cjnestion then is not, whether a man 
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be necessitated to will or nill, yet free to act or ko. hi. 
forbear. But, saving tbe ambiguous acceptions of ^j^_,_,;^^ 
the worH^r^^, the question is plainly this," &c. ''T„"?°l^" 

This question, which the Bishop stntcth in this 
place, 1 have before set down verbatim and allow- 
ed : and it is the same with mine, though he per- 
ceive it not. But seeiug I did nothing, but at his 
request set down my opinion, there can be no 
other question between us in this controversy, but 
whether my opinion be the tnith or not. 

{&) " So my preface remains yet unanswered. 
Either I was extriusicoUy and inevitably predeter- 
mined to write this dt!>course," &c. 

That which he saith in the preface is, " that if 
he be not free to write this discourse, he ought not 
to be blamed ; but if he be free, he hath obtained 
the cause." 

The first consequence I should have granted 
him, if he had written it ratioually and civilly ; 
the latter I deny, aud have shown that he ought to 
have proved that a man is free to will. For that 
which he says, any thing else whatsoever would 
think, if it knew it were moved, and did not know 
what moved it. A wooden top that is lashed by 
the boys, aud nius about sometimes to one wall, 
sometimes to another, sometimes spinning, some- 
times hitting men on the shins, if it were sensible 
of its own motion, would think it proceeded from 
its own will, unless it felt what lashed it. Aud is 
a man any wiser, when he runs to one place for a 
benefice, to another for a bai^in, aud troubles the 
world witli writing errors and requiring answers, 
because he thiriks he doth it without other c^use 
than his own will, and seeth not what are the lash- 
ings that cause his will ? 
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NO. IV. 

J. D. '* And so to fall in hand with the ques- 
tion without any further proems or prefaces, by 
liberty, I do neither understand a liberty from gin, 
nor a liberty from miser)', nor a liberty from servi- 
tude, nor a liberty from violence, but I understand 
a liberty from necessity, or rather from neeesaita- 
tion ; that is, an universal immunity from all inevi- 
tability and determiiiatiou to one ; whether it be of 
exercise only, which the Schools call a liberty of 
coittradictlon, and is found in God and in the 
good and bad ansfels, that is, not a liberty to do 
both good and evil, but a liberty to do or not to do 
this or that ^ood, this or that evil, respectively ; or 
whether it be a liberty of £jtecifir(iliott and exer- 
cise also, which the Schools call liberty of contra~ 
rietij, and is found in men endowed with reason 
and undoriitanding:, that is, a liberty to do and not 
to do good and evil, this or that. Thus the coast 
being cleared," &c. 

T, H. In the next place he maketli certain dis- 
tinctions of liberty, and says, he me^us not liberty 
from sin, nor from servitude, nor from violence, 
but from necessity, necessitation, inevitability, and 
determination to one. It had been better to define 
liberty, than thus to distinguish ; for I understand 
never the more what he means by liberty. And 
though he says he means liberty from necessita- 
tion, yet I understand not how such a liberty can 
be, and it is a taking of the question without proof. 
For what else is the question between us, but whe- 
ther such a liberty be possible or not r There are 
in the same place other distinctions, as a liberty of 
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exercise ouly, which he calls a liberty of contra- no. iv. 
diction, namely, of doing not good or evil simply, nTuljii^ 
but of doing this or that good, or this or that evil, '^7- 
respectively : and a liberty of j<pecificatiou and 
exercise also, which he calls a liberty of contra- 
riety, namely, a Uberty not only to do or not to 
do good or evil, but also to do or not to do this 
or that good or evil. And with these distinctions, 
he says, he clears the coast, whereas in truth he 
darkeneth his meaning, not only with the jargon of 
exercise only, specification also, contradiction, con- 
trariety, but also with pretending distinction where 
none is. For how is it possible for the liberty of 
doing or not doing this or that good or evil, to 
consist, as he soith it doth in God and Angels, 
without a liberty of doing or not doing good or 
evil ? 

J. D. {a) " It is ft rule in art, that words which 
arc homonymous, of various and nmbignoiLs signi- 
tications, ought ever in the first place to l>e distin- 
guished. No men delight in confused generalities, 
but either sophisters or bunglers. Vir dolosuf 
verxatur in g;pneritlibux^ deceitful men do not love 
to descend to particulars ; and when bad archers 
shoot, the safest way is to run to the mark. lib- 
erty is sometimes opposed to the slavery of sin 
and vicious habits, as (Romans vi. 22) : Now being 
wade free from sin. Sometimes to misery and 
oppression, (Isaiah Iviii. 6) : To let the opprcjttted 
go free. Sometimes to servitude, as (Leviticus 
XXV. 10) : In fhe year of jubilee ye xb/ill proclaim 
liberty (hrou>*hotit the land. Sometimes to vio- 
lence, as (Psalms cv. 20) : The prince of kin peo- 
ple let flint go free. Yet none of all these is the 
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NO. IV. liberty now in questiou, but a liberty from necea- 
Rity, that is, a detcrminatiou to om*, or rather from 
necessitation, that is, a necessity imposed by auo- 
ther, or an extriusical determination. These dis- 
tinctions do virtually imply a description of true 
liberty, which comes nearer the essence of it, than 
T. H.'s roving definition, as we shall see in due 
place. And though he say that ' he understands 
never the more what I mean by liberty,' yet it is 
plain, by his own ingenuous confession, both that 
he doth understand it, and that this is the very 
question where the water sticks between us, whe- 
ther there be such a liberty free from all necessita- 
tion and extrinsical determination to one. \Miieh 
being but the stating of the question, he calls it 
amiss * the taking of the question.' It were too 
ranch weakness to beg this question, which is so 
copions and demonstrable, (b) It is strange to see 
with what confidence, now-a-days, particular men 
slight all the Schoolmen, and Philosophers, and 
classic authors of former ages, as if they were not 
worthy to unloose the sboe-strings of some modem 
author, or did sit iu darkness and iu the shadow 
of death, until some third Cato dropped down from 
heaven, to whom all men must repair, as to the 
altar of Prometheus, to light their torches, 
never wonder to hear a raw divine out of the pul- 
pit declare against School Divinity to his equally 
ignorant auditors. It is but as the fox in the fable, 
who, having lost liis own tail by a mischance, would 
have persuaded all his followers to cut off theirs, 
and throw them away as unprofitable biu-thens. 
But it troubles me to see a scholar, one who hath 
been long admitted into the innermost closet of 
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nature, and seen the hidden secrets of more subtle no. iv. 
leanihig, so far to forget himself as to style School- -n„ aitbmt 
learning no better than a pl;iin jargon, that is, a m^j- 
senseless gibberish, or a fustian language, like the 
, chattering noise of sabots. Suppose they did 
sometimes too mueh cut truth into shreds, or 
delight in abstruse expressions, yet certainly this 
distinction of liberty into liberty of contrariety i 
imd liberty of contradiction, or which is all one, y 
of exercise oniff, or exerciac and npectjicalion 
jointly, which T. H. rejects with so much scorn, is 
so true, so necessary, so generally received, that 
there is scarce that writer of note, either divine or 
philosopher, who did ever treat upon this subject, 
but he uscth it. 

" Good and evil are contraries, or opposite kinds 
of things. Therefore to be able to choose both good 
and evil, ia a liberty of contrariety, or of specifica- 
tion. To choose this, and not to chouse this, arc 
contradictory, or which is all one, an exercise or 
sospensicu of power. Therefore to be able to do or 
forbear to do the same action, or to choose or not 
choose the same object, without varying of the 
kind, is a liberty of contradiction, or of exercise 
only. Now a man is not only able to do or for- 
bear to do good ou!yj or evil only, but he is able 
both to do and to forbear to do both good and 
ctU. So he hath not only a liberty of the action, 
bnt also a liberty of contrary objects ; not only a 
liberty of exercise, but also of specification ; not 
only a liberty of contradiction, but also of contra- 
riety. On the other side, God and the good an- 
gels can do or not do this or that good ; but they 
cannot do and not do both good and evil. So 
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"So. IV. they hfive only a liberty of exercise or contradic- 
tiou, but wot a liberty of specification or contra- 
riety. It appeiirs then plainly, that the liberty of 
mau is more large in the extension of the object, 
■which is both good nnd evil, than the liberty of 
God and the good angels, whose object is only 
good. But withal the liberty of man cornea 
short in the intention of tlie power. Mau is not 
so free in respect of good only, as God or the 
good angels, because (not to speak of God, whose 
liberty is quite of auother nature) the understand- 
ings of the angels are clearer, their power and 
dominion over their actions is greater, they have 
no sensitive appetites to distract them, no organs 
to be disturbed. Wc see, then, tliis distinction is 
cleared from all darkness. 

" And where T. H. demands, how it is possible 
for the liberty of doing or not doing this or that 
good or evil, to consist in God and angels, without 
a liberty of doing or not doing good or evil ? the 
answer is obvious and easy, referendo xingula 
sin^ulin, rendering every act to its right object re- 
spectively. God and good angels have a power to 
do or not to do this or that good, bad angels liavc 
a power to do or not to do this or that evil ; so 
both, jointly considered, have power respectively 
to do good or evil. And yet, according to the 
words of my discourse, God and good and bad 
angels, being singly considered, have no power to 
do good or evil, that is, indifferently, as man hath." 



ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE IllSUOP S REPLY NO. IV. 

He intendeth here to make good the distinctions 
of liberty of exercise, and liberty of contradie- 
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tion ; liberty of contrariety, and liberty of sped- ko. it. 
Jication and exereUe. And be begius thus : Ar,„a,ir„. 

(a) " It is a rule in art, tbat words which are •'"'>' "r-" ";• 
bomonymous, or of various aim ambiguous signifi- 
cations, ought ever iu the first place to be dis- 
tinguished," fcc. 

I know not what art it is that giveth this rule. 
T am sure it is not the art of reason, whicli men 
call logic. For reason teacheth, and the example 
of those who only reason methodically, (which are 
the mathematieiane), that a man, when be will 
demonstrate the truth of what he is to say, must 
in tlie first place determine what he will have to 
be understood by bis words ; which determination 
is called definition ; whereby the significations of 
his words arc so clearly set down, that there can 
creep in no ambiguity. And therefore there will 
be no need of distinctions ; and consequently his 
rule of art, is a rash precept of some ignorant 
man, whom he and others ha\'e followed. 

The Bishop tells us that liberty is sometimes 
opposed to sin, to oppression, to servitude ; which 
is to tell us, that they whom he bath read in this 
point, are inconsistent in the meauint; of their 
own words ; and, therefore, they arc little beholden 
to him. And this diversity of significations he 
calls distinctions. Do men that by the same word 
in one place mean one thing, and in another an- 
other, and never tell us so, distinguish ? 1 think 
they i-ather confound. Ajid yet he says, Ihat 
" these distinctions do virtually imply a descrip- 
tion of true liberty, which cometh nearer the 
essence of it, than T. H.'s roving definition :" 
which definition of mine was this : " liberty is 
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NO. IV. when there is no external impedinient.*' So that in 
A.im»jTw- ^i^ Opinion a man shall sooner understand liberty 
jku^JctI"'^ ''y •"'^^'I'ofi these words, (Romans vi. 22) : Being 
made free from sin ; or these words, (Isaiah 
Iviii. 6) : To let the Qppressed go free; or by these 
words, (Leviticus xxv. 10): You shall proclaim 
liberty throughout the land^ than by these words 
of mine : " liberty is the absence of external Impe- 
diments to motion." Also he will face me down, 
that I understand what he means by his distinc- 
tions of liberty of contrariety, of contradiction, 
of exercise only, of exercise and specification 
jointly. If he mean I understand his meaning, in 
one sense it is true. For by them he means to 
shift off the discredit of being able to say nothing 
to the question; as they do that, pretending to 
know the cause of every thing-, give for the cause 
of why the load-stone draweth to it iron, sympa- 
thy, and occult quality ; making they cannot tell, 
(turned now into occult), to stand for the real 
cause of that most admirable effect. But that 
those words signiiy distinction, I constantly deny. 
It is not enough for a distinction to be forked ; it 
ought to signify a distinct conception. There ia 
great difference between luade distinctions and 
cloven feet. 

(6) " It is strange to see with what confidence 
now-a-days particular men shght all the School- 
men, and philosophers, and classic authors of for- 
mer ages," &c. 

This word, particular men^ is put here, in my 
opinion, with little judgment, especially by a man 
that pretendeth to be learned. Does the Bishop 
think that he himself is, or that there is any uui- 
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versal man r It may be he means a private man. no. iv. 
Does he then think tliere is any man not private, be- ^ni„,^,',„.'' 
sides him that is endued with sovcreien power r But «""* "i"" "'* 
It IS most hkely be calls me a partieular man, beeause 
I have uot had the authority he has had, to teach 
what doctrine I think fit. Hat novr, I am no more 
particular than he ; and may with as good a grace 
despise the Schoolmen and some of the old Philo- 
sophers, OS he can despise me, unless he can shew 
that it is more likely that he should be better able 
to look into these questions sufficiently, nhirh re- 
quire meditatiou and reflection upon u man's own 
thoughts, he that hath been obliged most of )iis 
time to preach unto the people, and to that end to 
read those autliors that can best furnish him with 
what he has to say, and to study for the rhetoric 
of his expressions, and of the spare time (which to 
a good pastor is very little) hath spent no little 
part in seeking preferment and increasing of 
riches ; than I, that have done almost nothing else, 
nor have had much else to do but to meditate up- 
on this and other natural questions. It troubles 
him much that 1 style School- learning jargon. I 
do not call all School -learning so, but such as is 
so ; that is, that which they say in defending of 
untruths, ' and especially in the maintenance of 
free-will, when they talk of Ubprty of exercise^ 
specification, contrariety^ contradiction, acts cli- 
cite anil exerdte, and the like ; which, though he 
go over again in this place, endeavouring to ex- 
plain them, are still both here and there but jar- 
gon, or that (if he like it better) which the Scrip- 
ture in the first chaos callcth Tohu and Bohu. 
But because he takes it so heinously, that a pri- 
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MO. rv. vate man shoold bo hardly censore Sohool-djvmi- 
ty, I would be glad to know with what patience he 
can hear Martiu Lnther and Philip Melauctbon 
speaking of the some } Martin Luther, that was 
the firet beginner of our deliverance from the ser- 
vitude of the llomish clerg>', had these three arti- 
cles censured by the University of Paris. The 
first of which was : " School-theology is a 
false interprelation of the Scripture, and Sacra- 
ments, wliich hath banished from us true and sin- 
cere theology." The second is : " At what tinoe 
School-theology, that Ls. mock-theology, came up, 
at the same time the theology of Christ's Cross 
went down." The third is : " It is now almost 
three hundred years since the Church has endured 
the licentiou?nesa of School-Doctors in corrupting 
of the Scriptures." Moreover, the same Luther in 
another place of his work saith thus ; " School- 
theology is nothing else but ignorance of the 
truth, and a block to stumble at laid before t]ie 
Scriptures." .\nd of Thomas Aquinas in particu- 
lar he s^th, that " it was he that did set up the 
kingdom of Aristotle, the destroyer of godly doc- 
trine," And of the philosophy whereof St. Paul 
biddeth us beware, he saith it is School-theology. 
And Mclancthon, a divine once much esteemed in 
our Church, saith of it thus : " It is known that that 
profane scholastic learning, which they will have 
to be called Divinity, began at Paris ; which being 
admitted, nothing is left sound in the Church, the 
Gospel b obscured, faith extinguished, the doc- 
trine of works received, and instead of Christ's 
people, we are hecome not so much as the people 
of the law, bat the people of Aristotle's ethics 
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These were no raw divines, »ach as he eaith 
preached to their equally ignorant auditors. I ,„|„^,^^ 
could add to these the slighting of School-di- «•*• »[«" ""• 
vinity by Calvin and other learned Protestant '•'^ '"'''- 
Doctors ; yet were they all but private men, who, 
it seema to the Bishop, had forgot themselves as 
well as I. 



NO. V. 

/. D. " Thus the coast being cleared, the next 
thing to be done, is to draw out our forces against 
the enemy ; and because they ore divided into two 
squadrons, the one of Christians, the other of 
heathen philosophers, it will be best to dispose 
ours also into two bodies, the former drawn from 
Scripture, the latter from reason," 

'J\ If. The next thing he doth, after the clear- 
ing of the coast, is the dividing of his forces, as 
he calls them, into two squadrons, one of places of 
Scripture, the other of reasons, which allegory he 
nseth, 1 suppose, because he addresses the dis- 
course to your Lordship, who is a mUitary man. 
All that 1 have to say touching this, is, that I ob- 
serve a great part of those his forces do look and 
march another way, and some of them do HgUt 
among themselves. 

•/. D. " If T. H. could divide my forces, and 
commit them together among themselves, it were 
his only way to conquer them. But he will find 
that those imaginary contradictions, which he 
thinks he hath espied in my discourse, are but 
fancies, and my supposed impertinences will prove 
his own real mistakings." 

VOL. V. F 



06 THB QUESTIONS CONCBRNIN6 

In this fifth nnmher there is nothing of liia or 
mine, pertinent to the question, therefore AotMug 
necessary to be repeated. 

PROOFS OP LIBERTY ODT OF SCRIPTURE. NO. VI, 

NO. VI. J. D. " First, whosoever have power of elec- 
Tirf Bimhap'. tion, have true liberty ; for the proper act of liberty 
i"*^' is election. A spontaneity may consist ^ith deter- 

mination to one, as we sec in children, fools, mad- 
men, brute beasts, whose fancies are determined to 
those things which they act spontaneously, as the 
bees make honey, the spiders webs. But none of 
these have a liberty of election, which is an act of 
judgment and uuderstandiug, and cannot possibly 
consist with a determination to one. He that is 
determined by something before himself or witli- 
out himself, cannot be said to choose or elect, un- 
less it be as the junior of the mess choosetb lu 
Cambridge, whether he will have the least part or 
nothing. And scarcely so much. 

" But men have Uberty of election. This is 
plain, (Numbers xxx. i;*) : If a ivife make a v<tu> 
ii in U'fi to her hwtbtutti's choice, either to esta- 
blish it or to mahe ii void. And (Joshua xxiv. 
15) : Choose yon this duy whom you will serine, 
&c. But I and imj house will serve the Lord, 
He makes his own choice, and leaves them to the 
liberty of their election. -A-od (2 Samuel xxiv. 12) : 
/ offer thee three things, choose thee which qf 
them I shall do. \i one of these tliree things was 
necessarily determined, and the other two impossi- 
ble, how was it left to him to choose what should 
be done ? Therefore we have true liberty." 
T. H. And the first place of Scripture taken 
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from Kumbcrs xxx. 13, is one of them that look 
another way. The words are, If a wife make a 
row it wt left to her husbamr-t ckoice, either to 
extiibffsh it or make it void. For it proves no more 
but that the husband is & free or voluntary agent, 
but not that his choice therein is not uecessitnted 
or not determined to what he shall choose by pre- 
cedent uecessarj' causes. 

J. D. '• My first argument from Scriptiire is 
thus formed. 

" Whosoever have a U(>erty or power of election, 
are not determined to one by precedent necessary 
causes. 

" But men have bbcrty of election. 

" The assumption or mitior ]>roposition is proved 
by three places of Scripture, (Numbers xxx. 13; 
Joshua xxiv. 15 ; 2 Samuel jtxiv. 12.) ! need not in- 
sist upon these, because T. H . uekuowle<1geth ' that 
it is clearly proved that there is election in man.* 

"But he denieth the major proposition, because, 
snith he, ' man is necessitated or determined to 
what he shall choose by precedent necessary 
causes.' I take away this answer three ways. 

" First, by reason. Election is evermore cither 
of things possible, or at least of things conceived 
to be possible, that is, efficacious election, when 
a man hopeth or thiuketli of obtaining the object. 
Whatsoever the will choopeth, it chooseth under 
the notion of good, either honest, or delightful, 
or profitable. But there can be no real goodness 
apprehended in that which is known to be impos- 
sible. It is true, there may be some wandering 
pendulous wishes of known impossibilities, as a 
man also that hatli committed an offence may 

F a 
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;n. Ti. wish he had uot committed it. But to choose efii- 
~ ^i^; oaciously sin impossibility, is as impossible as an 
jjT' impossibility itself. No man can think to obtain 

that which he knows impossible to be obtained ; 
but he who knows that all things are antecedently 
determined by necessary causes, knows that it is 
impossible for anything to be otherwise than it is ; 
therefore to ascribe unto him a power of election 
to choose this or that indiflFerently, is to make the 
same thiiif^ to be determiued to one, and to be 
not determined to one, which are contradictories. 
Again, whosoever hath an elective power, or a 
liberty to choose, hath also a liberty or power to 
refuse ; (Isaiah vii. 16) : Before the child shall 
know to rpfttse the evil and choose the good. He 
who chooseth this rather than that, rcfuseth that 
rather than this. As Moses {Hebrews xi. 25), 
choosiner to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, did thereby refuse the pleasures of sin. Bnt 
no man hath any power to refuse that whieh is 
necessarily predetermined to be, unless it be as 
the fox refused the grapes which were beyond his 
reach. Wlien one thing of two or three is abso- 
lutely determined, the others are made thereby 
simply impossible. 

(rt) " Secondly, I prove it by instances, and by 
that universal notion which the world hath of elec- 
tion. What is the difference between an elective 
and hereditary kingdom, but that in an elective 
kingdom, they have power or liberty to choose this 
or that man indifferently ; but in an hereditary 
kingdom, they have no such power nor liberty? 
Where the law makes u certain heir, there is a ue- 
cessitation to one ; where the law doth not name 
a certutu heir, there is no necessitatiou to one, 
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Atld there they have power or liberty to choose. 
An hereditary prince may he as grateful and ac- 
ceptable to his subjects, and as willingly received 
by them (according to that liberty which is op- 
posed to compulsion or violence), as he who is 
chosen ; yet he is not therefore an elective prince. 
In Germany aU the nobility aud commons may as- 
sent to the choice of the emperor, or be well 
plefised with it when it is concluded ; yet none of 
them elect or choose the emperor, but only those 
six princes who have a consultative, deliberative, 
and determiuative power iu his election ; aud if 
their votes or suffrages be equally divided, three 
to three, then the King of Bohemia hath the cast- 
ing voice. So likewise in cor[iorationa or com- 
monwealths, sometimes the people, sometimes the 
coinniou-coimril, have power to name so many 
persons for such an office, aud the supreme magis- 
trate, or senate, or lesser council respectively, to 
choose one of those. And all this is done with 
that caution and serresy, by billets or other means, 
that no man knows which way any man gave his 
vote, or with whom to be offended. If it were 
necessarily and inevitably prcdetenniucd, that this 
individual person, and no other, shnll and must be 
chosen, what needed all this circuit and caution, to 
do that which is not possible to be done otherwise, 
which one n\ay do as well as a thousand, and for 
douig of which no rational man can be offended, 
if the electors were necessarily predetermined to 
elect this man aud no other. And though T. H. 
was pleased to jiass by my University instance, yet 
1 mny not, until I see what he is able to say unto it. 
The junior of the mess in Cambridge divides the 
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meat in four ]>nrts; the senior chooseth first, then 
the second and third in their order. The junior 
is detcrmiucd to one, and hath no choice left, un- 
less it be to choose whether he will take that part 
which the rest have refiiscd, or none at nil. It 
may be this purt is more agreeable to his mind 
thau any of the others would have been ; but for 
all that he cannot be said to choose it, because be 
is determined to this one. Even such a liberty of 
election is that which is established by T. H. ; or 
rather much worse in two respects. The junior 
hath yet a liberty of contradiction left, to choose 
whether he will take that part, or not tnVe any 
part ; but he who is precisely predetermined to tlie 
choice of this object, hath no liberty to refuse it. 
Secondly, the juuior, by dividing carcftilly, may 
preserve to himself an equal share ; but he who is 
wholly determined by extrinsical causes, is left al- 
together to the mercy and disposition of another. 
"Thirdly, I prove it bythe texts alleged. (Numl 
xxx. 13) : /fa wife make a row, if is left to her* 
hashattd's choice, either to establish it or make 
is told. But if it he predetermined that he shall 
establish it, it is not in his power to make it void. 
If it be predetermined that he shall make it void, 
it is not in his power to establish it. And howso- 
ever it be determined, yet being determined, it is 
not iu his power indifferently, either to establish 
it, or to make it void at his pleasure. So (Joshua 
.xxiv. IS): Choose you this day whom ye will 
»erve: but / and my house will serce the Lord. 
It is too late to choose that this day, which was 
determined othenvise yesterday. Whom t/e will 
sereet whether the Gods whom your Jathers 
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served, or the Gwlx of the Amoritex. Where tliere no. vi. 
is an election of this or that, these Gods, or those 1., ', ^ ', 
Gods, there must needs be either an iiidiffereucy "pir 
to both objects, or at least a possibility to cither. 
/ (ittd my lioiuic will nerve the Lord. If be were 
extriiisicidly predetermiued, he should not say I 
will serve, but I mnst serve. And {2 Samuel ixiv. 
12) : / offer thee three things ^ choose thee which 
of them I shall do. How doth (lod offer three 
things to David's choice, if he had predetermined 
him to one of the three by a concourse of neces- 
sary extrinsical causes? If a sovereign prince 
should descend so far as to offer a delinquent his 
'choice, whether he would be fined, or imprisoned, 
or banished, and had underhand signed the sen- 
tence of his banishment, what were it else but 
plain drollery or mockery ? This is the argument 
which in T. H.'s opinion looks another wjiy. If it 
do, it is as the Parthiaus tised to fight> flying. His 
reason follows next to be considered." 

ANIMADVERSIONS UPOK THE BISHOP*S REPCT NO. VI. 

In this number he hath brought tliree places of 
Scripture to prove freewill. The first is, Jf a 
wife make a row, if (> left to her husbamfs choice 
either to establish it or to make it roi'rf. And, 
Choose you this day whom ye will serce, 4*c. Sut 
I and my house will serve the Lord. And, / (iffer 
thee three things, choose thee which of them I 
shall do. AVhich in the reply he endeavoureth to 
make good ; but needed not, seeing thry prove 
nothing but that a man is free to do if he will, 
which I deny not. He ought to prove he is free 
to will, which I deny. 
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(a) Secondly, " I prove it by instances, and by 
that universal notion which the world hath of 
election." 

His instances are, first, the difference between 
an hereditary kingdom and an elective ; and then 
the diflFLTCucc between the senior and junior of 
the mess taking their commons ; botli which prove 
the liberty of doing what they will, bnt not a U- 
berty to will. For in the first case, the electors are 
free to name whom they will, bnt not to will ; 
and in the second, the senior having aii appetite, 
chooseth what he hath an appetite to; but choos- 
cth not his appetite. 



NO. VII. 

T. H. For if there came into tlie husband's 
mind greater good by establishing than abrogating 
such a vow, the establiahiDg will follow necessa- 
rily. And if the evil that will follow thereon in 
the husband's opinion outweigh the good, the con- 
trary must needs follow. And yet iu this follow- 
ing of one's hopes and fears consisteth the nature 
of election. So that a man may both choose this, 
and cannot but choose this. And consequently 
choosing and necessity are joined together. 

J. D. (n) " There is nothing said with more 
eliow of reason in this cause by the patrons of 
necessity and adversaries of true liberty than 
this, that the will doth perpetually aud infallibly 
follow the last dictate of the understanding, or 
the last judgment of right reason. And in this, 
and this only, I confess T. H. hath good seconds. 
Yet the corumon and approved opinion is contrary, 
aud justly. 
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"For first, this very act of the understanding is an 
effect of the will, and a testimony of its power and 
liberty. It is tlie will, which affecting some par- 
ticular good, doth engage and command the un- 
derstanding to consult and deliberate what means 
are convenient for attaining that end. And though 
the will itself be blind, yet its object is good in 
general, which is tho end of all human actions. 
Therefore it belongs to the will, as to the general 
of an army, to move the other powers of the soul 
to their acts, and among the rest the understand- 
ing also, by applying it and reducing its power into 
act. So as whatsoever obligation the understand- 
ing doth put upon the will, is by the consent of 
the will, and derived from the power of the will, 
which waa not necessitated to move the under- 
standing to consult. Bo the will is the lady and 
mistress of human actions ; the understanding is 
her trusty counsellor, which gives no advice but 
when it is required by the will. ^Vnd if the first 
consultation or deliberation be not sufficient, the 
will may move a review, and require the under- 
standing to inform itself better and take advice 
of others, from whence many times the judgment 
of the understanding doth receive alteration. 

" Secondly, for the manner how the understand- 
ing doth determine the will, it is not naturally but 
morally. The will is moved by the understanding, 
not as by an efficient having a causal influence 
into the effect, but only by proposing and repre- 
senting the object. j\nd therefore, as it were ridi- 
culous to say that the object of the sight b the 
cause of seeing, so it is to say that the proposing 
of the object by the uuderstanduig to the will is 
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the cflose of wUlinp; mid tlierefore the under- 
fitandiug bath do place in that coucoursc of causes, 
vvhicli according to T. H. do necessitate the will. 

" Thirdly, the jud^ent of the understanding 
is not always practice practicKm, nor of such a 
nature iu itself as to oblige and determine the 
will to one. Sometimes, the understanding' pro- 
poseth t^vo or three means equally available to the 
nttainiu^ of one and the same end. Sometimes, it 
dictatetb that this or that particular good is eli- 
gible or fit to be chosen, but not that it is ne- 
cessarily eligible or that it miist be chosen. It 
may judge this or that to be a fit means, but 
not the only means to attain the desired end. In 
these cases no man can doubt but that the will 
may choose, or uot choose, this or tliat indiffer- 
ently. Yea, though the understanding shall judge 
one of tliese means to be more expedient than 
another, yet forasmuch as iu the less expedient 
there is found the reason of good, the will in re- 
spect of that domiuiou which it hath over itself, 
may accept that which the understanding judgeth 
to be less expedient, and refuse that which it 
judgeth to be more expedient. 

" Fourthly, sometimes the will doth not will the 
end so efficaciously, but that it may be, aud often 
is deterred from the prosecution of it by tlie dif- 
ficulty of the means ; and notwithstanding the 
judgment of the understanding, the will may still 
suspend its own act. 

" Fifthly, supposing, but not granting, that the 
will did necessarily follow the last dictate of the 
nnderstaudiiig, yet this proves no antecedent ne- 
cessity, but coexistent with the act; no extrinsical 
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riencssity, the will and tbe anderintandiii^ being but 
two faculties of the mam soul; uo absolute ucces- 
sity, but merely upon supposition. And therefore 
the same authors who maintain that the judgment 
of the understanding doth necessarily determine 
the will, do yet much more earnestly oppugn T.H.'s 
absolute necessity of all occurrences. Suppose 
the will shall apply the understanding to delibe- 
rate and not require a review. Suppose the dic- 
tate of the understaudiug shall be absolute, not 
this or that indifferently, nor this rather than that 
comparatively, but this positively ; nor this freely, 
but this necessarily. And suppose the will do 
will eftieaciously, and do not suspend its owu act. 
Then here is a necessity indeed, but neither abso- 
lute nor extrinsical, nor antecedent, flowing from 
a concourse of causes without ourselves, but a 
necessity upou suppositiou, which we do readily 
grant. So far T. H. is wide from the truth, whilst 
he mountains, either that tlie apprehension of a 
greater good dnth nece-ssitate the will, or that 
this is an absolute uecessity. 

(b) " Lastly, whereas he saitli, that ' the nature 
of election doth consist in following our hopes and 
fears,' I cannot but obsen*e that there is not one 
word of art in this whole treatise which he useth 
in the right sense ; I hope it doth not proceed out 
of an affectation of singularity, nor out of a cou- 
tcmpt of former WTiters, nor out of a desire to 
take in sunder the whole fi-ame of learning ami 
new mould it after his own mind. It were to he 
wished that at least he would give us a new tlic- 
rionary, tlmt we might tntderstand his sense. But 
because, this is but touched here sparingly, and 
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it agBOi in iu proper plaee. And for tke 
it dun foffice to saj, that Iwipea nd 
conimoD to brute beasts, bot electioa is a r&tioaal 
act, and is premier only to man, wbo is samcfims 
hi* animal, menthque rapaeim* alfdt. 

T. //. The 6ccoDd place of Scriptare is Jo«haa 
xxir. 15 ; the third b 2 Samoel xxir. 13 ; whereby 
it is clearly proved, that there is election in man, 
but Dot proved that such election was not ncceso- 
tsted by the hopes, and fear», and cou^idcraticsis 
of good and bad to follow, which depend not on 
the will nor are subject to election. And there- 
fore one answer series all Ruch places, if they 
were a thoutuind. 

J. D. " This answer being the very same with 
the fonner, word for word, which hath already 
gufficieutJjr been shaken in pieces, doth require no 
new reply. 



ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE BISnOF S REPLY KO. Til. 

(ff) " Tliere is nothing said with more show of 
reason in this cause by the patrons of necessity 
than thbi, * that the will doth perpetually and infal- 
Ubly foUow the last dictate of the understanding, 
or the last judgment of right reason,' &c. Yet 
the common and approved opinion is contrary, 
and justly ; for, first, this very act of the ander- 
standing is an eflfect of the will, &c." 

I note here, first, that the Bishop is mistaken in 
saying that I or any otlier patron of necessity, are 
of opinion that the will follows always the lost 
judgment of right reason. For it foUowetb as 
well the judgment of an erroneous as of a true 
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reasonin^ j and tlie troth in general is that it fol- mo. vii. 
loweth the lost opinion of the Roodness or evil- ^||J]^J^ 
ness of the object, be the opinion tnic or false. •'•"- "r^ '■•• 

Secondly, I note, that tii making the uuder- 
standing to be an effect of the will, he thinketh a 
man may have a will to that whinh he not so 
much as thinks on. And iu saying, that ** it is the 
will which, affecting some particular good, doth 
engage and cnmmand the understanding to con- 
sult," &c, that he not only thinketh the will aft'ect- 
elh a particular good, before tlie man understands 
it to be good; but also he thinketh that these w^ords 
"doth command the understanding," and these, 
" for it belongs to the will as to the general of an 
army, to move the other powers of the soul to 
their acts," and a great many more that follow, are 
sense, which they arc not, but mere confusion and 
emptiness : as, for example, " the understanding 
doth determine the wil),not natural)y,but morally," 
and " the will is moved by the understanding," is 
unintelligible, " Moved not as by an efficient," is 
nonsense. And where he saith, that " it is ridicu- 
lous to say the object of the sight is the cause of see- 
ing," he showetb so clearly that he uuderstaudeth 
nothing at all of natural philosophy, that I am sorry 
I had the ill fortune to be engaged with him iu a 
dispute of this hind. There is nothing that the 
simplest countryman could say so absurdly con- 
cerning the iniderstanding, as this of the Bishop, 
" the judgment of the understanding is not always 
practice practicum." A countryman will acknow- 
ledge there is judgment in men, but will as soon 
say the judgment of the judgment, as the judg- 
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NO.vti. ment of the understanding. And if prncttre prar- 
ticHitt liod been sense, be mi^ht have made a shift 
to put it into Euglii^h, Much more fuUowetfa of 
this stuff. 

(A) " Lastly, whereas he saitli, ' that tlic nature 
of election doth consiRt in following our hopes and 
fears,' I cannot but observe that there is not one 
word of art in this whole treatise which he oseth 
iu the right sense. I hope it doth not proceed out 
of an affectation of singularity, nor out of a con- 
tempt of former writere," &c. 

He might have said, tliere is not a word of jar- 
gon nor nonsense ; and that it proccedeth from an 
affectation of truth, and contempt of metaphysical 
writers, and a desire to reduce iuto frame the 
learning which they have confounded aud disor-; 
dered. 
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T. H. Supposing, it seems, I might answer as I 
have done, that necessity and election might stand 
together, and instance in the actions of children, 
fools, and brute tieasts, wltose fancies, I might say, 
are iiecessitateti and determined to one : before 
these his proofs out of Scripture, he desires to pre- 
vent that instance, and therefore says, that the 
actions of children, fools, madmen, and beasts, 
are indeed determined, but that they proceed not. 
from election, nor from free, but from si»ontaneou8 
agents. As for example, that the bee, when it 
niaketh honey, does it spontaneously ; and wheu 
the spider makes his web, he does it sponta- 
neously, and not by election. Though 1 never 
meant to ground any answer upon the experience 
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of what children, fonU, madmen, and l)eaxts do, no.viii. 
yet that your Lordship may miderstnud what can -^j^^-, 
be meaut by sponlaueous, and how it differs from fvh 
volimtary, I will answer that distinction, and show 
that it fighteth against its fellow arguments. Your 
Lortkhip therefore is to consider, that all volun- 
tary actions, where the thing that iiiduoeth the 
will is not fear, arc called also spontaneous, and 
said to be done by a man's own accord. As when a 
man giveth money voluntarily to another for mer- 
chandise, or out of affection, he is said to do it of 
his own accord, which in Latin is .iponte, and 
therefore the action is spontaneous ; though to 
give one's money willingly to a thief to avoid kill- 
ing, or throw it into the sea to avoid drowning, 
where the motive is fear, be not called s|)onta- 
neous. But every spontaneous action is not there- 
fore voluntary ; for volnntiry presupposes some 
precedent deliberation, that is to say, some con- 
sideration and meditation of what is likely to fol- 
low, both upon the doing and abstaining from tlie 
action deliberated of; whereas many actions are 
done of our own accord, aud are therefore sponta- 
neous ; of which nevertheless, as he thinks, we 
never consulted nor deliberated in ourselves, as 
when making no question nor any the least doubt 
in the world but that the thing we are about is 
good, we eat, or walk, or in auger strike or revile, 
which he thinks spontaneous, but not voluntary 
nor elective actions. And with snch kind of ac- 
tions he says necessitation may stand, but not with 
such as arc voluntary, and proc€x«I ujion election 
and deliberation. Now if I make it appear to you 
that even these actions which he says proceed from 
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children, madmeu, and beasts, proceed from de- 
liberation and election, and that actions inconsi- 
derate, rash and spontaneous, are ordinarily found 
iu those that are, by themselves and many more, 
thought as wise or wiser than ordinary men are ; 
then his argument coucludeth, that necessity and 
election may stand toother, which is contrary to 
that which he intendeth by all the rest of hb argu- 
ments to pro\-e. And first, your Lordship's own 
experience furnishes you with proof enough, that 
horses, dogs, and other brute beasts, do dcmor 
oftentimes upon the way they are to take : the 
horsf, retiring froio some strange figure he sees, 
and coniiug on again to avoid the spur. And what 
else doth man that deliberateth, but one while pro- 
ceed toward action, another while retire from it, 
as the hope of greater good draws him, or the fear 
of greater evil drives liim ? A child may be so 
young as to do all which it does without all de- 
liberation, but that is but till it chance to be hurt 
by doing somewhat, or till it be of age to nnder- 
staud the rod ; for the actions wherein he hath 
once a check, shall be deliberated on a second 
time. Fools and madmen manifestly deliberate 
no less than the wisest men, though they make not 
so good a choice, the images of things being by 
diseases altered. For bees and spiders, if he had so 
little to do as to be a spectator of their actions, he 
would have confessed not only election, but also 
art, prudeuce, and policy in them, very near equal 
to that of mankind. Of bees Aristotle says, their 
life is civil. He is deceived, if he think any spon- 
taneous action, after once being' checked in it. 
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differs from an action voluntary and elective, for no. \ in. 
even the setting of a man's foot iu the posture of a^,„..,;^/„ 
walkinja;, and the action of ordinary eating, waR''P™"""*'"P- 
once deliberated, how and when it should be 
done ; and though it afterwards became easy and 
habitual, so as to be done without fore thought, 
yet that does not hinder but that the act is volun- 
tary and proceeds from election. So also are the 
rashest actions of choleric persons voluntary and 
Tipon deliberation. For who is there, but verj- 
yonng children, that has not considered when and 
bow far he ought, or safely may, strike or revile. 
Seeing then he agrees with me that such actions 
are necessitated, and the fancy of those that do 
them is determined to the actions they do, it fol- 
lows ont of his own doctrine, that the liberty of 
election does not take away the necessity of elect- 
ing this or that individual thing. And thus one of 
his arguments fights against another. 

J. I). " We have partly seen before how T. H. 
hath coined a new kind of liberty, a new kind of 
necessity, a new kind of election ; and now in this 
section a new kind of spontaneity, and a new kind 
of voluntar)- actions. Although be say that here is 
nothing new to him, yet 1 begin to suspect that 
either here are many things new to him, or other- 
wise his election is not the result of a serious ma- 
ture deliberation, {a) The first thing that I offer, 
is, how often he mistakes my meaning in this one 
section. First, I make voluntary and spontaneous 
actions to be one and the same ; he saith, I distin- 
tinguish them, so as spontaneous actions may be 
necessary, but voluntar>' actions cannot. Secondly, 
(i) I distinguish between free acts and voluntary 
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acts. The former are always deliberate, the I 
may he indeliberate j all free aeta are Toloiitar)', 
but all voluutary acts art not free. But he saith 
I coufouud tbem and make tbem the same. 
(c) Thirdly, be saith, 1 ascribe tq)ontaucit)' only to 
fooli), children, madmen, and bcast» ; but 1 acknow- 
ledge spontaneity hath place in rational men, both 
aii it is couiprehended lu liberty, and as it is distin- 
guished from liberty. 

(rf) " Yet I have no reason to be offended at it j 
for he deals no otherwise with me than he doth 
with himself. Here he tells us that 'voluntary 
presupposed! deliberation.' But (No. xxv.) he tells 
us contrary, ' that whatsoever followeth the last 
appetite is voluntary, and where there is but one 
appetite, that is the last :' and that * no action 
of a man can be said to be without dehberation, 
though never so Buddeu.' So (No. xxxiii.) he tells 
us, that * by spontaneity is meau tinconsiderate pro- 
ceeding, or else nothiug is meant by it :' yet here 
he tells us, that ' all voluntary actions which pro- 
ceed not from fear, are spontaneous,' whereof 
many are deliberate, as that wherein he instanceth 
himself, ' to give money for merchandise.* Third- 
ly, when 1 said tlmt children, before they have the 
use of reason, act spontaneously, as when they 
suck the breast, but do uot act freely, because 
they have not judgment to deliberate or elect, here 
T. H. undertakes to prove that they do deliberate 
aud elect ; and yet presently after coufesseth 
again, that ' a child may be so young, as to do 
what it doth without all deliberation.' 

" Besides these mistakes and contradictions, he 
hath other errors also in this section. As this. 
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that no actions proceeding from fear are f^onta- n-o. riir. 
neou8. He who throws his ^oods into the sea to '~~' ^ 

• 11 -11- 1 . "• itoiiifp^ 

avoid drowning, doth it not only spontaneously, nT»r 

but even freely. He that wills the end, wills the 
means conducing to that end. It is true that if 
the action be considered nakedly without all cir- 
cumstances no man willingly or spontaneously 
casts his goods into the sea. But if wc tuke the 
action, as in this particular case, invested with all 
the circumstances, and in order to the end, that 
is, the saving of his own life, it is not only volun- 
tary and spontaneous, but elective and chosen by 
him, as the most prohable means for his own pre- 
servation. As there is an antecedent and a subse- 
quent will, so there is an antecedent and a sab- 
sequent si>ontancity. His grammatical argument, 
g^roundcd ujwn the derivation of spontaneous from 
sponte, weighs nothing ; we have learned in the 
rudiments of logic, that conjugates are sometimes 
in name only, and not in deed. He who casts his 
goods into the sea, may do it of his own accord in 
order to the end. Secondly, Uc errs in this also, 
that nothing is opposed to spontaneity but only 
fear. Invincible and antecedent ignorance doth 
destroy the nature of spontaneity or voluntariness, 
by removing that knowledge which sliould and 
would have prohibited the action. As a man 
thinking to shoot a wild beast in a bush, shoots 
his friend, which if he had knowu, he woidd not 
have shot. Thia man did not kill his &icnd of his 
own accord. 

" For the clearer understanding of these things, 
and to know what spontaneity is, let uk coiuiult 
awhile with the Schools about the distinct order 
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W. VIII. of voluntary or involnntfiry nations. Some acts 
Tin. BnUp-. proceed wholly from au extrinsical cause ; as the 
'^'.•- throwing of a stone upwards, a rape, or the draw- 

ing of a Christian by plain force to the idol's tem- 
ple ; these are ealled violent acts. Secondly, some^ 
proceed from an intritisical cause, but without any] 
manner of knowledge of the end, ns tlie falling ofJ 
a stone downwards; these are called natural acts. 
Thirdly, some proceed from an internal principle, 
with an imperfect knowledge of the cod, where 
there is an appetite to the object, bot no delibera- 
tion nor election ; as the acts of fools, children, 
beasts, and the inconsiderate acts of men of judg- 
ment. These are called voluntary or spontaneous 
acts. Fourthly, some proceed from an intrinsical 
cause, with a more perfect knowledge of the end, 
which are elected upon deliberation. These are 
called free acts. So then the formal reason of 
liberty is election. The neees&ary requisite to 
election is deliberatiou. Deliberation implyeth the 
actual use of reason. But deliberation and elec- 
tion cannot possibly subsist with au extrinsical 
predetermination to one. How should a maul 
deliberate or choose which way to go, who Ivuows 
that all ways are shut against him and madel 
impossible to him, but only one r This is thC: 
gemune seuse of these words voluntarif and spon~\ 
taneouH in this question. Though they were takeaj 
twenty other ways vulgarly or metaphorically, as 
we say spottfaneotis ulcers, where there is uo ap- 
petite at all, yet it were nothing to this contro- 
versy, which is not about wordsj but about things ; 
not what the words voluntary or free do or may 
signify, but whether all things be cstrinsically pre- 
determined to ODC. 
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" These grounds being laid for clearing the true 
sense of the words, the next thing to be examiued 
is, that contradiction which he hath espied in my 
discourse, or bow this ailment fighti! against his 
fellows. * If I,' saith T. H., * make it appear, that 
the spontaneous actions of fools, children, mad- 
men, and beasts, do proceed from election and 
dchbcration, and that inconsiderate and indelibe- 
rate actions are found in the wisest men, then this 
argument concludes that necessity and election 
may stand together, which is contrary to his asser- 
tion.' If this could be made appear as easily as 
it is spoken, it would concern himself much, who, 
when lie should prove that rational men are not 
free from necessity, goes about to prove that brute 
beasts do deliberate and elect, that is as nuich as 
to say, are free from necessity. But it concerns 
not me at all ; it is neither my assertion nor my 
opinion, that necessity and election may not meet 
together in the same subject ; violent, natural, 
spontaneous, and dehberate or elective nets may 
all meet together in the same subject. But this I 
say, that necessity and election cannot consist to- 
gether in the same act. l[c who is determined to 
one, is not free to choose oat of more than one. 
To begin with his latter supposition, '"that wise men 
may do inconsiderate and indeliberate actions," I 
do readily admit it. But where did he Icaru to 
infer a general conclusion from particular pre- 
mises ; as thus, because wise men do some inde- 
liberate acts, therefore no act they do is free or 
elective i Secondly, for his former supposition, 
" that fools, children, madmen, and beasts, do de- 
liberate and elect," if he could make it good, it is 
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not t who contradict myself, nor fight agaiusc 
mine own aswrtion, but it is he who endenTOurs to 
prove that which I altoeethcr deny. Me may well 
fiud a contradiction between him and me ; other- 
wise to what end is this dispate r But he shall 
not be able to find a difference between me mid 
myself. Bat the truth is, he is not able to prove 
any such thing ; and that brings me to my sixth 
consideration, that neither horses, nor bees, nor 
spiders, nor children, nor fools, nor madmen do 
deliberate or elect. 

" His first instance U in the horse, or do^, 
but more especially the horse. He told me that I 
divided my argument into squadrons, to apply my- 
self to your Lordship, being a military man ; aud 
I apprehend that for the same reason he gives his 
first instance of the horse, with a submission to 
your own experience. So far wellj but otherwise 
very disadvantageously to his cause. Men used tu 
say of a dull fellow, that he hath no more brains 
than a horse. .And the Prophet David saith, 
(Psnlni xxxii. 9) : He not like the hone and 
mule, which have no ftnderatandiHg. How do they 
deliberate without understanding ? Aud (Psalm 
xlix. 20), he eaith the same of all brute beasts : 
Ma7t being in honour had no undt^standing, hut 
became like unto the beasts that perish. The 
horse * demurs upon his way.' Why uot ? Out- 
ward objects, or inward fancies, may produce a 
stay in his course, though he have no judgment 
cither to deliberate or elect. ' He retires from 
some strange figure which he sees, and comes on 
again to avoid the spur.' So he nmy ; and yet be 
far enough from deliberation. .\!1 this proceeds 
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from the scusittvc passiou of fear, vrbieli is a per- no. virt. 
turbation arising from the expectation of some im- 
minent evil. IJut he nrgeth, * what else doth a 
mau that deliberateth ?' Yes, very mxich. The 
horse fcareth some outward object, but delibera- 
tion is a comparing of t^veral means conducing to 
the same end. Fear is commonlv of one, delibe- 
ration of more than one ; fear is of those things 
which are not in our power, deliberation of those 
things which are in our power ; fear arisetb many 
times out of natural antipathie-s, but in these dis- 
nonveniences of nature deliberation bath no place 
at oU. In a word, fear is an enemy to deliberation, 
and betrayeth the succours of the soul. If the 
horse did deliberate, he should consult with reason, 
whether it were more expedient for bira to go that 
way or not ; he would represent to himself all the 
dangers both of going and staying, and compare 
the one with the other, and elect that which is less 
evil ; he should consider whether it were not better 
to endure a Httle hazard, tluiu uuf^tefuUy and 
dishonestly to fail in his duty towards his master, 
who did breed him and doth feed him. This the 
horse doth not ; neither is it possible for him to do 
it- Secondly, for children, T. H. confesseth that 
they may be so young that they do not deliberate 
at all ; afterwards, as they attain to the use of 
reason l)y degrees, so by degrees they l)ecome free 
agents. Then they do deliberate ; before they tlo 
not deliberate. The rod may be a means to make 
them use their reason, when they have power to 
exercise it, but the rod cannot produce the power 
before they have it. Thirdly, for fools and mad- 
men, it is not to be understood of such madmen 
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NO. Tin. as have tlieir fttclda inferrnllts, who are mad am 
disereet by fits ; when tliej' have the use of reason, 
they are no roadmen, but may deliberate as well 
as others ; nor yet of tnich fools as are only com- 
parative fools, that is, less wise than others. Such 
may deliberate, though not so clearly, nor so judi- 
ciously as others ; but of mere madmen, and mere 
natural fools, to say that they, who have not the 
use of reason, do deliberate or use reason, implies 
a contradict] on. But bis chiefest confidence is iu 
his bees and sjiidcrs, ' of whose actions,* he saith, 
* if I bad been a spectator, I would have confessed, 
not only election, but al.so art, prudence, policy, 
very near equal to that of mankind, whose life, a.s 
Aristotle saith, is civil." Truly 1 have con leni plated 
their actions many times, and have been much 
taken with their curious works; yet my thoughts 
did not reflect so much upon them, as upon their 
Maker, who is sic magnus in magni-i, that he is 
not minor in parrts ; so great in great things, that 
be Is not less iu small thiugs. Yes, I have seen 
those silliest of creatures, and seeing their rare 
works I have stfu enough to confute all the bold- 
faced atheists of this age, and their hellish blas- 
phemies. 1 saw them, hut I praised the marvellous 
works of God, and admired that gi-eat and first in- 
tellect, who hath both adapted their organs, and 
determined their fancies to these particular works. 
I was nut so simple as to ascribe those rarities to 
their own invention, which I knew to proceed from 
n mere instinct of nature. In all other things they 
arc the dullest of creatures. Naturalists write of 
bees, that their fancy is imperfect, not distinct from 
their common-sense, spread over their whole body, 
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and only perwiiving; things present. Wlieii Aristo- [jo_ yiii. 
tie wills them politiail or sociable creatures, he did 
not intend it really that they lived a civil life, but 
according to on annlog;y, because they do such 
things by instinct as truly poUtical creatures do 
out of judgment. Nor when I read in St. Ambrose 
of their hexag(>u» or sexougular celU, did I there- 
fore conclude that they were mathcmaticiaus. Nor 
when I read in Crespet, that they invoke God to 
their aid when they go out of their hives, bending 
their thighs in form of a cross, and bowing them- 
selves ; did I therefore think that this was an act 
of religious piety, or that ihey were capable of 
theological virtues, whom I see in all otlier things 
in which their fancies are not determined, to be 
the silliest of creatures, strangers not only to right 
reason, bnt to all resemblances of it. 

" Seventhly, concerning those actions which are 
done upon precedent and passed deliberations ; 
they are not only spontaneous, but free acts. 
Habits contracted by tise and experience, do help 
the will to act with more facility and more dcter- 
minatcly, as the hand of the artificer is helped by 
liis tools. And precedent deliberations, if they 
were sad and serious, and proved by experience to 
be profitiihle, do save the labour of subsetjuent con- 
sultations ; Jrustra Jit per plura, quod fieri po- 
test j}er paucmra. Yet nevertheless the actions 
which arc done by virtue of these formerly ac- 
quired habits, arc no let^s free, than if the delibera- 
tion were coeicistent with this particular action. 
Me that hath gained an habit and skill to play such 
a lesson, needs not a new deliberation how to play 
every time that he plays it over and over. Yet I 
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^-, walking or eating universally considered, are free 
actions, or proceed from true liberty ; not so much 
because they want a particular deliberation before 
every individual act, as because they are auimul 
motious and need no deliberation of reason, aa we 
gee in brute beasts. And nevertheless the i^ame 
acdons, as they are considered individually, and 
invested with their due circumstances, may be and 
often arc free actions subjected to the liberty of 
the agent. 

** Lastly, whereas T. H. comparetb the first mo- 
tions or rash attempts of choleric persons with 
such acquired habits, it is a great mistake. Those 
rash attempts arc voluntary aetious, and may be 
facilitated sometimes by acquired habits. But yet 
for as much as actions are often altered and varied 
by the circumstances of time, place, and person, so 
as that act which at one time is morally good, at 
another time may be morally evil ; and for as 
mucli as a general precedent deliberation how to 
do this kind of action, is not sufficient to moke 
this or that particular action good or expedient, 
which being in itself good, yet particular circum- 
stances may render inconvenient or unprofitable 
to some persons, at some times, in some places: 
therefore a precedent general deUberatiou how to 
do any act, as for instance, how to write, is not 
sufficient to make a particular act, as my writing 
this individual reply, to be freely done, without a 
particular and subsequent deliberation. A man 
learns French advisedly ; that is a free act. The 
same man in his cbolcr and passion reviles bis 
friend in French, without any deliberation ; this is 
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a spontaiioous act, bot it is not a free act. If he no.viii. 
had taken time to advise, he would not bare reviled j^gj^,, 
his frieud. Yet as it is not free, so neither is it so "n^- 
ueccssary as the bees making houey, whose fancy 
is not only inclined, but determined, by nature to 
that act. So even- way he fails. And Lis conclu- 
sion, that the liberty of election doth not take away 
the necessity of electing this or that individual 
thing, is no consequent from my doctrine, but from 
his own. Neither do my arguments fight one 
agmnst another, but his private opinions fight both 
against me and against an undoubted truth. A 
free agent endowed with liberty of election, or 
with an elective power, may nevertheless be neces- 
sitated in some indindual acts, but those acts 
wherein he is necessitated, do not flow from his 
elective power, neither are those acts which flow 
from his elective power necessitated." 

ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE BISHOP's HCPLY NO.VIII. 

(a) " The first thing that I offer is, how often he 
mistakes my meaning in this one section. First, I 
make voluntary and spontaneous actions to be one 
and the same. He saith, I distinguish them," &c. 

It is very possible I may have mistaken him i 
for neither he nor I uuderslaud him. If they be 
one, why did he without need bring in this strange 
word, spontaneous: Or rather, why did the School- 
men bring it in, if not merely to shift off the lUfti- 
culty of maintaining their tenet of free-will ? 

(b) '* Secondly, he saith I distinguish between 
free acts and voluntary acts ; but he sailh, I con- 
found them nud make them the same." 
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In his reply No. ii, he saith, that for the clear- 
iug of tlie question, we are to know the difference 
between these three, necessity, spontaneity, and 
liberty ; and because I thouj^lit be kuuw that it 
could not be cleared without understanding what is 
wlU, [ had reason to think that spontaneity was his 
new word for will. And presently after, " some 
things are necessary, and not voluntary or sponta- 
neous ; some things are both uecei*sar>' and volau- 
tary.'' These words, voluntary and spontaneous, so 
put together, would make any man beheve sponta- 
neous were put as explicative of voluntary ; for it 
is no wonder in the eloquence of the Schoolmen. 
Therefore, presently after, these words, " sponta- 
neity consists in a conformity of the appetite, either 
intellectual or sensitive," signiiy that spontaneity is 
a conformity or likeness of the appetite to the ob- 
ject ; which to me soundetb as if he had said, that 
the appetite is like the object ; which is as proper 
as if he had said, the hunger is like the meat. If 
this be the bishop's meaning, as it is the meaning 
of the words, he is a very fine philosopher. But 
hereafter I will venture no more to say his meaning 
is this or that, especially where he useth terms of 
art. 

(c) " Thirdly, he saith, I ascribe spontaneity only 
to fools, children, madmen, and beasts. But I ac- 
knowledge epoutaueity hath place in rational men," 
Sic. 

I resolve to have no more to do with spontaneity. 
But I desire the reader to take notice, that the 
common people, ou whose arbitratiou dependeth 
the signification of words in common use, amoug^ 
the Latins and Greeks did call all actions and mo- 
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tions whereof they did perceive no cause, s^ponta- no. vm. 
iieous and nvrofinra : 1 say, uot those actions which f^,^^^^^^^^^ 
had no causes ; for all actions have their causes ; »""* "i>o" n- . 
but those actions whose causes they did not per- 
ceive. So that spontaneous, an a general nnme, 
comprehended many actions and motions ot inani- 
mate creatures ; as the falling of heavy things 
do\vnward3, whieh they thought spontaneous, and 
that if they were not hindered, they would descend 
of their own accord. It comprehended also all 
animal motion, as begiuutug from the will or appe- 
tite ; because the causes of the vnW and appetite 
being not perceived, they supposed, as the Bishop 
doth, that they were the causes of themselves. So 
that which ill general is called spoutaneous, being 
applied to men and beasts in special, is called 
voluntnr)'. Yet the will and appetite, though the 
very same thing, use to be distinguished in certain 
occasions. For in the public conversation of men, 
where they are to judge of one another's will, and 
of the regularity and irregularity of one another's 
actions, not every ap))etitc, but the last is esteemed 
in the public judgmcut for the will : nor every 
action proceeding from appetite, but that only to 
which there had preceded or ought to have pre- 
ceded some deliberatiou. And this I say is so, 
when one man is to judge of another's will. For 
evcr>' man in himself knoweth that what he de- 
sireth or hath an appetite to, the same he hath a 
will to, though his will may be changed before he 
hath obtained his desire. The Bishop, understand- 
ing nothing of tbirf, might, if it had pleased him, 
have called it jargon. But he had rather pick out 
of it some contradictions of myself. And there- 
fore saith : 
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10 reason to be offended at it, 
(mcaiiiiig such coutradictioiis), for he duaicth uo 
otherwise with me than he doth with himself." 

It is a contradiction, he saith, that having said 
that " voluutarj- prewupjwseth deliberation," I say 
in another place, " that whatsoever followeth the 
last ap]>elite, is voluntary, and where there is bat 
one appetite, that is the last." Not obscn'iug that 
toluiitary presnpposeth deliberation, when the 
judgment, whether the action be voluutarj- or not, 
is not in the actor, but in the jndge ; who rcg^ardeth 
not the will of the actor, where there Ls nothing to 
be accused in the action of deliberate malice ; yet 
knoweth that though there be but one api>etite, the 
same is truly will for the time, and the action, if it 
follow, a voluntary action. 

This also he saith is a contradiction, that having 
said, ''no action of a man eau be said to be with- 
out deliberation, though never so sudden," I say 
afterward that " by spontaneity is meant incon- 
siderate proceeding." 

Again he obser\'es not, that the action of a tnaii 
that is not a child, in public judgment how rash, 
inconsiderate, and suddeu soever it be, it is to be 
taken for deliberation ; because it is supposed, he 
ought to have considcrcdaud compared his intended 
action with the law ; when, nevertheless, that sud- 
den and indeliberate action was truly voluntary. 

Another contradiction which he finds is this, that 
having imdertaken to prove *' that children before 
they have the use of reason do deliberate and elect," 
I say by and by after a " child may be so young 
as to do what he doth without all deliberatiou." I 
yet sec no contradiction here ; for a child may be 
so young, as that the appetite thereof is its first 
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appetite, but afterward and often before it come to no. viii. 
have the use of reason, may elect one thine and ;* ' 

I'll Ammaiin- 

refuse another, and consider the consequences of n.>»i uiv<. ti^ 
what it is about to do. Aud why not as well as ' "t* "tt- 
beasts, which never liave the use of reason ; for 
they deliberate, as men do ? For though men and 
beasts do differ in many things very much, yet they 
differ not in the nature of their deliberation. A 
man can reckon by words of general signification, 
make propositions, and syllogUms, and compute in 
numbers, magnitudes, proportions, aud other things 
computable ; which being done by the advantage 
of language, and words of general significations, a 
beast that hath not language cannot do, nor a man 
that hath langoage, if he misplace the words, that 
are his counters. From hence to the end of this 
number, he di&courscth figain of spontaneity, and 
how it is in children, madmen, and beasts ; which, 
as I before resolved, I will not meddle with ; let 
the reader think and judge of it as he pleaseth. 

NO. IX. 

/. D. " Secondly, (a) they who might have 
done, aud may do, many things which they leave 
undone ; and they who leave uudone many things 
which they might do, are neither compelled nor 
necessitated to do what they do, but have true 
liberty. But wc might do many things which wc 
do not, and we do many things which we might 
leave undone, as is plain, (1 Kings iii. II): Be- 
cause thou kaxl asked thin thing, and hast not 
asked for thyself long life, neither hmt asked 
riches for thyself, nor hast asked the l\fe of thine 
enemies &c. God gave Solomon his choice. He 
might have ai^ked riches, but then he had not asked 
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wisdom, which be did a»k. He did ask wisdom, 
but he might have a^kcd riches, which ycl he did 
not ask. Aud {Acts v. 4) : /l/tcr it was sold, 
teas it not in thine own poicer 9 It was in bis 
own power to ^ive it, and it was in bis own power 
to retain it. Yet if he did give it, be could not 
retain it ; and if he did retain it, be could not give 
it Therefore we may do, what we do not. And 
we do not, what we might do. That is, we have 
true liberty from necessity." 

T. II. Tlie second argument firom Scripture 
consisteth in histories of men that did one thing, 
when, if they would, they might have done another. 
The places are two; one is in I Kings iii, 1 1, 
where the history says, God was pleased that 
Solomon, who might, if be would, have asked 
riches or revenge, did nevertheless ask wisdom at 
God's hands. The other is the words of St. Peter 
to Ananias, (Acts v. A) : After it was mld^ teas it 
not in thine own power ? 

To which the answer is tlie same with that I 
answered to the former places : that they prove 
that there is election, but du not disprove the ne- 
cessity which I maintain of what they so elect. 

" We have had the very same answer twice 
before. It seemeth that he is well-pleased with 
it, or else he would not draw it in again so sud- 
denly by head and shoulders to no purpose, if 
he did not conceive it to be a panchreston, a salve 
for all sores, or dicfamitmiy sovereign dittany, to 
make all his adversaries' weapons to drop out of 
the wounds of his cause, only by chewing it, with- 
out any application to the sore. I will not waste 
the time to show any further, how the members of 
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his distinction do cross one another, and one take mo. i:c. 
away another. To make every election to be of J, „■ ' 
one thins imposed by necessity, nnd of another nrij. 
thtiig which is absolutely impossible, is to make 
election to be no election at all. But I forbear to 
press tliat at present. If I may be bold to use his 
own phrase, his answer looks quite another way 
from mine argument. My second reason was this : 
' They who may do, and might have done many 
tilings which they leave undone, and w ho le^ive un- 
done many things which they might do, are not 
necessitated, nor precisely and antecedently deter- 
mined to what they do." 

" But we might do many things which we do 
not. and we do many things which we might leave 
undone, as appears evidently by the texts alleged. 
Tliereforc we are not antecedently and preeisely 
determined, nor necessitated to do all things which 
we do. What is here of election in this argument ? 
To what proposition, to what term doth T. II. ap- 
ply his answer ? He neither affirms, nor denieth, 
nor distinguish eth of any thing contained in my 
argument. Here I must be bold to call upon him 
for a more pertinent answer." 

AMM.*DVERSIONS UPON THE BrSHOP's REPLY SO. IX. 

The llishop, for the proving of free-will, had 
alleged this text : liccattse tliou hast ankid this 
thing, and hast not asked for thyself lonf^ 'f/*'j ^^• 
And another, (Acts v. -l) : After it wax sold, was it 
not in thine own power ? Out of which he infers, 
there was no necessity that Solomon should a-^k 
wisdom rather than long life, nor that Ananias 
should tell a lie concerning the price for which he 

VOL. V. H 
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MO. IX. sold his land: and 
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answer, that they prove 
election, but disprove not the noccssity of election, 
"pwA* satisfieth him not; because, saith he, (a) "they 
who might h&ve done what they left undone, and 
left undone what they might have done, are not 
necessitated." 

But how doth he kuow (understanding power 
properly taken) that Solomon had a real power to 
ask long life ? No doubt Solomon knew nothing 
to the contrary ; but yet it wad possible that God 
might have hindered him. For though God gate 
Solomon his choice, that is, the thing which he 
should chooRe, it doth not follow, that he did not 
also give him the act of election. And for the 
oUier text, where it is said, that the price of the 
land was in Auanias's power, the word power 
siguifieth no more than the word right, that is, 
the right to do with his own what he pleased, 
which is not a real and natural power, but a ci\Tl 
power made by covenant. And therefore the 
former answer is sufficient, that though such 
places are clear enough to prove election, they 
have no strength at all to take away necessity, 

NO. X. 

J. I). " Thirdly, if there be no true liberty, but 
all things come to pass by inevitable necessity, 
then what are all those interrogations, and ob- 
jurgations, and reprclicu^ious, and expostulations, 
which we find so frequently in holy Scriptures, (be 
it spoken with all due respect), but feigned and 
hypocritical exaggerations ? Hast thou eaien <if' 
the trefij whereof I commanded that thou shoiddst 
not eat? (Gen. iii. 11.) And (verse 13) he saith 
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to Eve, Why hant thou done this ? And (Oon. so. x. 
iv. 6) to Cain, Why art t/iott terothy and why ^|„ uj,]™^ 
is thy cOtttttenxince cast down 9 And, (Kzech. "i-V 
xviji. 31) : Why tvifl ye die, house of Israel ? 
Doth God command openly not to pat, and 
yet scprRtly by himself or by the second causes 
necessitate him to eat ? Doth he reprehend 
him for doing that, which he hath antecedently 
determined that he must do ? Doth he pro- 
pose things under impossible conditions ? Or 
were not this pldu mockery and derision? Doth 
a loving; master chide his servant because he doth 
not come at his call, and yet knows (hat the poor 
scr\ant is chained and fettered, so a* he cannot 
move, by the master's own order, without the ser- 
vant's default or consent ? They who talk here 
of a twofold will of (Jod, secret and revealed, and 
the one opposite to the other, understand not 
what they say. Tiiese two wills concern several 
persons. The secret will of God, is what he will 
do himself; the revealed will of God, is what he 
would have us to do ; it may be the secret will of 
God to take away the life of the father, yet it is 
Gad's revealed will that his son should wish his 
life and pniy for his life. Here is no contradic- 
tion, where the agents are distinct. But for the 
same person to command one thtn^, and yet to 
necessitate him that is commanded to do another 
thing ; to chide a man for doing that, which he 
hath determined inevitably atid irresistibly that he 
most do ; this were (1 am afraid to utter what they 
are not afraid to assert) the highest dissimulation. 
God's chiding proves man's Hberty." 

T. H. To the third and fifth ai^iimenU, 1 shall 
make but one answer. h « 
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J. D. (a) ** Certainly distinct arguments, as the 
third and fifth are, the one drawn from the truth 
of God, the other from the justice of God, the one 
from his objurations and reprehensions, the other 
from his judgments after life, did require distinct 
answers. But the plain truth is, that neither 
here, nor in his answer to the fifth argument, nor 
in this whole treatbe, is there one word of solu- 
tion or satisfaction to this ailment, or to anf 
part of it. All that looks like an answer is con- 
tained. No. XII : 'That which be does is made 
just by bis doing: just, 1 say, iu him, not alwajrs 
just in us by the example ; for a man that shall 
command a thing openly, and plot secretly the 
hiudeniuce of the same, if he punish him whom 
he commanded so for not doing it, is unjust.* 
(6) I dare not insist upon it, I hope his meaning^ is 
not so bad as the words intimate and as I appre- 
hend, that is, to impute falM^hood to Him that is 
truth itself, and to justify feigning and dissimula- 
tion in God, as he doth tyranny, by the infinite- 
ness of his power and the absoluteness of his 
dominion. And therefore, by h s leave, I must 
once again tender him a new summons for a Aill 
and clear answer to thb argument also. He tells 
ns, that he was not surprised. Whether he were 
or not, 19 more than 1 know. But this I see plainly, 
that either he is not provided, or that his cause 
admits no choice of answers. The Jews dealt in- 
geniously, when they met with a diflficuU knot 
which they could not untie, to put it upon Elias : 
£iias vcill answer it when, ke comet. 
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ANIMADTERSIOKS UPON TUB BISHOP S REftY NO. X. 

The nishop argued thus : " Thirdly, if there be no. x. 
no true liberty, but all things come to pass by Aaima^r 
iiievitable necessity, then what are those interro- ]wX4^*i»piy. 
gatious wc find so frequently in holy Scriptures, 
{be it sj)okeii witli all due respect), but feigned 
and hypocritical exaggerations?" Here putting to- 
gether two repugnant snppositions, either craftily 
or {be it spoken with all due respect) iguorautly, 
he wouhl have men believe, becauste T hold neces- 
sity, that I deny liberty, 1 hold as much that there 
is true liberty as he doth, and more, for I hold it 
as from necessity, and that there must of necessity 
be liberty ; but be holds it not from necessity, and 
so makes it possible there may be none. His ex- 
postulations were, first. Hast thou eaten of tfte 
tree whereof I commanded thee that thou shouldtt 
not eat? Secondly, Why hast thott done thiit? 
Thirdly, IF//y art thou wroth, and why /> thy 
countenance cast down f Fourtlily, IVhy will ye 
die, home of Israel 9 These armaments re- 
quiring the same answer which some other do, 
I thought fit to remit them to their fellows. But 
the Bishop will not allow me that. For he saich, 

(a) " Certainly, distinct argnmente, as the third 
and fifth are, &c. did require distinct answers." 

I a[ii therefore to give an account of the mean- 
ing of the aforesaid objurgations and expostula- 
tions ; not of the end for which God said, llojtt 
thou eaten of the trecy ^v., but how those words 
may be taken without repugnance to the doctrine 




NO. x, of necessity. These words. Hast thou eaten of 
. ' T_ ' the Irce whereof I commanded thai thou xhouUUl 
lioni njuti ih> not eot, couviuce Adam that, iioCn ithstaiuliiig God 
' had placed in the gurdeu a means to keep him per- 
petually from dying in case he shonld accommo- 
tlate his will to obedicucc of God's commandment 
conccming the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, yet Adam was not so much master of his] 
own will as to do it. Whereby is signified, that a 
mortal man, though invited by the promise of im- 
mortality, ciinnot gt)vem his own will, though his 
will govern liis actions ; which dependence of the 
actions on the will, is that which ])roi)erly and 
truly is called liberty. And the like may be said 
of the words to Kve, IVhy hast thtm done thU f 
and of those to Cain, Why art thou wroth 9 ^c. 
and to Israel, Why ici/i ye die, O house of Israel? 
But the Bishop here will say die signifieth not 
die, but live eternally in torments; for by such 
interpretations any mnn may answer anything. 
And whereas he asketh, " Doth God reprehend 
him for doin"; that which he hath antecedently 
determined him that he must do ?" T answer, no ; 
but he conviiiceth and instructeth him, that though 
immortahty was so wisy to obtaiu, as it might be 
bad for the abstinence fi-om the fruit of one only- 
tree, yet he could not obtain it but by pardou, 
and by the sacrifice of Jesus Christ : nor is there 
here any punishment, but ouly a reducing of Adam 
and Eve to their original mortality, where death 
was no punishment but a gift of God. In which 
mortaUty he lived near a thousand years, and had 
a numerous issue, and Uvcd without misery, and 
1 believe shall at the resurrection obtiiiu the im- 
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mortality which then he lost. Nor in all this is no. x. 
there anv plottinir secretly, or any mockery or '" ' ' 
derision, which the Bishop would make men be--i"""']-"t'" 
Uevc there is. And whereas he saith, that "they ""*"'[•*"''''■ 
who talk here of a twofold will of God, secret and 
revealed, and the one opposite to the other, nn- 
derstand not what they say :" the Protestant 
doctors, both of our and other Churches, did use 
to distinguiah between the secret and revealed 
will of God ; the fonner they called coluHtm bene 
plaeiti, which sigiiifieth absolutely his will, the 
other voluntas signi, that is, the signification of 
his will, in the same sense that I call the one 
his will, the other his comimiudmiruiy which may 
Rometimes differ. For God's commamlment to 
Abraham was, that he should sacrifice Isaac, but 
his will was, that he should not do it. God's 
denunciation to Nineveh was, that it should be 
destroyed within forty days, but his will was, 
that it should not. 

(ft) " I dare not insist upon it, I hope his mean- 
ing is not so bad, as the words intimate, and as I 
apprehend ; that is, to impute falsehood to Him 
that is truth itself," &c. 

\V"nat damned rhetoric and snbtle calumny is 
this ) Gotl, I said, might command a thing openly, 
and yet hinder the doing of it, without injustice; 
but if a man should command a thing to be done, 
and then plot secretly the hinderauce of the same, 
and pmiish for the not doing it, it were injustice. 
This it is which the Bishop apprehends as an im- 
putation of falsehood to God Almighty. And per- 
haps if the death of a sinner were, as he thinks, 
an eternal life in extreme misery, a man might as far 




as Job hath done, expostulate with God Almighty; 
AjdoMdnt "**' accusing him of injustice, because whatsoever 
n^BtvfoaOm [je doth IS therefore just because done by him ; but 
of httle tenaernesR and love to mankind. Aud this 
expostulation will be equallyjust or unjust, whether 
the necessity of all things be granted or dt-uicd. 
For it is manifest that God could have made man 
impeccable, and can now preseri'e hhu from sin, or 
forgive him if he please ; and therefore, if he 
please uot, the expotitulntion is ns reasonable in 
the cases of liberty as of Heceasity. 

^o. \i. 

J. D. " Fourthly, if cither the decree of God, or 
the foreknowledge of God, or the influence of the 
stars, or the concatenation of canses, or the physi- 
cal ur uiural efficacy of objects, or the last dictate 
of the understanding, do take away true liberty, 
then Adam before his fall had no true liberty. For 
he was subjected to the same decrees, the same 
prescience, the same constellations, the same causes, 
the same objects, the same dictates of the under- 
Standing. But, quicquid ostendes mhi sic, incre- 
dulm odi ; the greatest opposers of our liberty, 
are ns earnest maintainers of the liberty of Adam. 
Thercfore none of these supposed impediments 
take away true liberty." 

T. If. The fourth argument is to this effect : "If 
the decree of (Jod, or his foreknowledge, or the 
uifluence of the stars, or the concatenation of 
causes, or the physical or moral efficacy of causes, 
or the last dictate of the understanding, or what- 
soever it he, do take away tnie liberty, then Adam 
before hts fail had no true liberty. Quicquid osten- 
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des wihi Aie, incredulM odi" That which I say 
necessitateth and determtneth every action, (that 
he may uo longer doubt of my meaitiug), is the 
sum of all those things, which being now existent, 
conduce and concur to the production of that ac- 
tion hereafter, whereof if auy one thing now were 
wanting, the effect could not be produced. This 
concourse of causes, whereof every one is deter- 
mined to be such as it is by a like eoncouree of 
former causes, may well be called (in respect they 
were all set and ordered by the eternal cause of all 
things, God Almighty) the decree of God. 

But that the foreknowledge of God should be a 
cause of any thing, cannot be truly smd ; seeing 
foreknowledge is knowledge, and knowledge de- 
pcndcth on the existence of the things known, and 
not they on it. 

The influence of the stars is but a small part of 
the whole cause, consisting of the concourse of all 
agents. 

Nor doth the concourse of all causes ]make one 
simple chaiu or concatenation, but "an innumerable 
number of chains joined together, not in all parts, 
but in the first link, God Almighty ; and conse- 
quently the whole cause of an event does not 
always depend upon one single chain, but on many 
together. 

Natural efficacy of objects does determine vo- 
luntary agents, aud necessitates the will, and con- 
sequently the action ; but for moral efficacy, I 
understand not what he means hy it. The last 
dictate of the judgment concerning the good or 
bad that may follow on any action, is not properly 
the whole cause, but the last part of it ; and yet 
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may be said to produce the effect necessarily, 
such mauncr as the last feather mar be said to 
break an horse's back, when there vrere so man] 
l^d on before as there wanted but that to do it. 

Now for his argument, tliat if the concourse of 
all the causes necessitate the effect, that tUen it 
follows, Adam had no true liberty. I deny the 
conscqueucc ; for I make not only the effect, bttt 
also the election of that jjartieular effect to be ne- 
cessary, inasmuch as the will itself, and e^ch pro- 
pension of a man during bis deliberation, is aa 
much necessitated, and depends on a sufficient 
canse, as any thing else whatsoever. As for exam- 
pie, it is no more necessary that fire should bum. 
than that a man, or other creature, whotie limbs be 
moved by fancy, should have election, that is, 
liberty to do what he has a fancy to, though it be 
not in his will or power to choose his fancy, or 
choose his election or will. 

This doctrine, because he says he hates, I doubt 
had better been suppressed j as it should have been, 
if both your Lordship and he had not pressed me 
to an answer. 

J. v. (a) " This argument was sent forth only as 
an espy to make a more full discovery, what were the 
true grounds of T. H.'s supposed necessity. Which 
errand being done, and the foundation whereupon 
he builds being found out, which is, as I called it, a 
concatenation of causes, and, as he calls it, a con- 
course of necessary causes ; it would now be a su- 
perfluous and impertinent work in me to undertake 
the refutadon of all those other opiulous, which 
he doth not undertake to defend. And therefore I 
shall waive them at the present, with these short 
animadversions. 
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(b) " Conceraing the etenial decree of God, mo. xi, 
he confounds the decree itself with the execution - - ' 
of his decree. And concerning the foreknowledge rrptj. 
of God, he confounds that speculative kuowled^, 
which is called i/ie knowhdfre of vision, (which 
doth not produce the intellective objects, no more 
than the sensitive vision doth produce the sensible 
objects), with that other knowledge of God, which 
is called the hwiclcti^e of approbation, or a prac- 
tical L'lioivletlge, that is, knowledge joined with an 
net of the will, of which divines do truly say, that 
it is the cause of things, as the knowledge of the 
artist is the cause of his work. John i. : God 
made all things by his word ; that is, hy his wis- 
dom. Concerning the influence of the stars, I 
wish he had expressed himself more clearly. For as 
I do wiUiiip'ly gi'ant, that those heavenly bodies do 
act upon these sublunary things, not only by their 
motion and light, but also by an occult virtue, 
which we call influence, as we see by manifold ex- 
perience in the loadstoue and shell-fish, &c. : so if 
he intend that by these inftueuces they do natu- 
rally or physically determine the will, or have any 
direct dominion over human counsels, either in 
whole or in part, either more or less, he is in an 
error. Concerning the concatenation of eauseg, 
whereas he makes not one chain, but an innumera- 
ble number of chains, (I hope he speaks hyperbo- 
lically, and doth not intend that they are actually 
infinite), the difference is not material whether one 
or many, so long as they are all joined together, 
both in the first hnk, and likewise in the eifect. It 
senes to no end but to shew what a shadow of 
liberty T. H. doth fancy, or rather what a dream 
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of a shadow. As if one chain were not sufficieuc 
to load poor man, but he mast he clo^g'ed vrith 
innumerable chains. Tliis is just such another 
frt'fdoin as the Turkish gal Icy- slaves do enjoy. 
But I admire that T. H., who is so versed lu this 
question, should here confess that he understands 
not the difference between physical or natural^ and 
moral effiL-acy : and much more that he should 
affirm, that outward objects do determine volun- 
tary agents by a natural efficacy. No object, no 
seeond asrent, anfi^el or devil, can determine the 
•will of man naturally, but (Jod alone, in respect of 
his supreme dominion over all things. Then the 
will is determined naturally, when God Almighty, 
besides his general influence, whereupon all second 
causes do depend, as well for their being as for 
their acting, doth moreover at some times, when it 
pleases him in cases extraordinary, concur by a 
special influence, and infuse something into the 
will, in the nature of an act, or an habit, whereby 
the will is moved and excited, and applied to will 
or choose this or that. Then the will is determined 
morally, wheu some object is proposed to it with, 
persuasive reasons and arguments to induce it to 
will. Where the determination is natural, the 
liberty to suspend its act is taken away from the 
will, but not so where the determination is moral. 
In the former case, the will is determined extriusi- 
calty, in the latter case intrinsically ; the former 
produceth an absolute necessity, the latter only a 
necessity of supposition. If the will do not sus- 
pend, hut assent, then the act is necessary ; but 
because the will may suspend, and not assent, 
therefore it is not absolutely necessary. In the 
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former case, the will is moved necessarily and de- no. xi. 
terminately ; in the latter, freely and lodetcrmi- -,h. iiiu.u,,. 
natcly. The former excitation is immediate ; the "r'r 
latter is mediate nediante inlelit^ctu, and requires 
the help of the underslandinef. In & word, so 
great a diftereuce there is between natural and 
moral efficacy, as there is between his opinion and 
mine in this question. 

" There remains only the last dictate of the un- 
derstanding;, which he niaketh to be the last cause 
that coucurrcth to the determination of the will, 
and to the necessary production of the act, *a8 
the last feather may be said to break an horse's 
back, when there were so many laid ou before 
that there wanted but that to do it.' I have shewed 
(No. VII.) that the lost dictate of the understand- 
ing is not always absolute in itself, nor conclusive to 
the will; and when it is conclusive, yet it produccth 
no antecedent nor extrinsical necessity. I shall 
only add one thing more at present, that by 
making the last judg:ment of right reason to be of 
no more weight than a single ft-ather, he wrongs 
the undei'standinj; as well as he doth the will ; and 
endeavours to deprive the will of its supreme power 
of application, and to deprive the understanding 
of its supreme power of judicature and definition. 
Neither corporeal agents and objects, nor yet the 
sensitive appetite itself, being an inferior faculty 
and affixed to the organ of the body, have any di- 
rect or immediate dominion or command over the 
rational will. It is without the sphere of their 
activity. All the access which they have unto the 
will, is by the means of the understanding, some- 
times clear and sometimes disturbed, and of reason, 
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either right or misinformed. Without the bap 
the undcntandine, all ht= second causes were not 
able of theius^elves to load the horse's bark with 
so mach weight as the least of all his feathers dotfa 
amount unto. But we shall meet with his hone< 
load of feathers again, \o. xxiii. 

*' These things being thus briefly touched, he 
proceeds to his answer. My argument vros thb : 
if any of these or all these caoseA formerly redted, 
do take awar true liberty, (that is, still intended 
from necessity), then Adam before his fall had do 
true liberty. 

" But Adam before his fall had true liberty. 

" He mis-recites the argument, and denies the 
consequeuee. which is so clearly proved, that no 
man living can doubt of it. Because Adam was 
subjected to all the same causes as well as we, the 
same decree, the same pn-scicncc, the same in- 
fluences, the same concourse of causes, the same 
efficacy of objects, the same dictates of reason- 
But it is only a mistake ; for it appears plaiuly bffl 
his following discourse, that he intended to deny,^ 
not the ronsequence, but the assumption. For he 
makes A<lam to have had no liberty from necessity 
before his fall, yea, he proceetb: so far as to afl&rm 
that alt human wills, his and ours, and each pro- 
peusion of our wills, even during our deliberation, 
are as much nece-ssitated as anythiug else whatso- 
ever ; that we have no more power to forbear those 
actions which we do, tban the fire hath power not 
to burn. Though I honour T. H. for his person 
and for his learning, yet I must confess ingeuuouslv, 
I hate this doctrine from my heart. And I believe 
both I have reason so to do, and all others who shall 
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seriously pouder the horrid consequences which No.xr. 
flow from it. It destroys liberty, and dishonours ST'Z^^ 
the nature of man. It makes the second caxises r-Hr, 
and outward objects to be the rackets, and men to 
be but the tennis-balls of destiny. It makes the 
first cause, that is, (lod Almighty, to be the intro- 
ducer of all evil and sin into the world, as much as 
man, yea, more than man, by as much as the mo- 
tion of the watch is more from tlie artificer, who 
did make it and wind it up, than either from the 
spring, or the wheels, or the thread, if God, by his 
special influence into the second causes, did neces- 
sitate them to operate as they did. And if they, 
being thus dctennined, did neces.sitate Adam inevi- 
tably, irresistibly, not by an accidental, but by an 
essential subordination of causes to whatsoever he 
did, then one of these two absurdities must needs 
follow : either that Adam did not sin, and that 
there is uo such thing as sin in the world, because 
it proceeds naturally, necessarily, and e^entiatly 
firom God ; or tliat God is more guilty of it, and 
more tlie cause of evil than man, because man is 
extrinsically, incvita))ly determined, but so is not 
God. And in causes essentially subordinate, the 
cause of the cause is always the cause of the effect. 
What tyrant did ever impose laws that were im- 
possible for those to keep, upon whom they were 
imposed, and punish them for breaking those taws, 
which he himself had necessitated them to break, 
which it was no more in their power not to break, 
than it is in the power of the fire not to bum t 
Excuse me if I hate this doctrine with a perfect 
hatred, which is so dishonourable both to God and 
man ; which makes men to blaspheme of necessity, 
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to Steal of necessity, to be hanged of necessity, and ' 
to be damned of necessity. And therefore I must 
8oy and say agaiu, qu'tcquUl ojttcndes mi/ii xic, in- 
credufu» odi. It were better to be an atheist, to 
believe no God ; or to be a Manichee, to beliere 
two Gods, a Cod of good and a God of evil ; or 
with the heathens, to believe thirty thousand Gods : 
than thus to charge the true God to be the proper 
cause and the true author of all the sius and evils 
which ore in the world." 



ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE BISHOPS KEPLV NO. XI. 

(fl) " This argument was sent forth only as an 
espy, to make a more full discovery, what were 
the true grounds of T. H.'s supposed necessity." 

The argument which he sendeth forth as an espy, 
is this : *' If either the decree of God, or the fore- 
knowledge of God, or the influence of the stars, 
or the concatenation (which he says falsely I coll a 
concourse) of causes, of the physical or moral effi- 
cacy of objects^ or the last dictate of the under- 
standing, do take away true liberty, then Adam 
before his fall had no true liberty." In answer 
whereunto I said, that all the things now existent 
were necessary to the production of the effect to 
come ; that the Jorc/c now If 'tfgr of God causcth no- 
thing, though the jcill do ; that the influence of the 
stars is but a small part of that cause which 
maketh the necessity ; and that this consequence, 
" if the concourse of all the causes necessitate the 
efl"ect, then Adam had no true liberty," was false.. 
But in his words, if these do take away true liber- 
ty, then Adam before his fall had no true liberty, 
the consequence is good ; but then I deny that ne- 
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cesaity takes away liberty ; the reason wliereof, so. xr. 
which is this, liberty is io choose what we mill, Anjiui-t^r. 
not to choose our will, no inculcation h sufficient »'™><«i>™i*« 
to make the Bishop take notice of, uotwithstandin^ 
he be otherwhere su witty, and here so crafty, as 
to send out arguments for spies. The caiise why 
I denied the consequence was, that I thought the 
force tliercof consisted iu this, that Decestiity iu 
the Bishop's opinion destroyed Hberty. 

(A) " Concerning the eternal decree of God,"&c. 

Here begins his reply. From which if we take 
these words; "knowledge of approbation;" *' prac- 
tical knowledge ;" " heavenly bodies act upon sub- 
lunary things, not only by their motion, hut also 
by an occult virtue, which we call influence ;" 
"moral efficacy;" *' general influeuue;" "special 
iufiucnce;" "infuse something into the will;" "the 
will is moved ;" " the will is induced to will ;" 
" tlic will suspeud* its own act ;" which are all 
noiiseuse, unworthy of a man, nay, and if a beast 
could speak, unworthy of a beast, and can befal 
no creature whose nature is not depraved by doc- 
trine : nothing at all remaineth to be answered. 
Perhaps the word, occult virtue, is not to he taxed 
as unintelhgible. But then I may tax therein 
the want of ingenuity in him that had rather 
say, that heavenly bodies do icorlc by an occuU 
virtne, than that they work he Itnotceth not how ; 
which he would not confess, but endeavoure to 
make occult be taken for a cause. The rest of 
ihis reply is one of those consequences, which I 
have answered in the beginning, where I compare 
the ineonveniences of Ijoth opinions, that is, *' that 
either Adam did uot siu, or his sin proceeded ne- 
vot. V. 1 
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NO. XI. cessarily from God ;" wliich is no strougpr a ron- 
soqueiice thmi if out of this, " tbat ii man is lame 
necessarily," one should infer, that either he is not 
lamr, or that his lameueKs proceeded necessariftf 
from the wiil of God. To the end of this num- 
ber thertt is nothing more of argument- The plaee 
U tilleil up with wondering and rniling. 
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J, D. " Fifthly, if there he no liberty, there 
shall be no day of doom, no \&st judgment, no re- 
wards iiur pmiishmunts after death. A man can 
never make himself a criminal, if he he not left at 
liberty tu commit ii crime. No man can he jnstly 
punished for tloing that which was not in his 
power to slinn. To take away liberty hazards 
heaven, hut uudouhteclly it leaves no hell." 

7\ JI. The iirguments of greatesit consequence 
are the third and tifth, and fall hotli into one : 
namely, if there be a necessity of all events, that 
it will follow that praise and reprehension, reward 
and punishment, are all vain and unjust : and 
that if God should openly forbid, and secretly ne- 
cessitate the same action, punishing men for what 
they coidd not avoid, there would be no belief 
among them of heaven or hell. 

To oppose hereunto, I must borrow an an- 
Bwer from St. Paul (Rom. ix,), from the eleventh 
verse of the chapter to the eighteenth, is laid, 
down the very same objection in these words : 
When they (meaning Esau and Jacob) were yet 
itttborn, and had done neither frood nor evil, thai 
the purpose of God accofffinf^ to election, not hij 
icorkx, hul bij him thai calteth, wight remnin 
Jti'ta^ it irtts said to her (viz. to Rebecca) tht/i the 
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elder shaH serve the younfier. And what then no. xii. 
tltall tte gaiji is there injustice with God ? God jh/nj^^ 
forbid, it ill itot therefore in him that tciileth, "p'y- 
nor in him that runneth, hut in God that xhoweth 
werey. For the Seripture tuith to Pharaoh, I 
hate stirred thee up, that I may show mij power 
in thee, and that my iiatne may be set forth in 
all the earth. There/ore whom God mlleth he 
hath merey on, and whom he willeth he Imrdeneth. 
Thus, you see, the case put by St. Paul is the 
same with that of ,1. 1)., and the same objection in 
these words followiuft: (verse 19) : Thou wilt ask me 
then, why wiH God yet complain ; for who hath 
resisted his will ? To this therefore the apostle 
answera, not by denying it was God's will, or that 
the decree of God concemiug Esau was not before 
he had sinned, or that Esau was not neces$itjited to 
do what he did ; but thus (verse 20, 21) : Who art 
thou, O man, that interrogatest God? Shall the 
work say to the workman, why hast thou vtade me 
thus ? Hath not the potter power over the clay, 
of the same stujf to make one vessel to honour, 
another to dishonour ? According: therefore to 
this answer of St. Paul, I answer J. D.'s objection, 
and say, the power of Ciod alone, without other 
help, is suffieieut justification of any action he 
doth. That which ineu make among themselves 
here by pacts and covenants, and call by the 
name of justice, and according whereunto men are 
counted and termed rightly just and unjust, is not 
tjmt by which God Almighty's actions are to be 
measured or called just, no more than his counsels 
are to be measured by human wisdom. That 
which he dues is made just by his doing ; just 
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I .say in liim, nut always just in us by the exam- 
ple; for a man that shall commantl a thing openly, 
and plot secretly the hindrance of the same, if he 
punish him he so commanded for not doine: it, is 
unjust. So also his counsels, they be therefore 
not iu vain, because they be his, whether wc see 
the use of theoi or not. When God afflicted Job, 
he did object no sia to him, but justilied that oT- 
flictinjj: him by telling him of his power. JIaxi 
Ihou (says Gad) an arm fike mine ¥ Where wast 
i/ion, when I laid the JhundalioHS of' the earth 9 
ami the like. So our Saviour, concerning the man 
that was born blind, said, it wa.s not for his sin, 
nor hia parents' sin, but that the power of God 
might be shown iu him. Beasts are subject to 
dentil and torment, yet they cannot sin. It was 
God's will it should be so. Power irresistible jus- 
tifietU all actions really and properly, in whomso- 
ever it be found. Less power does not. And 
because such power is in God only, he must needs 
be just in all his actions. And we, tliat not eoin- 
preheudiiig his counsels, call him to the bar, com- 
mit injustice iu it. 

I am not ignorant of the usual reply to this 
answer, by distinguishing between will and per- 
mission. As, that Gud Almighty does indeed 
permit sin sometimes, and that he also foreknow- 
eth that the sin he permitteth shall be committed; 
but does not will it, nor necessitate it. I know 
also they distin^ish the action from the sin of 
the action, saying, God Almighty doth indeed 
cause the action, whatsoever action it be, but not 
the sinfulness or irregularity of it, that is, the dis- 
cordance between the action and the law. Such 
distinctions as these dazzle my understanding;. 
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I find uo difference between tlic will to have a ^•o, xii. 
thing done, and the permission to do it, when ^ mu^^ 
he that permitteth it can hinder it, and knows it '^p'j' 
will be done unless he hinder it. Nor find I any 
difference between an action that is against the 
law, and the sin of that action. As for example, 
between the killing of Uriah, and the sin of l)a\id 
in killing Uriah. Nor when one is cause both of 
the action and of the law, how another can be 
cause of the disagreement between them, no more 
than how one man making a longer and shorter 
garment, another can make the inequality that is 
between them. This I know, God cannot sin, 
because his doing a thing makes it just, and con- 
scqticntly uo sin : and because whatsoever can 
sin is subject to another's law, which God is not. 
And therefore it is blasphemy to say, God can sin. 
But to say, that God can so order the world as a 
sin may be necessarily canecd thereby in a man, 
I do not see how it is anv dishonour to him. How- 
soever, if such or other distinctions can make it 
clear that St. Paul did not think Esau's or Pha- 
raoh's actions proceeded from the will and purpose 
of God, or that proceeding from his will could not 
therefore without injustice be blamed or punished, 
I will, as soon as I understand them, turn unto 
J. D.'s opinion. For I now hold nothing in all 
this question between us, but what sccmcth to mc 
not obscurely, but most expressly said in this 
place by St. Paul. And thus much iu answer to 
his places of Scripture. 

J, D. T. H. thinks to kill two birds with one 
stone, and sjitisfy two arpumcuts with one answer, 
whereas in truth he satisfieth neither. First, for 
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NO. XII. »ny third rcm;on. (a) Though all he sny here were 
■^,iy_.^ as tnic as an oracle ; though punishment were an 
"T*?- act of dotniiiioti, not of jvistico iu God; yet this is 

no sufiicieut cause why God Khonld deny his own 
act, or why he should chide or expostulate with 
men, why they did that which he himself did ne- 
cessitate them to do, and whereof he was the 
actor more than they, they heiug but us the stone, 
hut he the hand that threw it. Notwithstand- 
ing anything which is pleaded here, this stoical 
opinion doth liticle hypucriay And dissimulatiou 
close to God, who is trutli itself. 

" And to my fifth argument, which he changeth 
and relateth iimiss, as by compariug mine with 
his may appear, his chiefest answer is to oppose 
a difficult place of St. Paul (Rom. ix. 1 1.) Hath 
he never heard, that to propose a doubt is not to 
answer an argumeut : nee fu'/w respomlet qui li- 
tem lite resohil ? But I will not pay him in his 
own coin. Wherefore to this place alleged by bim, 
I answer, the case is not the same. The question 
moved there is, how God did keep his promise 
made to Abraham, fo be the God of him and of 
hfs seed, if the Jews who were the legitimate pro- 
geuy of Abraham were deserted. To which the 
apoiitle answers (vers, (i, 7, 8), that that promise 
was not made to the carnal seed of Abraliam, that 
is, the Jews, but to his spiritual sons, which were 
the heirs of his faitii, that is, to the helieving 
Christians; which answer he explicateth, first by 
tlie allegory of Isaac and Ishmael, and after in the 
place cited of Esau and Jacob. Yet neither does 
he spe^k there so much of their perjiuijs us of their 
posterities. And though some words may be ac- 
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rommodated to God's predestination, which are no. xii, 
there uttered, yet it is not the scope of that text, Vh. lu'd...,.'* 
to treat of the reprobation of any man to liell fire. '•''■'■ 
All the posterity of Esau were not eternally re- 
probated, as holy Job and many utiicrs. But this 
question wiiifh is now aj^itated between hs, is 
quite of another nature, how a man ean bR a 
criminal wbo dotli nothing but that which he is 
extrinsieally necessitated to do, or how God iu 
justice can punish a mau with eternal torments 
for doinfi that which it was never iu his power to 
leave undone ; or wliy he who did imprint the mo- 
tion in the heart of man, should punii^h man, who 
did only receive the impression from hiui. So his 
answer hoh* another tea//. 

"But because he grounds so much upon this text, 
that if it can be cleared he '» ready to change his 
opinion, I will examint^ all those passages which 
may seem to favour bis cause. First, these words 
(ver. 1 1} : being not yet dorn, neither hm-ing iloni' 
any good or evity upon which the whole weight 
of his argument doth depend, have no reference 
at all to those words (verse i:i), Jacob hare I hm/, 
and Esau have I hated : for those words were first 
uttered hy the prophet Malachi, many ages after 
Jacob and E^ii were dead (Mai. i. 3, 3), and iu- 
(ended of the posterity of Esau, who were not 
redeemed from captivity as the Israelites wore. 
But they are referred to those other words (verse 
12), the elder shall xerre the yomtger, which in- 
deed were spoken before Jacob or Esau were bom. 
(Gen. XXV. ^3./ And though those words of Maluclii 
had been used of Jacob and Ksau before they were 
horn, yet it had advantaged his eaufie nothing: for 
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hatred in that text doth not signify any repro- 
bation to the flames of hell, much less the execu- 
tion of that decree, or the actual impositiou of 
punishment, nor any act contrary to love. God 
saw all that he had made, and it t\as very good. 
Goothiess itself cannot hate that which is good. 
But hatred there sifpiifies comparative hatred, or 
a less degi'ee of love, or at the most a uesration of 
love. As (Gcu.xsu:.31), lehcR the Lord ^aw that 
Leah W'ffjK hated, we may not conclude thence that 
Jacob hated his wife ; the precedent verse doth 
fully expound the sense (verse 30) : Jacob loceti 
Rachel more than Leah. So (Matth. vi. 24), No 
mail can serve iiro masters, for either he ttUl 
hate the one and hce the other. So (Luke xiv. 
2fi), //' any man hate not h'm father ami mother^ 
^c. he cannot he my disciple. St. Matthew 
(x. 37) tells us the sense of it : He that loveth 
father or mother more than me,is wo/ leorthtj of me. 

"Secondly, those words (ver. 15) / will haee 
mercy on whom I will have mercy^ do prove no 
more but this, that the prcferriiie; of Jacob before 
Esau, and of the C'liristians before the Jews, was 
not a debt from God either to the one or to the 
other, but a work of mercy. And what of this? 
All men confess that God's mercies do exceed 
man's deserts, but God's punishments do never ex- 
ceed luun's misdeeds. As we see in the parable of 
the labourers (Matth. xx.13-15); Friend, I do thee 
no wroitf;. Did not I agree with thee for a penny ? 
Is it not lawful for me to do with mine own as 
I will? /.y thy eye evil, because I am good? 
Acts of mercy are free, but acts of justice are due. 

"That which follows (verse 17) comes some- 
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tbing nearer the cfiuse. The Scripture mith ttnio so. xir. 
Pharaoh, for this same piirjjose I have raised l^^ ^.hoT-, 
thee np, (that is, I have made tlit^e a kiug, or 1 ^Tir- 
have presen'cd thee), that I might show my power 
in thee. But this particle, thaty dotli not iilways 
signify the niairi end of an action, but sometimes 
only a consequent of it, as Matlh. it. 15 : IJc de- 
parted into Egjfpty that it might be Juffilied 
which was spoken hy the prophet, out of Eg^pt 
have I called mi/ son. Without doubt Joseph's 
niui or end of his journey was not to fulfil pro- 
phecies, but to save the life of the child. Yet 
because the fulfillini^ of the prophecy wa.s a con- 
sequent of Joseph's joumcyj he saith, that it might 
bej'itljilh'd. So liere, / htit^e raised thee up, that 
I might show Ml/ power. Again, though it should 
be granted that this particle that, did denote the 
intention of God to destroy Pharaoh in the Red 
Sea, yet it was not the antecedent intention of 
Got!, winch evermore resj)ects the good and be- 
nefit of the creature, but God's consequent inteu- 
lion upon the prevision of Pharaoh's obstinacy, 
that siui-e he would not glorify God in obeying his 
word, he should glorify C!od undergoing his judg- 
ments. Hitherto we tind no eternal punishmcnls, 
nor no temporal puni-shment without just deserts. 
" It follows, (vcr. 1 8), uhom he irifl he harde»eth. 
Indeed hardness of heart Is the greatest judgment 
that God lays upon a sinner in this life, worse than 
all the pbgucs of E^rypt. Rut how doth God 
liardcn the heart ? Not by a natural influoucc of 
any evil act or habit into the w ill, nor by inducing 
the will with persuasive motives to nbstinacv and 
rebellion (James i. 13, 14) : tor (Jod tempteth no 
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HO. XII. Wrtw, f»ft evenj tnaa is tempted when he i/t dratra 
away of his own Imt and enticed. Then (iod is 
said to harden the heart three ways; first, neora- 
tively, and not positively; not by imparting wick- 
edness, but by not impartintr ^ace ; as the sum de- 
scending to the tropio of i'apriconi, is said with 
U3 to l>e tlie cause of winter, thiit is. not by im- 
parting cold, but by not imparting heat. It is an 
aot of mercy in God to give liLs grace freely, but 
to {letain it is no act of injnstice. So the apostle 
oppoaeth hardening to shewing of mercy. To 
harden is as much as not to shew mercy. 

" Secondly, God is said to liaitlen the heart 
occasionally and not causally, by doing good, 
(which incorrigible sinners make au occasion of 
growing worse and worse), and doing evil; as a 
master by often corrpcliug of an untoward scho- 
lar, cloth accidentally and occasionally harden his 
heart, and render hlra more obdurate, insomuch as 
he grows even to despise the rod. Or a* an iriduU 
gent parent by his patiencR and gentleness doth 
eneouragR an obstinate son to become more rebel- 
lioiis. So, whether we Look upon God's frequent 
judgments upon Pbarauh, or God's iterated favours 
in removing and withdrawing those judgments up- 
on Pharaoh's request, botli of them iu their several 
kinds were occasions of hardening Pharaoh's heart, 
the one making him more i)rcsumptuou8, the other 
more desperately rebellious. So that which was 
good in it was God's ; that which was evil was 
Pharaoh's. God gave the occasion, but Pharaoh 
was the true cjtuse of his own ubduration. This 
is clearly confirmed, Exodus viii. 15 : When Pha- 
raoh saw that there was respite^ he hardened 
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his heart. And Exodus ix. 34 : When Pharaoh no. xii. 
saw that the rain and the hati and the thund^rrs _ „:, 
were ceased, he simted yet more, and hardened "vh- 
h'lJt heart, he and hix servants. So I'salm cv. 25 : 
JJe turned their hearts, so that they hated his 
people, and dealt subtly icith them. That is, 
God blessed the children of Israel, whereupon the 
Egyptians did take occaslou to hate them, ots is 
phiiii, KxoduR i. 7, H, 0, 10. So God hardened 
Plmraoli's heart, and Pharaoh hanlened his own 
heiirt. Gud hardened it by not shewiuj; mercy to 
Pharaoh, as he did to Nebuehaduezzar, who was 
as great n sinner as he, or God hardened it oeea- 
^ionally ; hut still Pharaoh was the true cause of 
his own ohduration, by determining his own will 
to evil, and couKruiing himself ui bis obstinacy. 
So are all presumptuous i^iiiners, (Psalm xcv. 8) : 
Harden not your hearts as in the prococation, or 
as in the day of iempiai/on in the tcildernesa. 

" Thirdly, God is said to harden the heart per- 
missively.but not operativcly, nor effectively, as he 
who only lets loose a greyhound out of the :jlip, U 
said to hound him at the hare. Will yon see 
plainly what St. Paul intends by hardening? Read 
llom. ix. *i2, *J3 : What j/' God^ iviU'mg to shew hi» 
icrath and to make his power knottn (tliat is, by a 
consequent will, which in order of nature follows the 
prevision oim\)jeHdttred with much longstiffering 
the ves.tcls of tvrath fitted to dextruetlon. And 
that he viijfht make hnou-n the riches of his glory 
on the vessels of mercy^ &c. There is much dif- 
fei"euce between endarin^ and impelling, or inci- 
ting the vessels of wratli. He saith of the vessels 
q( W?f*y) that God prepared them unlo glory. 
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he vessels ol wratn, ne 
they WQTcJittetl to ilesiruciiojt.iimt U, not by God, 
but by tbcmscIvM. St. Paul «iitli, that (Jod doth 
endure the vegiteh of xcratH tc'itk much loag-aitf- 
fcring, T. H. saitli, tlmt God wills and effects by 
the stieond causes all tlieir actions good and bad, 
that he necessitateth them, and determineth them 
irresistibly to do those acts which he condcmnetli 
as e\il, and for which he punishcth them. If 
doing willingly^ and enduriHg, if mnek long-xrif- 
J'eringj and Tiecessifatirrg, imply not a contrariety 
one to another, reddat miht minitm D'to^enesy let 
him that taught me logic^ give me my money 
again. 

" But T. H. saith, that this distinetion between 
the operative and permissive will of God, and that 
other between the action and the irregnlarity, do 
dazzle his understaiitling. Though he can find uo 
difference between these two, yel others do; St. 
Paul himself did (.Acts xiii. 18) : About the time 
*if J'**^'^V y^""* '"it'ffcred he their jitatiners in the 
wilder Hran. And (Arts xiv. 16) : Who in timett 
past suffered all mtlions to ivalk in their oivn 
way*, T. H. would make suffering to be inciting, 
their manners to be God'a manners, their ways to 
be God's ways. And (Acts xvli. 30) : Ihc times 
of this iffnorance God tc inked at. It was never 
hoard that one was said to wink or connive at 
that which was his own act. And (I Cor. x. 
13): God in faithful , trho will vot fniffcr yon to 
he tempted above that yov are aide. To tempt is 
the devil's act ; therefore he is called the leinpler. 
God tempts no man to sin, but lie suffers them to 
be tempted. And so suffers, that he could liiuder 
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Satan, if he would. l$ut by T. II.'s doctrine, to NO.xir. 
tempt to sin, and to suffer one to be tempted to siu tii, B»iHmi 
when it is iu his power to hinder it, is all one. «pij- 
And so he trau$fui'm» God (I write it with horror) 
into the devil, and makes tempting- to he God's 
own work, and the devil to be but his instrument. 
And in that noted place, (Rom. ii. 4, 5) : I)e- 
xpisesl t/iou the riches of his goodHCss and J'or- 
hearance tatd hm^-sufferinf^, not Unomn^ that 
the goodaesH of God leadcth thee to repentance ; 
but after thy hardness and impenitent heart 
treasnrest up unto thyself wrath against the 
day of wrath, and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God ? Here tire as many connncing 
arguments iu this one text against the opinion of 
T. H. almost as there are words. Here we leani 
that God is rich in goodness, and will not jninish 
his creatures for that which is his own act ; se- 
condly, that he siiffers awAforhearx sinners long, 
and duth not snatch them away by sudden death 
as they deserve. Thirdly, that tbe reason of God's 
forbearance is to bring men to repentance. Fourth- 
ly, that Imrdaess qf heart and impenttcncy is not 
causally fram God, but fix)in ourselves. Fifthly, 
that it is not the insufficient proposal of the means 
of their conversion ou God's part, which is the 
cause of men's perdition, but their own contempt 
and despising of these means. Sixthly, that pun- 
ishment is not an act of absolute dominion, but an 
act of righteous judgment, whereby God renders 
to every man according to his own deeds, wrath 
to them and only to them who treasure up tcratk 
unto tkeniseUes, and eternal life to those who co«- 
tinne patientltf in well-doing. If they deserve 






such ptinishmcnt ti\1io only neglect the gtHxIneds 
and long-snfFerinjr of God, what do tliey who ut- 
terly deny it, and make God's dohig' and bis suiFer- 
iDg to be all one ? I do beseech T. H, to consider 
what a degree of wilfulness it is, out of one ob- 
scure text wholly misunderstood to contradict the 
clear current of the whole Scriptore. Of the same 
mind with St. Paul was St. Peter, (I Peter iii. 20) : 
T/ie loH^-suff'ering of O'od waital once in the 
days of Noah. And 2 Peter iii. 15 : ArcouHt that 
the foti^-snfferitig of t tie Lord i> ttnlrallou. This 
is the nnine God gives himself, (Exod. xxxiv. 6) : 
The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
loHg-nNff'ering^ &l'. 

(A) " Yet I do acknowledge that which T. H. 
saith to he commonly true, that he who doth per- 
mit any thing to be done, wliicli it is in his power 
to hinder, knowing that if he do not hinder it, it 
will be done, doth in some sort will it. 1 say in 
some sort, that is, either by an antecedent will, or 
by a eonsecpiont will, either by an operative will, 
or by n permif^Rive will, or ht; is willing to let it be 
done, but not willing to do it. Sometimes an an- 
tecedent uiigagenient doth cause a man to suft'er 
that to be done, whieh othenvise be would not suf- 
fer. So Dnrins suflfcred Pfmiel to be cast into tlio 
lion's den, to make good his rash decree ; so 
Herod suftered John Baptist to be beheaded, to 
moke good bis rash oath. How much more may 
the immutable rule of justice in God, and hie 
fidelity in keeping his word, draw from him the 
pmiiahnient of obstinate sinners, though antece- 
dently he willeth their conversion r He loveth 
all his creatures well, but Ids owu justice better 
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A^mn, sometimes a. man suffereth that to bo done, no, xii. 
«bich ht tlotli !iot will directly in iteclf, bat indi- i^jj7ik[j~*, 
rectJy for some other end, or for the producing of "t't 
some grettter good ; as a man willeth that a putrid 
member be cut off from his body, to save the life 
of the whole. Or as a judge, beiug desirous to 
save a malefactor's life, and havinj^ power to re- 
prieve him, doth yet eondcmn him for example's 
sake, that by the death of one he may save the 
lives of many. Marvel not then if <iod suffer some 
creatures to take such courses as tend to their own 
ruin, so long as their sufferings do make for the 
greater mauifestatiou of his glory, and for the 
greater benefit of his faithful servants. This is a 
most certain truth, that God would not suffer evil 
to be in the world unless he knew how to draw 
good out of evil. Yet this ought not to be under- 
stood, as if we ma<le any priority or iiosteriority 
of time iu tlic acts of Cjod, but only of nature. 
Nor do we make the antecedent and conse- 
quent will to be contrary one to another; be- 
cause the one respects man i)ure and nncor- 
rupted, the other respects him an he is lapsed. 
Tlie objects are the same, but considered after a 
diverse manner. Nor yet do we make these wills 
to be distinct iu God ; for they arc the same with 
the divine essence, which is one. But the distinc- 
tion is in order to the objects or things willed. 
Nor, lastly, do we make this permission to be n 
naked or a mere peniiission. God cauKeth all good, 
permitteth all evil, disposcth nil things, both good 
ajid evil. 

(c) "T. H. demands how God should be the 
cause of the actiuu aud yet not be the cause of 
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the irregularity of the action. I answer, because 
he concurs to tlie duiug of evil by a general, but 
not by a special iuflueuce. As the earth gives 
nourishment to all kiads of plants, as well to hem- 
lock as tu wheat ; but the reason why the oue yields 
food to our sustenance, the other poison to our de- 
struction, is Dot from tlie general nourisbnient of 
tlie earth, but from the special quality of the root. 
Even so the general power to act is from (lod. /« 
him ivc live, and wore, and htiie our hf'mg. This 
is good. Uut the specilication, and delerminatiou 
of this general power to the doing of any evil, is 
from ourselves, and proceeds from the free-will of 
man. This is bad. And to speak properly, the 
free-wiU of man is not the eflieicut cause of sin, 
as the root of the hemlock is of poison, sin hming 
no true entity or being in it, as poison hath ; but 
rather the deficient cause. Now no defect eaii 
flow from him who is the highest perfection. 
((/} Wherefore T. H. is mightily mistaken, to make 
the particular and detcnninatc act of killing Uriah 
to be from God. The general power to act is 
from God, but the specification of this general and 
good power to murder, or to ajiy particular evil, is 
not from (lod, but from the free-will of man. So 
T. H. may see clearly if he will, how oue may be 
the cause of the law, and likewise of the action in 
some sort, that is, by general infiueuce ; and yet 
another cause concurring, by special influence aud 
determining this general and good power, may 
make itself the true cause of the anomy or the 
irregularity. Aud therefore he may keep his lon- 
ger and shorter garments for some other occasion. 
Certainly, they will not fit this subject, unless lie 
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could make general and special influence to be all no. xii. 

one. Th* tthhop't 

" But T. H. presseth yet ftirther, that the case "»'?■ 
is the same, and the objection used by the Jews, 
(verse 19) : Why doth fie yet find /avH ; who hath 
resisted hit will ? is the very same with my argu- 
ment ; and St. Paul's answer, (verse 20 :) O man, tcho 
art thou that repHegt against God ? Shaft the 
thing Jormed say unto hint that Jormed it, why 
hast thou made me thus f Hath not the potter 
power over hi* clay ? &c., ig the very same with 
his answer in this place, drawn from the irresisti- 
ble power and absolute dominion of God, which 
justiiieth all bis actions. And that the apostle in 
his answer doth not deny that it was God's will, 
nor that Uod's decree was before Esau's sin. 

" To which I reply, first, that the case is not at 
all the same, but quite different, as may appear by 
these particulars; firstj those words, ir/ore they had 
done either good or evil, are not, caunot be referred 
to those other words, Esau have I hated. Secondly, 
if they could, yet it is leas than nothing, because be- 
fore Esau had actually sinned, his future sins were 
known to God, ITiirdly, by the potter's clay, here 
is not to be understood the pure mass, but the cor- 
rupted mass of mankind. Fourthly, the hating 
here mentioned is only a comparative hatred, that 
is, a less degree of love. Fifthly, the hardening 
which St. Paul speaks of, is not a positive, but a 
negative obduration, or a not imparting of grace. 
Sixthly, St. Paul speakcth not of any positive re- 
probation to etcnial punishment, much less doth 
he speak of the actual inflicting of puuishmcnt 

VOL. V. K 
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NO. xn. without md, which is the question between ns, and 
_. ■ . . wherein T. H. differs from all that I remember to 

ID* mvu/pt 

"p'j have read, who do all acknowledge that punish- 

ment is never actually iutllcted but for sin. If the 
question be put, why God doth good to one more 
than to another, or why (lod imparteth more ^^ce 
to one than to auotlier, as it is there, the answer is 
just and fit, because it is his pleasure, and it is sau- 
ciness in a creature in this case to reply, (Matthew 
XX. 15) : Mai/ not (Jod do what he tcill with hit 
ou^/t ? No man doubteth but Ciod imparteth grace 
beyond man's desert, (p) But if the case be put, 
why God doth punish one more than another, or 
why he throws one into hell-fire, and not anotlier, 
whit-h is the present case agitated between us ; to 
say with T. H., that it is because God is omnipo- 
teut, or because his power i& irresistible, or merely 
because it is his pleasure, is not only not warranted, 
hut is plainly condemned by St. Paul iu this place. 
So many differences there are between those two 
cases. It is not therefore against God that 1 reply, 
but against T. H. I do not call my Creator to the 
bar, but my fellow-creature ; I ask no account of 
God's couuseK but of man's presumptions. It is 
the mode of these times to father their own fan- 
cies upon God, and when they cannot justify them 
by reason, to plead his omnipotence, or to cry, Q 
altititfJoy that the ways of God are unsearchable. 
If they may justify their drowsy dreams, because 
God's power and dominion is absolute ; much more 
may we reject such phantastical devices which are 
inconsistent with the truth and goodness and jus- 
tice of God, and make him to be a tjTant, who 
is the Father of Mercies and the God o^ all con- 
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soIatioQ. The uiificarchableness of God's ways xo.xii. 
should be a bridle to restrain presiunptioD, and 
not a sanctuary for spirits of error. 

" Secondly, this objection contained ver. 19, to 
which the apostle answers ver. 20, is not made in 
llie person of Esau or Pharaoh, as T. H. supposeth, 
but of the unbelieving Jews, who thoufi;ht much at 
that praee and favour which God was pleased to 
vouchsafe unto the Gentiles, to acknowledge them 
for his people, which honour tliey would have ap- 
propriated to the posterity of Abraham. And tlie 
apostle's answer is not only drawn from the sot^ 
reign dominion of God, to impart his a^ace "to 
whom he pleaseth, as hath been shewed alv<;ndy, 
but also from the obstinacy and proper fai^K of the 
Jews, as appearL-th vc-rse 22 : iVhai if Gad, wi/ihi_ 
(that is, by a consequent will) to sltcm Jiis wraf'/t-, 
ami to make his poicer fcnotco, enduretk with n^eft 
httg-si^ff'erittg the vesttels of wrath fitted to de- 
stritctiou. They acted, God endured ; they were 
tolerated by (Jod, but fitted to destniction by them- 
selves ; for their much wrong-doing, here is God's 
WHch Io»g-ift{ff'eri»f?. And more plainly, verse 31, 
;*2; Israel hath not attained to the late qfrighte- 
ousaesti. W hrrefore? Because they nought it not 
b^faithy but as it were by the works of the law. 
This rwison is set down yet more emphatically in 
the next chapter (Rom. x. 3): Thcij (that is, the 
Israelites) heittg ignorant of Gads righteousness, 
(that is, by faith in ChVist), and going about to es- 
tablish their own righteousness, (that is, by the 
works of the law), hake not submitted themselves 
unto the righteousness of God. And yet most ex- 
pre&8ly(chap.xi.20): Because of unbelief t bey were 
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HO.xn. ifroften off^ bttt thou standest by faith. Neither 
^^g '^ was there nny precedent binding decree of God, to 
"pij- uecfssitatc them to unbelief, and couscquently to 

puiiishmeiit. It was in tlieir own power by their 
I concurrence with God's grace to prevent these 

judpnents, and to recover their former estate ; 
verse I'i : If theij (that is, the unbelieving Jews) 
abide not etlU m unbel'i^, thetj tkail be grafted 
in. The crown and the sword are immovable, (to 
use St. Anselm's compjirison), but it is we that 
move and change places. SometinK-s the Jews 
were under the crown, and the Gentiles under the 
sword ; sometimes tlie Jews under the sword, and 
the Gentiles under the crown. 

" Thirdly, though 1 confess that hurann pacts 
are not the measure of God's justice, but his jus- 
tice is his own immutable will, whereby he is ready 
to give evei-y mau that wliich is his own, as re- 
wards to the good, punishments to the bad ; so 
nevertheless God may oblige himself freely to liis 
creature. He made the covenant of works with 
mankind in Adam; and therefore he punisheth not 
man contrary' to his own covenant, but for the 
transgression of his duty. And divine iudtice is 
not measured by omnipotence or by irresistible 
power, but by God's will. God can do many thijigs 
according to his absolute power, which he doth not. 
He could rdse up children to Abraham of stones* 
but he never did so. It is a rule in theology, that 
God cannot do anything which argues any wick- 
edness or imperfection : as God cannot deny him- 
self (2 Timothy ii. 13) ; he cannot lie (Titus i. 2). 
These and the like are the fruits of impotence, not 
of power. So Ciod cannot destroy the righteous 
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witli the wiclted (Gonosis xviii. 25.) He could no. xti. 
not destroy Sodom whilst Lot was in it, (Genesis ^ ^ '^ 
xis. 22) ; not for want of dominion or power, but »^- 
because it was not agrecablK to his justice, nor to 
that law which himself had constituted. The 
apoytlp saith (Hebrews vi. 10), God is not ««- 
rightcowi to forget t/our work, ^s it is a good 
consequence to say, this is from God, therefore it 
is righteous ; so is this also, this thing is unright- 
eous, therefore it cauuot proceed from God. "VVe 
see how all creatures by instinct of nature do love 
their young, as the hcu her chickens ; how they 
will expose themselves to death for them. And 
yet all these are but shadows of that love which 
v& m God towards his creatures. How impious is 
it then to conceive, tliat God did create so many 
millions of souls to be tormi-utcd eternally in hell, 
without any fault of theirs except such as he him- 
self did necessitate them unto, merely to shew his 
dominion, and because bis power is irresistible ? 
The same prinlege which T. H. appropriates here 
to power absolutely irresistible, a friend of his, 
in his book De C«r, cap. vi., ascribes to power 
respectively irresistible, or to sovereign magistrates, 
whose power he makes to be as absolute as a man's 
power is over himself; not to be limited by any 
thing, but only by their strength. The greatest 
propogners of sovereign power think it enough for 
princes to challenge an immunity from coercive 
power, but acknowledge that the law hath a di- 
rective power over them. But T. II. will have 
no limits but their strength. Whatsoever they do 
by power, they do justly. 
** But, saith he, God objected no sin to Job, but 
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KO. xti. justified his aflflictiiig him by bis power. First, 
TB.Bwwr'. ^^^ '* ^"^ argument from authority negatively, that 
"t^j is to say, worth uolhiiig. Seuoudly, the afflictiotia 
of Job ware no vindicatory punishments to take 
vengeance of his sins, (whereof wc dispute), but 
probatory ehastisements to make trial of his graees. 
Tiiii'cUy, Job was not so pure, but that God might 
justly have laid ^eatcr punishments upon him, 
than those ijflictions which he suffered. Witness 
his impatience, even to the cursing of the day of 
his nativity (Job iii. 3.) Indeed God said to Job, 
(Job sxxviii. 4) : Where teast thou, when I laid 
the foundations of the earth? that is, how canst 
thou judge of the things that were done before 
thou wast !)orn, or comprehend the secret causes 
of ray judgraients i And (Job xl. 0) : Ilaai thou 
an arm (ike God ? As if he shotdd say, why art 
thou impatient ; do»t thou think thyself able to 
strive with God r But that Go<l should punish Job 
without desert, here is not a word. 

" Concerning the blind man mentioned John ix, 
hia blindness was rather a blessing to him than 
a puuishtneut, being the means to raise his soul 
illuminated, and to bring him to see the face of 
God ill Jesus Christ. The sight of the body is 
rommoii to us with ants and tlies, but the sight of 
the soul with the blessed aiigcls. We read of 
some who have put out their bodily eyes, because 
they thought they were an impediment to tlie eye 
of the soul. Again, neitlier he nor his parents 
were innocent, being conceived and bom in mx 
and iniquity (Fsalm li. 5.) And in many thingg 
we offend all (James iii. 2.) But our Saviour's 
meaning is evident by the disciples' question, 
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John ix. 2. They had not so sinned, that he should ko. xn. 
be borii blind ; or thev were not more irrievous ' „■ ,' 
sinners than other men, to deserve an exemplary "jij- 
jtidgniCQt more than they; but this corporal blind- 
ness hrfel him principally by the extraordinary 
provideufe of God, for the uiaiiifestatiou of bis 
on^ glory in restoring him to his sight. So hi$ 
instance holts on both sides ; neither was this a 
punishment, nor the blind man free from sin. His 
third instance of the di:ath and torments of beasts, 
is of no more weight than the two former. The 
death of brute beasts is not a punishment of sin, 
but ft debt of nature. Aud though they be often 
slaughtered for the use of man, yet there is a vast 
difFereuee between those lij^ht and momentary 
pangs, and the unsufterable and endless [lains of 
hell ; between the mere depriving of a creature of 
temporal life, and the snbjectiug of it to eternal 
death. 1 know the philosophical speculations of 
some, who affirm, that entity is better thmi non- 
entity, that it is better to he miserable aud suffer 
the torments of the damned, than to be annihila- 
ted and cease to be altogether. This entity which 
they speak of, is a meUiphysical entity abstracted 
from the matter, which is better than nou-enttty, 
in respect of some goodness, not moral nor natural, 
but transcendental, which accompanies every being. 
But in the concrete it is far otherwise, where that 
«aying of our Saviour often takes place, (Matthew 
xxvi. 24) : Woe unlo that man h^ whom the Son of 
Man M betrayed. It had been good for that Mnn, 
that he had not been born. 1 add, that there is 
an analogical justice and mercy due even to the 
brnte beasts. Thou shaU not mnxide the month of 
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the ox that treadeth out the corn. And, a jttst mait 
is merciful to his beast. 

(f) " But his greatest en*or is that which I 
touched before, to make justice to be the proper 
result of power. Power doth not measure and re- 
gulate justice, but justice measures and regulates 
power. The will of God, and the eternal law 
which is in God himself, is properly the rule and 
measure of justlee. As all goodness, whetlier na- 
tural or moral, is a participation of divine good- 
ness, and all created rectitude is but a participation 
of divine rectitude, so all laws are but participa- 
tions of the eternal law from whtnce they derive 
their power. The rule of justice then is the same 
both in God and us : bat it is iu God, as in him 
that doth regulate and measure ; in us, as in those 
who are regnilnted and measured. As the will of 
God is immutable, always willing what is just and 
right and good ; so his justice likewise is immu- 
table. And that individual action which is justly 
punished as sinful in ns, cannot possibly proceed 
from the special influence and determinative power 
of a just cause. See then how grossly T. H. doth 
understand that old and tnie principle, that the 
will of God ia the rule of justice ; a.s if by willing 
things iu themselves unjust, he did render them 
just by reason of his absolute dominion aud irre- 
sistible power, as fire doth assimilate other things 
to itself, and convert them into the nature of fire. 
This were to make the eternal law a Lesbian rule. 
Sin is defined to be that which is done, or said, 
or thought, contrary to the etenial law\ But by 
this doctrine nothing is done, nor said, nor thought, 
contrary to the will of God. St. Anselm said most 
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truly, *then the will of man is good, and just, and so. in. 
right, when he wills that which God would liavc 
him to will. But according to this doctrine, every 
man always wills that which God would have him 
to will. If this be true, we need not pray, Thif 
will be done in earth as it is in licami. T. H. 
hath devised a new kind of heaven upon earth. 
The worst is, it is an heaven without justice. Jus- 
tice is a constant and perpetual act of the will, 
to give every one his own ; but to inflict punish- 
ment for those things which the judge himself did 
determine and necessitate to be done, is not to 
give every one his own ; right punitive justice is a 
relation of equality and proportion between the 
demerit and the punishment. But supposing tliis 
opinion of absolute and universal necessity, there 
is no dement in the world. We use to say, that 
right springs from law and fact ; as in this syllo- 
gism, every thief ought to be punished, there is 
the law ; hut such an one is a thief, there is the 
fact; therefore he ought to be punished, there is 
the right. But this opinion of T. M. grounds the 
right to be punished, neither upon law, nor upon 
fact, but upon the irresistible power of (iod. Yea, 
it overturneth, as much as in it ties, all law ; first, 
the eternal law, which is the ordination of divine 
wisdom, by which all creatures are directed to 
that end which is convenient for them, that is, 
not to necessitate them to eternal flames ; then 
the law participated, which is the ordination of 
right reason, instituted for the common good, to 
show unto man what he ought to do, and what he 
ought not to do. To what purpose is it, to show 
Jthe right way to him who is drawn and hided a 
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NO. XI!. contrnry way by adamantine bonds of ineWtable 

1. _' ,"■' uecessitv ? 

»^ii.v. {^) " Lastly, howsoever T. H. cries out, that 

God cannot sin, yet in truth he makes hira to be 
the principal and most proper cause of all sin. ; 
For he makes hira to be the cauiie, not only of the 
law and of the action, but even of the irregula- 
rity itself, and the difterence between the acdou. 
and the law, wherein the very essence of sin doth 
consist. He makes (iod to determine David's will, 
and necessitate him to kill Uriah. In causes phy- 
sically and essentially subordinate, the eouse of 
the cause is evermore the cause of the effect. 
Tlicsc are those deadly fruits which spring from. 
the poisonous root of the absolute necessity of all 
thingl^; which T. H. seeing, and that neither the 
sins of Esau, nor Pharaoh, nor any wicked person 
do proceed from the operative, but from the per- 
missive will of God, and that punishment is an act 
of justice, not of dominion only, 1 hope that ao- 
cording to his promise he will change his opiuioii, 

ARlJIADTEllSIOXa UI'ON THE BlKItOP'S REPLY SO. XII. 

The Bishop had argued in this manner: "If there 
be no liberty, there shall be no last jud^ent, no 
rewards nor punishments after death." To this 
I answered, tliat though God eannut sin, because 
what he doth, his doing maketh just, and because 
he is not subject to another's law, and that there- 
fore it is blasphemy to say that God can sin; yet 
to .lay, that God hath so ordered the world that sin 
may be uccessartly committed, is not blasphemy. 
And I can also furtlicr say, though God be the 
cause of all motion and of all actions, and therefore 
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unless sill lie no niotton uor action, it must derive a so. :*tii. 
npoessity from th<' first mover ; nevertheless it can- 
not b(* said that God is the author of sip, because 
not he that necessitateth an action, but he that 
doth command and wniTant it, is the author. And 
if God own an action, though otherwise it were a 
sin, it is HOW no sin. The act of the Israelites 
in robbing the Egyptians of their jewels, without 
God's warrant had been theft. But it was neither 
theft, cozenage, nor sin; sup])0sinf; they knew the 
warrant was from God. The rest of my answer to 
that inconvenience, was an opposing to his incon- 
veniences the manifest texts of St. Paul, Horn. ix. 
The substance of his reply to my answer is this. 

{a) "Though punishment were an act of do- 
minion, not of justice, in God ; yet this is no suffi- 
cient cause why God should deny his own act, or 
why he should chide or expostulate with men, 
why they did that which he himself did necessi- 
tate them to do." 

I ue>'er said that God denied his act, but that 
he may expostulate witli men ; and this may be 
(I shall never say direetly, it is) the reason of that 
his expostulation, viz. to convince them that their 
wills were not independent, but were his mere 
gift ; and that to do, or not to do, is not in him 
that willeth, but in God that hath mercy on, or 
hordeueth whom lie will. But the Bishop inter- 
preteth hardening to be a permission of God. 
Which is to attribute to God in such actions no 
mure than he might have attributed to any of 
Pliaraoh's servants, the not persuading their mas- 
ter to let the people go. And whereas he com- 
pares this permission to the indulgence of a pa- 



AniinrutiTr- 

■iool upon tlw 
ButHip*s iqilj. 



rent, tbnt by his patience eiicourageth his son to 
become more rebellious, which indulgence is a 
sin ; he maketh God to be like a sinful man. And 
indeed it seeuieth that all they that hold this 
ireedom of the will, conceive of God no otherwise 
than the common sort of Jews did, that God was 
like a man, that he had been seen by Moses, and 
after by the sL-vcuty elders (Exod. xxiv. 10); ex- 
poundiiii;; that and other places literally. Agabi 
he &aith, that God is said to harden the heart per- 
missivelff, but not opera f'trely ; which is tlie same 
distinction with his first, namely negatively^ uot 
poxit'tvely. and with his second, occasionaff^y and 
not caHnaUy. So that all bis three ways how God 
hardens the heart of wicked men, come to this 
one of ^j(?r«/MA/o« ,■ wliich is a» much as to say, 
God sees, looks on, and does nothing, nor ever 
did anything, in the business. Thus you see how 
the HJsLop expoundeth St, Paul. Therefore I will 
leave the rest of his commentary upon Horn. is. 
to the judgment of the reader, to think of the 
game as he pleaseth . 

(6) " Yet I do acknowledge that which T. H, 
saith, 'that he who doth permit anything to be 
done, which it is in his power to hinder, knowing 
that if he do not hinder it, it will he done, doth in 
some sort will it;' I say in some sort, that is either 
by an antecedent will, or by a consequent will; 
either by an operative will, or by a permissive 
will ; or he is willing to let it be done, but not 
willing to do it." 

Whether it be called antecedent, or consequent, 
or operative, or perraispive, it is enough for the 
necessity of the thing that the heart of Pharaoh 
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BUhap'i reply, 



shoHld be hardened, and if God were uot willing no. xii. 
to do it, I cauuot conceive how it could be done 
without him. .^.«»..|«i 

(i) "T. U. demands how God should be the 
cause of the action, and yet not be the cause of 
the irregularity of the action ? I answer, because 
he concurs to the doiDg of evil by a general, but 
not by a special, iuflueuce." 

I hnd thought to pass over this place, because 
of the nonsense of general and special influence. 
Seeing he saith that God concurs to the doing of 
evil, I desire the reader would take notice, that 
if he blnme me for speaking of God as of a neces- 
sitating cause, aud as it were a principal agent in 
the causing of idl actions, he may with as good 
reason blame himself for making' him by concur- 
rence an accessory to the same. And indeed, let 
men hold what they will contrary to the truth, 
if they write much, the truth will fall into their 
pens. Uut he thinks he hath a similitude, which 
will make this permissive will a very clear busi- 
ness. "The earth," saith he, "gives nourishment 
to all kinds of plants, as well to hemlock us to 
wheat ; but the reason why the one yields food to 
our sustenance, the other poison to our destruction, 
is not from the general nourishment of the earth, 
but from the special quality of the root." It seem- 
eth by this similitude, he thinketh, that God doth, 
not operatively, but perraissively will that the root 
of hemlock should poison the man that eateth 
it, but that wlicat should nourish him he willcth 
operatively; which is very absurd ; or else he must 
confess that tlie venomous eifects of wicked men 
are willed operatively. 
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(tl) Wherefore T. H. is mightily mistaken, to 
make tlie particular and determinate act of kilting 
Uriah to be from God. The general power to act, 
is from God ; but the specification of this general 
and good power, to murder, or to any particular 
evil, is not from God, hut from the free will of 
man." 

But why am I ao mightily mistaken r Did not 
God foreknow that Uriah in particular, shoxdd be 
murdered by David in particular ) And what God 
foreknowcth aball come to pass, can that possibly 
not come so to pass i And that which cannot pos- 
sibly not come to pass, dotli not that necessarily 
come to pa>JS r And is not all necessity from God r 
I cannot see this great mistake. " Tlie general 
power," saith he, " to act is from God, but the 
specification to do this act upon Uriah, is not from 
God, but from free-will." Very learnedly. As if 
there were a power that were not the power to do 
some particular act ; or a power to kill, and yet to 
kill nobody in particular. If the power be to kill. 
it is to kill that which shall he by that power 
killed, whether it be Uriah or any other ; and the 
giviug of that power, is the application of it to the 
act; nor doth power signify auything' actually, but 
those motions and present acts from which the act 
that i* not now, but shall be hereafter, necessarily 
proceedeth. And therefore this argument is much 
like that wliich used heretofore to be brought for 
the defence of the divine right of the bishops to 
the ordination of ministers. They derive not, say 
they, the right of ordination from the civil sove- 
reign, but from Christ immediately. And yet they 
acknowledge that it is unlawful for them to or- 
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dain, if the ciWl power do forbid them. But how no.xh. 
have they right to ordain, when they cannot do it . ' ;■ ' 
lawfully : Their answer is, they have the right, *"m> "pot iba 
though they may not exercise it; as if tlie right '"^"^'' 
to ordain, and the right to exercise ordinatioii» 
were not the same thing. And as they answer 
concerning right, which is legal power, so the 
Bishop answereth concerning natural power, that 
David had a general power to kill Uriah from 
God, but not a power of applying this power in 
special to the killing of Uriah from Ciod, but from 
hia own free will ; that is, he had a power to kill 
Uriah, but not to exercise it upon Uriah, that is to 
say, he had a power to kill him, but not to kill 
him, which is absurd. 

{e) " But if the case be put why God doth punish 
one more than another, or why he throws one 
into hell fire, and not another, which is the pre- 
sent case between ns ; to say with T. H., that it iis 
because God is omuipotent, or because bis power 
is irresistible, or merely because it is his pleasure, 
is not only not warninted, but is plainly con- 
demned by St. Pawl in this place." 

I note first, that he hath no reason to say, the 
case agitated between us is, whether the cause 
why God punisbcth one man more thau another, be 
\i\n irreBwtible power, or man's sin. The case 
agitated between us is, whether a man can now 
choose what shall be his wiU anon, or at any time 
hcreufter. Again, it is not true that he says, it is 
my opinion that the irresistible power of God is 
the cause why he punisheth one more than another. 
I say only that when be doth so, the irresistible 
|iower is enough to make it not unjust. But that 
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NO. XII. the cause why God pmnisheth one more than ano- 
A^ZZir" ^^^^' ''* many times the will he hath to show his 
SoTwi"' P^"^^'"' '^ affirmed iu this place by St. Paul, Shall 
eke thing formed^ say to him that formed itj &c. 
And by our Saviour in the rase of him that was 
born blind, where he sjiithj Neither hath thix man 
sinned nor his parents ; hut that the works of 
God matj be made manifest. And by the expostu- 
lation of God with Job. This endeavour of his to 
bring the text of St. Paul to his purpose, is not 
only frustrate, but the cause of many insignificant 
phra.se^ in his discourse ; as this : *' It was in their 
own power, by their coucarrence with God's grace, 
to prevent these judgments, and to recover their 
former estates," which Ls as good sense, as if he 
should say, that it is in his own power, with the 
concurrence of the sovereign power of England, 
to be what he will. And this, that " God may 
oblige himself freely to his creature." For tie that 
can oblige, ean also, when he will, release ; and he 
that can release himself when he will, is not 
obliged. Besides this, he is driven to words ill-bc- 
comiug him that is to speak of (Jod Almighty ; for 
he makes him unable to do that which hath been 
within the ordinary power of men to do. " God," 
he saith, " cauuot destroy the righteous with the 
wicked ;" which nevertheless is a thing ordinarily 
done by armies: and " He could not destroy Sodom 
whUe Lot was in it ;" which he iuterpreteth, as if 
he could not do it lawfully. One text is Genesis 
sviii. 23, 2i. 2.'>. There is not a word that God 
could not destroy the righteous witli the wicked. 
Only Abraham saith (as a man): Shallnot the Judge 
^ ail the north do Tt^ht ? Another is Genesis 
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X\\. 22) : Haste th^e, pxcapp thither ; for / no, Xlt. 
cmiuot do anij thing till thou be come thither. ""7 
Which 13 an ordinan' phrase, in such a case where •:««i* npon tii« 
God had determined to hxvcw tlie city and save a ' '*' 
particular man, and iiignifieth not any ohligation to 
save I>ot more than the rest. Likewise concern- 
ing Job, who, expostulatiug with God, was an- 
swered only with the explication of the iuBnite 
power of God, the Uishop answereth, that there is 
never a word of Job's beiiifi^ jiunished without de- 
sert ; which answer is impertinent. For 1 say not 
that he was punished without desert, but that it 
was not for his desert that he was afflicted : for 
punished, he was not at all. 

And concerning the blind man, (John \\.), who 
was born blind, that the power of God might be 
shewn in him ; he answers that it wa.« not a pun- 
ishment, but a blessing. I did not say it was a 
punishment ; certainly it was an affliction. How 
then doth he call it a blessing r Reasonably enough ; 
" because," saith he, " it was the means to raise his 
sou! ilhnninated, and to bring him to eee the face 
of God in Jesus Christ. Tlie sight of the body is 
common to ns with ants and flies, but the eight of 
the soul, with the blessed angels." This is very 
well said ; for no man doubts but some afflictions 
maybe blessings; but I doubt whether thcBishop^ 
that says he reads of some who have put out their 
bodily eyes, because they thought ihey were an im- 
pediment to the eye of the soul, think that they 
did well. To that where I say that brute beasts 
are afflicted which cannot sin, he answereth, that 
" there is a va.st difference between those light and 
^momentary pangs, and (be unsufferable and endless 
VOL. V. L 
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NO. xn. pruBS of hell." As if the length or the greatness 
-Jtataiiiiw- ' ^^ '''^ paiu, made any difference in the justice or 
'itonpit. it» injustice of the inflicting it. 

(f) " Bat his greatest error is that which I 
touched before, to make justice to be the proper 
result of power." 

He would make men believe, I bold all things to 
be just, that nre done by them who Imve power 
enough to avoid the punishment, lliis is one of 
his pretty little policies, by which I find him in 
many occasions to take the measure of his own 
wisdom. I said no more, but that the power, which 
is absolutely irresistible, makes him that hath it 
above all law, so that nothing he doth can be un- 
just. But this power can be no other than the 
power divine. Therefore let him prea.ch what he* 
will upon his mistaken text, 1 shall leave it to the 
render to consider of it, without any further an- 
swer. 

(g) " Lastly, howsoever T. H. cries out that 
God cannot sin, yet in truth he makes him to be 
tlie principal and most proper cause of all sin. For 
he makes him to be the cause not only of the 
law, and of the action, but even of the irregula- 
rity itself, &e. wherein the very essence of sin doth 
consist." 

1 think there is no man hut understands, no, 
not the Bishop himself, but that where two things 
are compared, the similitude or dissimilitude, re^- 
larity or irregularity, that is between them, is made 
in and by the making of the things themselves that 
are compared. The Bishop, therefore, that denies 
God to be the cause of the irregularity, denies him 
to be the cause both of the law and of the action. 
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So that by his doctrincj there shall be a good law xo, xiil. 
whereof God shall be no cause, and an action, that S '~'. 
IS, a local motion that shall depend u2>o« another "yij. 
first movt-r that is not God. The rest of this 
iniinher is but railing. 



PROOFS OP LIIlilRTV DRAWN FROM REASON. NO. Mil. 

J. I). " The first argument is Uercidctiin or 
bacHtinum, drawn from that pleasant passage be- 
tween Zeno and his man. The servant had eom- 
niitted some petty larceny, and the master was 
cudgelling him well for it. The servant thinks to 
creep nnder his master's blind side, and pleads for 
himself that 'the necessity of destiny did compel 
him to steal.' Tlie master answers, * the same 
necessity of destiny compels me to beat thee.* 
He that denies liberty, is fitter to be rcfiited with 
rods than with arguments, until he confess that it 
is free for him that beats him, either to continue 
striking, or to give over, that is, to have true 
liberty." 

T. //. Of the arguments from reason, the first 
is that which be saith is drawn from Zeno's beat- 
ing of his man, which is therefore called argu- 
iMeniinn bacuthmm, that is to say, a wooden argu- 
ment. Tlie 8tory is this. Zeno held that all 
actions were necessary. His man therefore, be- 
ing for some fault beaten, excused himself upon 
the necessity of it. To avoid this excuse, his mas- 
ter pleaded likewise the necessity of beating him. 
So that not he that maintained, but he that de- 
rided the necessity of things, was beaten ; contrary 
to that he would infer -, and the argument was 
rather withdrawn, than drawn, fi-om the ?tory. 
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NO. xiir. 



Tbv Bi*hap'> 



J. D. " Whether the ar/rument be withdrawn 
from the storj', or the aiiswt-r withdrawn from thu 
argument, let the reader judge. T. H. mistakes 
the scope of the reason, the strength whereof dotli 
not lie, neither in the authority of Zeno, a rigid 
Stoic, which is not worth a button In this cause ; 
nor in the ser^'ant'a being an adversary to stoical 
necessity. For it appears not out of the story, 
that the servant did deride uecesslty, but rather 
that he pleaded it in j^ood earnest for his own 
justification. Now in the success of the fray, we 
were told even now, that no power doth justify an 
action, but only that which is irresistible. Such 
was not Zeno*9. And therefore it advantageth 
neither of their causes, neither that of Zeno, nor 
this of T. H. What if the servant had taken the 
stalf out of his master's hand, and beaten him 
soundly, would not the same argument have served 
the man as well as it did the master, that the ne- 
cessity of destiny did compel him to strike again ? 
Had not Zeno smarted justly for his paradox? 
And might not the spectators well have taken up 
the judge's apothegm, concerning the dispute be- 
tween Corax and his scholar, * on ill egg of an ill 
bird" ? But the strength of this argument lies 
partly in the iguorauce of Zeno, that great cham- 
pion of necessity, and the beggarliuesa of his 
cause, which, admitted no defence hut with a 
cudgel. No man, saith the sen'aut, ought to be 
beaten for doing that which he is compelled inevi- 
tahly to do : but 1 am compelled inevitably to steal. 
The major is so evident, that it cannot be denied. 
If a strong man shall take a weak man's hand per 
force, and do violence with it to a third person, he 
whose hand is forced, ia innocent, and he only cul- 
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pablc who compelled bim. Tlie minor was Zciio's so, xm? 
own doctrine ; what answer made the great patron ^^ ^.^^^ ^, 
of destiny to liis senant ? very learnedly be de- »»p'j 
nied the conclusion, and cudgelled his servant; 
telling him in effect^ that though there was no 
reason why he should he beaten, yet there was a 
necessity why he must be beaten. And partly iu 
the evident absurdity of such an opinion, which 
deserves not to be confuted with reasons, but with 
rods. There ore four things, said the philosopher, 
which ought not to be called into question. First, 
such things \vhereof it is wickedness to doubt ; as 
whether the soul be immortal, whether there be a 
God, such an one shotild not be confuted with 
reasons, but cast into the sea with a mill-stone 
about his neck, as unworthy to breathe the air, or 
to behold the light. Secondly, such things as are 
above the capiicity of reason ; as among Christiana, 
the mystery of the Holy Trinity. Thirdly, such 
principles os are evidently true ; as that two and 
two are four, in arithmetic : that tlie whole is 
greater than the part, in logic. Fourthly, such 
things as are obvious to the senses ; as whether 
the snow be white. He who denied tlie beat of 
the fire, was justly sentenced to be scorched with 
fire ; and he that deuied motion, to be beaten un- 
til be recanted. So he who denies all liberty from 
necessitation, should be scourged until he become 
an humble ^luppliant to him that whips him, and 
confess that he hath power, either to strike, or to 
hold his hand." 

T. H. Id this Number xui. which is about Zeno 
and his man, there is contained nothing necessary 
to the instruction of the reader. Therefore I pass 
it over. 
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NO. XIV. 

NO. XIV. J. D. " SL'Comlly, this very persuasion that there 
■n» mhl^\ '^ "o *-'™^ liberty, is able to overthrow all societies 
^■pir and commonwealths in the worhl. The laws are 

unjust, which prohibit that which a man caainot 
possibly shun. AH cousultations are vain, if every 
thing he either necessary or impossible. Who 
ever deliberated whether the snn should rise to- 
morrow, or whether he should sail over moun- 
tains ? It is to no more purpose to Admonish men 
of understanding than fools, children, or madmen, 
if all things be neeessary. Praises and dispraises, 
rewards and punishments, arc as rain as they arc 
undeserved, if there be no liberty. All counsels, 
arts, arms, books, instruments, are superfluous and 
foolish, if there be no liberty. In vain we labour, 
in vain we study, in vain we take physic, in vain 
we have tutors to instruct us, if all thinpt come to 
pass alike, whether we sleep or wake, whether we 
be idle or industrious, by unalterable necessity. 
But it is said, that though future events be certain, 
yet they are unknown to us : and therefore we 
prohibit, deliberate, admonish, praise, dis^iraisc, re- 
ward, punish, study, labour, and use means. Alas! 
how should our not knowing of the event, be a suffi- 
cient motive to us to use the means, so long as we 
believe the event is already certainly determined, 
and can no more he changed by all our endea- 
vours, than we can stay the course of heaven with 
our finger, or add a cubit to our stature ? Sup- 
pose it be unknown, yet it is certain. We cannot 
hope to alter the course of things by otir labours ; 
let the necessary causes do their work, we have no 






remedy bnt patience, and shrug up the shoulders, ko. siv. 
Eitlier allow liberty, cr destroy all societies." riTHij"^ 

T. //. The second argument is taken from cer- t^iy. 
tain inconveniences which he thinks would follow 
such an opinion. It i-s tnic that ill use may be 
made of it, and therefore your Lordship and J. 1). 
ought, at wy request, to keep private that I say 
here of it. But the inconveniences are indeed 
none ; and what use ssoevcr be made of truth, yet 
truth is truth -, and now the question is not what 
I' is fit to be preached, bnt what is true. The first 
inconvenience he says is this, ihaL laws which pro- 
hibit any action are then unjust. The second, that 
all consult tions are vain. The third, that admoni- 
tions to men of uudcriitaudiui;, arc of uo more use 
than to fools, children, and madmen. The fourth, 
that praise, dispraise, reward, and puulshnieut, are 
iu vaiu. The fifth, that couusek, arts, arms, 
)>ooks, instruments, study, tutors, medicines, are 
iu vaiu. To which argument, expecting I should 
answer by saying, that the ignorance of the event 
were enough to make us use means, he adds (as it 
were a reply to my answer foreseen) these words : 
" Alas, how should our not knowing of the event be 
a sufficient motive to make us use the means ?" 
Wherein he sa'th right ; but my answer is not that 
which be expecteth. I answer, 

First, that the necessity of an action doth not 
make the law wliieh prohibits it unjust. To let 
pass, that nut the necessity, but the will to break 
the law, maketh the action unjust, because the law 
regardeth the will, and no other precedent causes 
of action ; and to let pass, that no law can be 
possibly unjust, iu as niueh as every mau make^, 
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NO? TCiv. hy Ms consent, the law he is bound to keep, and 
■wliich, consequently, must be just, unless a man 
can be unjust to himself : I say, what necessary 
cause soever precedes an action, yet, if the ac- 
tion be forbidden, he that doth it willingly, may 
juRtly be punished. For instance, suppose the 
law on pain of death prohibit stealing-j and there 
be a man who by the strength of temptatiou 
is necessitated to steal, aud is thereupon put 
to death: does not this punishment deter others 
from theft ? Is it not a cause that others steal 
not } Doth it not frame and make their will to 
justice ? To make the law is therefore to make 
a cause of justice, and to necessitate justice; and 
consequently it is no injustice to make such a law. 
The bistitution of the law is not to grieve the 
delinqneiit for that which is passed and not to be 
undone ; but to make him and others just, that else 
would not be so : and respecteth not the evil act 
past, but the ^ood to come. Insomuch as without 
this good intention of future, uo past act of a 
delmqnent rould justify his killing in the sight of 
God. But, yon will say, how is it just to kill one 
man to amend another, if what was done were 
necessary ? To this I answer, that men are 
justly hilled, not for that their actions are not 
ueeessitated, but that they are spared and pre- 
served, because they arc not noxious ; for where 
there is uo law, there uo killing, nor any thing else 
can be unjust. And by the right of nature we 
destroy, without being unjust, all that is noxious, 
both beasts and men. And for beasts, we kill them 
justly, when wc do it in order to our own preser- 
vation. And yet J. D. coufcsseth, that their 
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NO. XIV. 



actions, as being only spontaneous and not free, 

are all oeccssitated and deternnned to that one ^~ „:^^^ '.^ 

thing which they shall do. Por men, when we rrpiy- 

make societies or commomvcalths, we lay down 

our right to kilt, excepting in certain cases, as 

murder, theft, or other offeusLvo actions. So that 

the right which the commonwealth hath, to pnt a 

man to death for crimes, is not created by the 

law, but remains from the first right of nature, 

which every man hath to preserve himself; for 

the law doth not take that right away, in case of 

criminals, who were by law excepted. Men are 

not therefore put to death or punished, for that 

their theft proceedeth from election ; but because 

it was noxious and contrary to men's preservation, 

and the punishment conducing to the preservation 

of the rest : inaRmnch as to punish those that 

do voluntary hurt, and none else, frameth and 

maketb men's wills, such as men would have them. 

And thus it is plain, that from the necessity of a 

voluntary action cannot be inferred the injustice 

of the law that forbiddeth it^ or of the magistrate 

that punisheth it. 

Secondly, I deny that it makes consultations to 
be in vain ; it la the oonsultjitiun that causeth a 
man, and necessitateth him, to choose to do one 
thing rather than another. So that unless a man 
say that cause to be in vain, which necessitateth 
the effect, be cannot infer the superfiuousness of 
consultation ont of the necessity of the election 
proceeding from it. But it seems he reasons thus: 
If I must needs do this rather than that, then 1 
shall do this rather than that, though I consult not 
at all ; which is a fal.se proposition, a false couse- 
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NO XIV. queiice, and no better tbnn this : If I shall live till 
to-morrow, I shall live till to-morrow, though I 
run myself tbrongh with a sword to-day. If 
there be a necessity that au action shall be 
done, or that any effect shall be brought to pass, 
it does not therefore follow that there is nothing 
necessarily required as a means to bring it to 
pass. And therefore, when it is determined that 
one thing shall be chosen before another, it is 
determined also for what cause it shall be chosen ; 
which cause, for the most part, is deliberation or 
cousnltntion. .<\nd therefore consultation is not 
in vain ; and indeed the less in vain, by how much 
the election is more necessitated. 

The same answer is to be given to the third 
supposed inconvenience ; namely, that admonitions 
are in vain ; for admonitions are parts of eonsulta- 
tions ; the admonitor bein^ a couusellur, for the 
time, to him that is admonished. 

The fourth pretended inconvenience is, that 
praise and dispraise, reward and punishment, will 
be in vain. To which I answer, that for praise 
and dispraise, they depend not at all on the neces- 
sity of the action praised or tUspraiscd. For, what 
is it else to praise, but to say a thing is good ? 
Good, I say, for me, or for somebody else, or for 
the state and commonwealth. And what is it to 
say an action is good, but to say, it is as I would 
wish, or as another would have it, or according to 
the will of the state, that is to say, according to 
law ? Does J. D. think, that no aetion can please 
me or him, or the commonwealth, that should 
proceed from necessity ? 

Things may be therefore necessary and yet 
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praiswwortliy, ns also necessary ami yet dispraisied, so. xii 
oud neither of both ia vaiu ; because praise aud ThTiJiliT^, 
disprnifte, and likewise rewa»-d and punishment, do "r'r 
by example make and conform the will to good or 
evil. It was a very great praise, la uiy opinion, that 
Vclleins Pateronlns givps Cato, where he says, be 
was good by nature, et quia alitor es»e uonpotuit. 

To his fifth and Rixth inconvenience, that coun- 
sels, arts, arms, books, instruments, study, medi- 
cines, and the hke, would be superfluous, the same 
answer serves that to the former ; that is to say, 
that this consequence, if the effect shall necessarily 
come to pass, then it shall come to pass -without 
itjt cause, is a false one. Aud those things named, 
counsels, arts, arms, &c., are the causes of those 
effects. 

J. J). " Nothing is more familiar with T. H. 
than to dfcliue au ai^ument. But I will put it 
into form for him. {«) The first inconvenience 
is thus pressed. Those laws are unjust aud tyran- 
nical, which do prescribe things absolutely impos- 
sible in themselves to be done, aud punish men for 
not doing of them. But supposing T. H*s opinion 
of the necessity of all things to be true, all laws do 
prescribe absolute impoasibilitics to be done, and 
punish men for uot doing of them. The former 
proposition is so clear that it cannot be denied. 
Just laws are the ordinances of right reason j 
but those lavra which prescribe absolute impossi- 
bilities, are uot the ordinances of right reason. 
Just laws are instituted for the public good; but 
tliosc laws which prescribe absolute impossibilities, 
are not instituted for the public good, Just laws 
do show unto a man what is to be done, and what 
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No.siv. is to be shunned ; bnt those laws which prescribe 
impossibilities, do not direct a man what he is to 
do, and what he is to shnu. The minor is lis evi- 
dent. For if his opinion be true, all actions, all 
transgressions are determined antecedently inevi- 
tably to be done by a natural and necessary flus of 
extrinsical causes. Yea, even the will of man, 
and the reason itself is thus determined. And 
therefore whatsoever laws do prescribe any thing 
to be done, which is not done, or to be left undone 
which is done, do prescribe absolute impossibilities, 
and punish men for not doing of impossibiUties. 
In all his answer there is not one word to this 
argument, but only to the conclusion. He saith, 
that ' not the necessity, but the will to break the 
law makes the action unjust.' I ask what makes 
the will to break the law ; is it not his necessity r 
What gets he by this ? A perverse will causeth 
injustice, and necessity causetb a perverse will. 
He saith, * the law regardelh the will, but not the 
precedent causes of action.' To what proposition, 
to what term is this answer ? He neither denies nor 
disliuguisheth. Fir.st, the question here is not 
what makes actions to be unjust, but what makes 
laws to be unjust. So his answer is impertinent. 
It is likewise untrue. For fii-st, that will which the 
law regards, is not such a will as T. H. imagineth. 
It is a free will, not a determined necessitated 
will ; a rational will, not a brutish will. Secondly, 
the law dotli look upon precedent causes, as well 
as the voluntariness of the action. If a child, 
before lie be seven years old or have the use of 
reason, in some childish quarrel do willingly stab 
another, whereof we have seen experience, yet the 
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law looks not upon it as an act of mnrcler ; because so. x i v, 
there wanted a power to deliberate, and eonse- ^^ aiti^t 
quently true liberty. Manslaughter may be as "p'.'- 
voluntary as murder, and commonly more volun- 
tary ; because bein^ done in hot blood there is the 
less reluctation. Yet the law considers, that the 
former is done out of some sudden passion without 
serious deliberation, and the other out of prepensed 
malice and desire of revenge; and therefore con- 
demns murder, as more wilful and more punishable 
than manslaughter." 

(ft) " He saith, ' that no law can possibly be un- 
just;' and I say, that this is to deny the conclu- 
sion, which descries no reply. But to (^ive him 
satisfaction, I will follow him in this also, if he 
intended no more but that unjust laws are not 
genuine laws, nor hind to active obedience, be- 
cause they are not the ordinations of right reason, 
not instituted for the common good, nor prescribe 
that which ought to be done ; be said truly, but 
nothing at all to his purpose. But if he intend, 
as he doth, that there arc no laws de facto, which 
are tlie ordinances of reason erring, instituted for 
the common hurt, and prescribing that which 
ought not to be done, he is much mistaken. Pha- 
raoh's law, to drown the male children of the 
Israelites (Exod. i. 22) ; Nebuchadnezzar's law, 
that whosoever did not fall down and worship the 
golden image which he had set up, should be cast 
into the fiery furnace (Dan. iii. 4-6) ; Darius's law, 
that whosoever should ask a petition of any God 
or man for thirty days, save of the king, shotdd 
be cast into the den of lions (Dan. ri. ") ; Ahasne- 
nis's law, tu destroy the Jewish nation, root and 
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NO. XIV. branch (Esther iii. 13) ; the Pharisees* law, that 
whosoever confcsscth Christ, should be cxcoiamu- 
nicated (John ix.22) ; were ull iniju?it hiwri. 

(c) "The ground of this error is aa great an 
error itself (such an art he halh learned of re- 
packing paradoxes) ; which is this, ' tlmt every man 
maki-8 by his consent the law which he is bound 
to keep.' If this were tnie, it would prescr^-e 
them, if not from l>eing unjust, yet from being 
injurious. But it is not true. The positive law of 
God, contaiued in the Old and New Testament ; 
the law of nature, written in our hearts by the 
finger of Ond ; the laws of conquerors, who come 
in by the power of the sword ; the laws of our 
ancestors, which were made before we were born ; 
do all oblige us to the observation of thcra ; yet to 
none of all these did we give our actual consent. 
Over and above all these exceptions, he builds 
upon a wrong foundation, that nil magistrates at 
first were elective. The first governors were fa- 
thers of fiimilies ; and when those petty princes 
coiUd not affoi-d competent protection and secu- 
rity to their subjects, many of them did resign 
their several and respective interests into the 
hands of one joint father of the country. 

" And though his ground had been trne, that 
all first legislators were elective, which is false ; 
yet his superstnicture fails : for it was done in 
hope and trust that they would make just laws. 
If magistrates abuse this Iriist, and deceive the 
liopes of the jieople by making tyrannical laws, 
yet it is without their consent. A precedent trust 
doth not justify the subsequent errors and abuses 
of a trustee. He who is duly elected ft legislator. 
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may exercise his legislative power untluly. The 
people's implicit consent doth not render the ty- 
raiiuical laws of their legislators to be just. 

(rf) " But his chiefest answer is, that * an ac- 
tion forbidden, thongh it proceed from necessary 
causes, yet if it were done Avillingly. it may be 
justly punished ;' which, according to his custom, 
he proves by an instance. *Aman necessitated 
to steal by the strength of temptation, yet if he 
steal willingly, is justly put to death.' Here are 
two things, and both of them untrue. 

" Krst, he fails in his assertion. Indeed we 
suffer jiistly for those necessities, which we our- 
selves have contracted by our own fault ; but not 
for extrinsical antecedent necessities, which were 
imposed upon us without our fault. If that law 
do not oblige to punishment, which is not inti- 
mated, because the subject is invincibly ignorant 
of it ; how much less that law which prescribes 
absolute impossibilities : xinleas perhaps invincible 
necessity be not as stroug a plea as invincible ig- 
norance. That which be adds, * if it were done 
willingly,' (bough it be of great moment, if it be 
rightly understood, yet in his sense, that is, if a 
man's 'will be not in his own disposition/ and 
* if his willing do not come upon him according to 
his will, nor according to anything else in his 
power,' it weighs not half so much as the least 
feather in all his horse-load. For if that law be 
unjust and tyrainiieal which commands n man to 
do that which is impossible for him to do, then 
that law is likewise unjust and tyrannicat. which 
commands him to will that which is impossible for 
him to will. 
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" Secondly, his histimce supposeth an untruth, 
and is a plain beflfiifinf^ of the question. No man 
is exlriusically, antecedently, mid irresistibly ne- 
cessitated by temptation to steal. The rie\il may 
solicit us, but he cannot necessitate us. He hath 
a faculty of persuading-, but not a powerof compel- 
liug. Am igtiem habcnms^ gpiritus Jlammam ciet; 
as Gregory Noziauzen, be blows the coals, but the 
fire is our own. Afordet (hintaxat sese in fauces 
iffius ohjicicntem ; as St. Austin, he bites uot, until 
we thrust ourselves into his mouth. lie may pro- 
pose, he may suggest, but he cannot move the 
will effectively. Resist the devil, and he will^flee 
from you (James iv. 7). By faith we are able to 
/jHCHeh all the Jierij darts of the wxehed (Ephes. 
\\. 16). And if Satan, who can both propose the 
object, and choose out the fittest times and places 
to work upon our frailties, and can suggest rea- 
sons, yet cannot necessitate the will, (which is 
most ccrtaiu) ; then much less can outward objects 
do it alone. They have no natural efficacy to de- 
termine the will. Well may they be occasions, 
but they cannot be causes of evil. Tiie sensitive 
appetite may engender a proclivity to steal, but 
not a necessity to steal And if it should produce 
a kind of necessity, yet it is but moral, not na- 
tural ; hypothetical, not absolute; coexistent, not 
antecedent from ourselves, nor extrinsical. This 
necessity, or rather proclivity, was free in its 
causes; we ourselves hy onr own negligence in not 
opposing our passions when we should and might, 
have freely given it a kind of dominion over us. 
Admit that some sudden passions may and do ex- 
traordinarily surprise us ; and therefore we say, 
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motus prima jirimi, the first tnotious arc not al- no. xiv. 
ways iu our power, neither are they free: yet tins j^^J^'^ ', 
is but very rarely, and it is our own fault that i*!-!?- 
they do surprise us. Neither doth the law punish 
the first motion to theft, but the advised act of 
stealing. The intention makes the thief. Bat of 
this more largely No, xxv. 

{«) " He pleads moreover, * That the law Is a 
cause of justice,' that * it frames the wills of men 
to justice," and ' that the punishment of one doth 
conduce to tlte preservation of many." AH this 
is most true of a just law justly executed. But 
this 18 no God-a-meroy to T. H.'s opinion of ab- 
solute necessity. If all actions and all events 
be predetermined naturally, necessarily, extrinsi- 
cally, how should the law frame men morally to 
good actions? He leaves nothing for the law to 
do, but either that which is done already, or that 
which is impossible to be done. If a man be 
chained to every individual act which he doth, 
and from every act which he doth not, by iu- 
dissotvable bonds of inevitable necessity, how 
should the law either deter him or fmmohim t If 
a dog be chained fast to a post, the sight of a rod 
cannot draw him from it. Make a thousand laws 
that the fire shall not burn, yet it will bum. And 
whatsoever men do, Qccording to T. H., they do 
it as necessarily as the fire burnetii. Hang up a 
thousand thieves, and if a man be determined 
inevitably to steal, he must steal notwithstanding. 

(f) " He adds, that ' the sufferings imposed by 

the law upon delinquents, respect not the evil act 

passed, but the good to come, and that the putting 

of a delinquent to death by the magistrate for any 

VOL. V. M 
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NO. XIV. crime whatsoever, cannot be justified before God, 
except there be a real inteiit'iou to benefit others 
by his example.' The truth is, the punishing 
of delinqucuts by law, respectcth both the evil 
act passed and the good to come. The ground of 
it, is the evil act passed, the scope or end of it, is 
the good to come. The end without the ground 
cannot justify the act. A bad iuteutiou may make 
a good action bad ; but a good intention cannot 
make a bad action good. It is not lawful to do 
evil that good may come of it, nor to punish an 
innocent person for the admonition of others; that 
is to fall into a certain crime for fear of an uncer- 
tain. Again, though there were no other end of 
penalties iufiieted, neither probatory, nor cosd- 
gatory, nor exemplary, but only vindicatory, to 
satisfy the law out of a zeal of justice by giving 
to every one his own, yet the action is just and 
warrantable. Killing, as it is considered in itself, 
witliout all undue eiroumstances, was never prohi- 
bited to the lawful magistrate, who is the vice- 
gerent or Ueutenant of God, from whom he derives 
bis power of life and death. 

"T. II. hath oue plea more. As a drowning 
man eatcheth at every bulrush, so he lays hold on 
every pretence to save a desperate cause. But 
first, it is worth our observation to see how oft he 
changeth shapes in this one particular, (g) First, 
he told us, that it was the irresistible power of God 
that justifies all his actions, though he command 
one thing openly, and plot another thing secretly, 
though he be the cause not only of the action, but 
also of the irregularity ; though he both give man 
power to act, and determine this power to evil 09 
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well as good ; though be punish the creatures, for no. xtV. 
doiiiir that which he himself did necessitate them " 
to do. But bemg pressed with reason, that this is r^w. 
tyrannical, first to necessitate a man to do his wUI, 
and theu to punish him for doing of it, he leaves 
this pretence in the plain field,aud flies to a second; 
that therefore a man is justly punished for that 
which he was necessitated to do, because the act 
was voluntary on his part. This hath more show of 
reason than the former, if he did make the will of 
man to be in hU own disposition ; but maintaining 
that the will is iiTesistibly determined to will what- 
soever it doth will, the injustice and absurdity is the 
same, first to necessitate a man to will, and then 
to punish him for witling. The dog only bites the 
stone which is thrown at him with a strange hand, 
but they make the first cause to punish the instru- 
ment for that which is his ovm proper act. Where- 
fore not being satisfied with Ibis, he casts it off 
and flies to his third shift. ' Men are not punished,* 
saith he, ' therefore, because their theft proceeded 
from election,' (that is, because it was willingly 
done, for to elect and will, saith he, are both one ; 
is not this to blow hot and cold with the same 
breath ?) ' but because it was noxious and contrary 
to men's preservation.* Thus far he saith true, that 
every creature by the instinct of nature seeks to 
preserve itself: cast water into a dusty place, and 
it contracts itself into little globes, that is to pre- 
serve itself. And those who are noxious in the 
eye of the hiw, are justly pnnishcd by them to 
whom the execution of the law is committed ; 
but the law accounts no persons noxious,, but those 
who are noxious by their own faidt. It punisheth 
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not a thoni for prickiug, because it is the nature 
of the thorn, and it can do no otherwise, nor a 
child, before it have the use of reason. Tf one should 
take my hand perforce and give another a box on 
the car with it, my band is noxious, but the law 
punisheth the other who is faulty. And therefore 
he hath reason to propose the question, ' how it is 
jtist to kill one man to amend another, if he who 
killed did nothing but what he was necessitated to 
do.' He might as well demand, how it is lawfid to 
murder a company of innocent infants, to make a 
bath of their lukewarm blood for curing the le- 
prosy. It had been a more rational way, first to 
have demonstrated that it is so, and then to have 
questioned why it is so. His assertion itself is hut 
a dream, and the reason which he gives of it why 
it is so, is a dream of a dream. 

" The sum. of it is this ; ' that where there is no 
law, there no killing or any thing else can be un- 
just ; that before the constitution of commou- 
wealth.s, everj^ man had power to kill another, if 
be conceived him to he hurtful to him ; that at 
the constitution of commonwealths, particular 
men lay down this right in part, and in part re- 
serve it to themselves, as in case of theft or mur- 
der ; that the right which the commonwealth 
hath to put a nudefactor to death, is not created 
by the law, but remaineth from the first right of 
nature which every man hath to preserve him- 
self; that the kilhng of men in this case is as the 
killing of beasts in order to our own preservation.' 
This may well be called stringing of paradoxes. 

" But first, (A) there never was any such time' 
when mankind was without governors and laws. 
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and societies. Paternal government was in the no. xiv. 

world from the beffinnine, and the law of nature. ' " ' 

- ~ Tlr- ttlttlU)!'* 

There mijcht be sometimes a root of such barba- ^t't- 
roHs thievish brigaiuUt in some rocks or deserts, 
or odd corneO) of the world ; but it was au abuse 
and a degeneration from the nature of man, who 
is a political creature. This savage opinion re- 
flects too much upon the honour of mankind. 

" Secondly, there never was a time when it 
was lawfid, ordinarily, for private men to kill one 
another for their own preservation. If God would 
have had men live like wild beasts, as lions, bears, 
or tigers, he would have armed them with horns, or 
tusks, or talous, or pricks ; but of all creatures 
man is born most naked, without any weapon to 
defend himself, because God had provided a 
better means of security for him, that is, the 
magistrate. 

" Thirdly, that right which private men have to 
preserve themselves, though it be with the killing 
of another, when they are set upon to be murdered 
or robbed, is not a remainder or a reserve of some 
greater power which they have resigned, but a 
pri^'ilege which God hath given them, in case of 
extreme danger and invincible necessity, that 
when they cannot possibly have recourse to^the 
ordinary remedy, that is, tlio magistrate, every 
man becomes a magistrate to himself. 

" Fourthly, nothing can give that which it never 
had. The people, whilst they were a dispersed 
rabble, (which in some odd cases might happen to 
he), never had jmtly the power of life and death, 
and therefore they could not give it by their 
election. .\U that they do is to prepare the mat- 
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NO. XIV. ter, but it is God Almighty that iiifuseth the soul 
"j!7". of power. 

The Bialwp t ' 

ifptj. "I'lfthly and lastly, I am sorry to hear a man 

of reason and parts to coinpare the murdering of 
men with the slaughtering of brute beasts. The 
elcniPiits are for the plants, the plants for the 
brute beastsj the bnite beasts for man. \Vlien God 
enlarged his former grant to man, and gave him 
liberty to eat the flesh of his creatures for his sus- 
tenance, (Gcu. ix. 3), yet man is expressly ex- 
cepted (verse fi) : Whoso shcddcth man's Mood, 
hj mail shall his Mood he shed. And the reason 
is assigned, ybr in the image of' God made he mutt. 
Before sin entered into the world, or before any 
creatures were hurtful or noxious to man, he had 
dominion over them as their lord and master. 
And though the possession of this sovereignty be 
lost in partj for the sin of man, which made not 
only the creatures to rebel, but also the inferior 
faculties to rebel against the superior, from 
whence it come& that one man is hurtful to 
another; yet the dominion itill remains. Wherein 
we may observe how sweetly the providence of 
God doth temper this cross ; that though the 
strongest creatures have withdrawn their obe- 
dience, as lions and bears, to shew that man hath 
lost the excellency of his dominion, and the 
weakest creatures, as flies and gnats, to shew into 
what a degree of contempt he is fallen j yet still 
the most profitable and useful creatures, as sheep 
and oxen, do in some degree retain their obe- 
dience. 

(0 " The next branch of his answer concerns 
consultations, ' which,' saith he, * are not super- 
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fluoiis, though all things come to pass necessariiy, ko. xiv. 
because they are the cause which doth necessitate 
the effect, and the means to bring It to j»ass.' We 
were told (No. xi.) 'tJiat the last dictate of 
right reason was but as the last feather which 
breaks the horsed back. It is well yet, that 
reason hath gained some command again, and is 
become at least a quarter-master. Certainly if 
any thing under God have power to determine 
the will, it is right reason. But I have shewed 
sufficiently, that reason doth not determine the 
will physically, nor absolutely, much less extrin- 
sically, and antecedently ; and therefore it makes 
nothing for that necessity which T. H. hath un- 
dertaken to prove. 

(k) " He adds further, that * as the end is ne- 
cessary, so are the means ; and when it is deter- 
mined that one thing shall be chosen before 
another, it is determined also for what cause it 
shall be so chosen.' Ail which is truth, but not the 
whole truth ; for as God ordains means for all 
ends, so he adapts and fits the means to their re- 
spective entU, free means to free ends, contingent 
means to contingent ends, necessary means to ne- 
cessary ends, whereas T. li. would have all means, 
all ends, to be necessary. If God hath so ordered 
the world, that a man ought to use, and may fi-eely 
use, those raeaus of God, which he doth neglect, 
not by virtue of God's decree, but by his own 
fault ; if a man use those me^ns of evil, which he 
ought not to use, and which by God's decree he 
had power to forbear ; if God have left to man in 
part the free managcry of human affairs, and to 
that purpose hath endowed him with understand- 
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NO. xiT. ing : then consultations are of use, then provident 
care is needful, then it coucenis him to use the 
means. But if God have so ordered this world, 
that a man cannot, if he would, neglect any means 
of good, which by virtue of God's decree it is pos- 
sible for him to use, and that he cannot possibly 
use any means of evil, but those which are irre- 
sistibly and inevitably imposed upon htm by an 
antecedent decree; then not only consultations are 
vain, but that noble faculty of reason itself is vain. 
Do we think that we can help God Almighty to do 
bis proper work ? Id Tain we trouble ourselves, 
in vain we take care to nse those means, which 
are not in our power to use, or not to use. And 
this is that which was contaiued in my prolepsis 
or prevention of his answer, though he be pleased 
both to disorder it, and to silence it. We cannot 
hope by our labours, to alter the course of things 
set down by God ; let him perform his decree, let 
the necessary causes do their work. If we be 
those causes, yet we are not in our own disposi- 
tion ; we must do what we are ordained to do, and 
more we cannot do. Man hath no remedy but 
patience, and to shrug up the shoulders. This is 
the doctrine that flows from this opinion of abso- 
lute necessity. Let us suppose the great wheel of 
the clock which sets all the little wheels going, 
to be as the decree of God, and that the motion of 
it were perpetually infallible from an intrinsical 
principle, even as God's decree is infallible, eter- 
nal, all-sufficient. Let us suppose the lesser wheels 
to be the second causes, and that they do as cer- 
tainly follow the motion of the great wheel, with- 
out missiitg or swerving in the least degree, as the 
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second causes do pursue the determination, of the 
first cause. I desire to know in this case, what no. siv. 
cause there is to call a couucii of smiths, to con- n.^. i(i.beip'. 
suit and order the motion of that which was or- *^-' 
dered and determined before to their hands ? Are 
men wiser than God ? Yet all men know, that the 
motion of the lesser wheels is a necessary means 
to make the clock strike. 

(I) " But he tells me iu great sadness, that * my 
argument i? just like this other ; if I shall live till 
to-morrow, ] shall live till to-morrow, thouffh I 
run myself through with a sword to-day j which, 
saith he, is a false consequence, and a false pro- 
position.* Truly, if by nmning through, he nn- 
der}^timds killing, it is a faUe, or rather a foolish 
proposition* and implies a contradiction. To live 
till to-morrow, and to die to-day, ore inconsistent. 
But by his favour, this is not my consequi-uce, but 
this is his own opinion. Ho would j)ersuade ws, 
that it is absohitely necessary that a man shall live 
till to-morrow, aud yet that it is possible that he 
may kill himself to-day. My argument is this : 
if there be a liberty and possibility for a man to 
kill himself to-day, then it is not absolutely neees- 
sary that he shall live till to-morrow ; but there is 
such a liberty, therefore no such necessity. And 
the consequence which 1 make here, is this : if it 
be absolutely necessary, that a man shall live till 
to-morrow, then it is vain and superfluous for him 
to consult and deliberate whether he should die 
to-day, or not. And this is a ti*uc consequence. 
The ground of his mistake is this, that though it 
be true, that a man may kill himself to-day, yet 
upon the supposition of his absolute necessity, it is 
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impossible. Such heterogeneous arguments nnti 
instances he produceth, which are half buildeil 
upon our true grouuds, aiid the otlier half ujioii 
his false grounds. 

(m) "The next branch of my argument con- 
cenia adraonitionSj to which he gives no new 
answer, and therefore I need not make any new 
reply, saving otdy to tell him, that he mistakes my 
argument. 1 say not only, if all things be neces- 
sary, then admonitions arc in vain ; but if alL 
things be necessary, then it is to no more purpose 
to admonish men of understanding than foolij, 
children, or madmen. That they do admonish 
the one and not the other, is confessedly true ; 
and no reason under heaven can be given for it 
but this, that the former have the iise of reason 
and true liberty, with a dominion over their own 
actions, which children, fools, and madmen have 
not. 

" Canccniiiig praise and dispraise, he enlargeth 
himself. The scope of his discourse is, that * things 
necessary may be praiseworthy.' Tliere is no doubt 
of it; but withal their praise reflects upon the free 
agent, as the praise of a statue reflects upon the 
workman who made it. * To praise a thing,' saith 
he, ' is to say it is good.' («) True, but tliis good- 
ness is not a metaphysical goodness ; so the worst 
of things, and whatsoever hath a being, is good : 
nor a natural goodness; the prai-se of it passeth 
wholly to the Author of nature ; God saw all that 
he had made^ and it was very good: but a moral 
goodness, or a goodness of actions rather than of 
things. Tlie moral goodness of nn action is the 
conformity of it with right reason. The moral 
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evil of HD action is the defonnity of it, and the no. xiv 
alienation of it from right reason. It is moral 
praise and dispraise which we speak of here. To 
praise anything morally, is to say, it is morally 
good, that is, conformable to right reason. The 
moral dispraise of a thing is to say, it is morally 
bad, or disagreeing from the rule of right reason. 
So moral praise is from the good use of liberty, 
moral dispraise from the bad use of liberty : but 
if all things be necessary, then moral liberty is 
quite taken away, and with it all true praise and 
di:»praise. Whereas T. H. adds, that 'to say a 
thing in good, is to say, it is as I would wish, or 
as another would wish, or as the state would hare 
it, or according to the law of the land ;' he mis- 
takes tnfiuitely. He, and another, and the state, 
may all wish that which is not really good, but 
only in appearance. We do often wish what is 
profitable or delightful, without regarding so much 
OK we ought what is honest. And though the will 
of the state where we live, or the law of the land, 
do deserve great consideration, yet it is no infal- 
lible rule of moral goodness. And therefore to his 
question, ' whether nothing that proceed* from 
necessity can please me,' I answer, yes. The 
burning of the tire plen.seth me, when I am cold ; 
and I say, it is good fire, or a creature created by 
God for my use and for my good. Yet I do not 
mean to attribute any moral goodness to the fire, 
nor give any moral praise to it, as if it were in 
the power of the fire itself either to communicate 
its heat or to suspend it ; but I praise first the 
Creator of the fire, and then him who provided it. 
As for the praise which Velleius Paterculus gives 
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Cato, that he was good by nature, et quia aliter 
esse non polvit ; it hath more of the orator, than 
either of the theologian or philosopher in it. Man 
iu the state of iunocency did fall and become evil ; 
what privilege hath Cato more than he ? No, by 
his leave. Narratur et d'wi Catonts xtepe mero 
caluisse virtue. But the true meaniug is, that he 
was naturally of a good temper, not so prone to 
some kinds of vice as others were. This is to 
praise a thing, not an action, naturally, not mo- 
rally, Socrates was not of so good a natural tem- 
per, yet proved as good a man ; the more his 
praise, by bow much the difficulty was the more 
to conform his disorderly appetite to right reasuu. 

" Concerning reward and punishment, he saith 
not a word, but only that they frame and conform 
the will to good, which hath been sufficiently an- 
swered. They do so indeed j but if his opinion 
were true, they could not do so. But because my 
aim is not only to answer T. H., but also to satisiy 
myself, (o) though it be not urged by him, yet I 
do acknowledge that I find some improper and 
analogical rewards and punishments used to brute 
beasts, as the hunter rewards his dog, the master 
of the decoy-duck whips her when she returns 
without company. And if it be true, which he 
affirmeth a little before that 1 have confessed, 
' that the actions of brute beasts are all necessi- 
tated and determined to that one thing which they 
shall do,' the difficulty is increased. 

*' But first, my saying is misalleged. I said, 
that some kinds of actions which are most excel- 
lent iu brute beasts, dnd make the greatest show 
of reason, as the bees working their honey, and the 
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spiders TveaviDg their Tvebs, are yet done without no. xrv, 
niiy coiisultatiou or dtlibcratioii.bya mere instinct ~ " "f! 
of nature, and by a detenniiiation of their fancies ^I'lj. 
to these only kinds of works. But I did uever 
say, I could uot say, that all their individual 
actions arc necessary, and antecedently determined 
in their causes, as what days tlie bees shall fly 
abroad, and what days and hours each bee shall 
keep in the hive, how often they shall fetch in 
thyme on a day, and from whence. These actions 
and the like, though they he not free, because 
brute beasts want reason to deliberate, yet they are 
contingent, and therefore not necessary. 

" Secondly, I do acknowledge, that as the fancies 
of some brute creatures are determined by nature 
to some rai'e and exquisite works ; so in others, 
where it finds a natural propeusiou, art, which 
i.s the imitator of nature, may frame and form them 
according to the will of the artist to some parti- 
cular actions and ends, as we see in setting- dogs, 
and coy-ducks, aud parrots ; and the princijial 
means whereby they effect this, is by their backs 
or by their bellies, by the rod or by the morsel, 
which have indeed a shadow or resemblance of 
rewards and punishments. But we take the word 
here properly, not as it is used by vulfjar people, 
but as it is used by divines and philosopher-s, for 
that recompense which is due to honest and dis- 
honest actions. Where there is no moral hberty, 
there is neither honesty nor dishonesty, neither 
true reward nor punishment. 

"Thirdly, (p) when brute creatures do learn 
any such qualities, it is not out of judgment, or de- 
liberation, or discourse, by inferring or concluding 
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NO. XIV, one thing from auotber, which they arc iiol capa- 
ble of. Neither are they able to couceive a reason 
of what they do, but merely out of memory or out 
of a sensitive fear or hope. Tliey remember that 
when they did after one manner, they were 
beaten ; and when they did after another manner, 
they were cherished ; and accordingly they apply 
themselves. But if their iudividna! actions were 
absohitely necessary, fear or ho]>e could not alter 
them. Most certainly, if there be any desert in it, 
or any praise due unto it,it is to them who did in- 
struct them. 

Lastly, concerning arts, arms, boolcs, instru- 
ments, study, physic, and the like, he auswcreth 
not a word more than what is already satisfied. 
And therefore I am silent. 



ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE BISHOPS REPLY NO. XIV. 

(a) " The first inconvenience is thus pressed. 
Those lawa are unjust and tyrannical, which do 
preseribe things absolutely impossible in them- 
selves to be done, and pmiish men for not doing of 
them." 

I have already, in the beginning, where I recite 
the iuconveniences that follow the doctrine of ne- 
cessity, made clear that the same inconveniences 
follow not the doctrine of necessity, any more than 
they follow this truth, ic/iatsoecer shall be, shall 
be, which all men must confess ; the same a].so fol- 
loweth upon this, that whatsoever Cfotljorehiows, 
cannot but come to pass in such time and matmer 
at he halk foreknown it. It is therefore evident 
that these inconveniences arc not ratioually de- 
duced from those tenets. Again, it is a truth 
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manifest to uU meu, that it is not in a man's power no. jctv. 
to-day, to choose what will he shall have to-morrow^ . "I T" " 
or an hour, or any time after. Intervening occa- ^^ np-nflji- 
sions, businessrwhich the Bishop calls trifles, (trifles 
of which the Bishop maUetb here a great business), 
do cliange the will. N"o man can say what he will 
do to-morrow, unless he foreknow, which no man 
can, what shall happen before to-morrow. And 
this being the substance of my opinion, it must 
needs be that when he deduceth from it, that 
counsels, arts, arms, medicines, teachers, prais^ 
prayer, and piety, are in vtun, that his deduction is 
fiilsc, and his ratiocination fallacy. And thoagh I 
need make no other answer to all that he can 
object against me, yet I shall here mark out the 
causes of his several paralogisms. 

" Those laws," he saith, " are unjust and tyran- 
nical, which do prescribe things absolutely impos- 
sible to be dune, and punish men for not doing of 
them." In which words this is one absurdity, 
that a law can he unjust ; for all laws are divine 
or civil, neither of which can be unjust. Of 
the first tliere is no doubt. And as for civil laws, 
they are made by every man that is subject to 
them J because every one of them consenteth to 
the placing of the legislative power. Another is 
this, in the same words, that he supposeth there 
may he laws that are tyranmcal; for if he that 
maketh them ha^e the sovereign power, tliey may 
he regal, but not tyrannical ; if tyrant signify not 
King, us he thiuks it doth not. Another is in 
the same words, " that a law may prescribe things 
absolutely impossible in themselves to he done." 
When he says impossible ih tkemsehes, he under- 
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NO. srv, stands not what himself means. Impossible in 
An ■m«dw~ ' themselfies are contradictions only, as to be and 
t>t»nth< not to be at the same time, which the divines say 
is not possible to God. All other things are pos- 
sible at least in themselves. Raising from the 
dead, changing the course of nature, making of a 
new heaven, and a new earth, are thiugs possible 
in themselves ; for there is nothing in their nature 
able to resist the will of God. And if laws do not 
prescribe such things, why should 1 believe they 
prescribe other things that are more impossible. 
Did he ever read in Suarez of any tyrant that made 
a law commanding any man to do and not to do 
the same action, or to be and not to be at the same 
place in one and the same moment of time. But 
out of the doctrine of necessity, it followeth he 
says, that "all laws do prescribe absolute im- 
possibilities to be done." Here he has left out in 
themselves, which is a wilful fallacy. 

He further says that "just laws are the ordi- 
nances of right reason ;'* which is an error that 
bath cost luauy thousands of men their lives. Was 
there ever a King, that made a law which in right 
reason had been better unmade ? And shall those 
laws therefore not be obeyed ? Shall we rather 
rebel ? I think not, though I am not so great a 
divine as he. I think rather that the reason of him 
that hath the sovereign authority, and by whose 
sword we look to be protected both against war 
from abroad and injuries at honiCj whether it be 
right or erroneous iu itself, ought to stand for 
right to us that have submitted ourselves there- 
unto by receiving the protection. 

But the Bishop puttcth his greatest confidence 
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in this, that whether the tilings be impossible in xo. xiv, 
themselves, or made impossible by some uuseeu ac- ,^~^^ 
cident, yet there is no reason that men should be ""■>> '■!«"" 
puntshedjor not doing them. It seems he taketh 
punishment for a kind of revenge, and can never 
tlierefore agree with me, that take it for nothing 
else but for a correction, or for au example, which 
hath for end the Jrauiing and necessitating of the 
will to virtue ; and that he is uu good man, that 
upon any provocation useth his power, tbongh a 
power lawfully obtained, to aBllct another man 
without this end, to reform the will of him or others. 
Nor ean I comprehend, ns having only humane 
ideas, that that punishment which neither intend- 
eth the correction of the offender, nor the correc- 
tion of others by example, doth proceed from God. 

{b) " He siiith that no law caii possibly be un- 
just," &c. 

Against this he replies that the law of Pharaoh, 
to drown the male children of the Israelites ; and 
of Nebuchadnezzar, to worship the golden image ; 
and of Darius, against praying to any but him 
in thirty days ; and of Ahasuerus, to destroy the 
Jews ; and of the Pharisees, to excommnnicate the 
confessors of Christ ; were all unjust laws. The 
laws of these kings, as they were laws, have rela- 
tion only to the men that were their subjects ; and 
the making of them, which was the action of every 
one of those kings, who were subjects to anotlier 
king, namely, to God Almighty, had relation to the 
law of God. In the first relation, there could be 
no injustice in them ; because all laws made by 
him to whom the people had given the legislative 
power, arc the acta of every one of that people ; 
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■i^iiF. iir<n> (h* ^jje malting of sucli laws is iniusdoe. Which law 
of God was to those heathen princes no other but 
^alruf popiili, that is to say, the properest use of 
their natural reason for the preservation of their 
subjects. If therefore those laws were ordained 
out of wantonness, or cruelty, or envy, or for the 
pleasing of a favourite, or out of any other sinister 
end, as it seems they were, the making of those 
laws was unjust. But if in right reason they were 
necessary for the preservation of those people of 
whom they had undertaken the charge, then was 
it not unjust. And for the Pharisees, who had 
the same written law of God that we have, their 
excommunication of the Christians, proceeding, as 
it ^d, from en\7, was an act of malicious injus- 
tice. If it had proceeded from misinterpretation 
of their own Scriptures, it had been a eiu of igno- 
rance. Nevertheless, as it was a law to their sub- 
jects (in case they had the legislative power, which 
I doubt of), the law was not unjust. But the 
making of it was an unjust action, of which they 
were to give account to none but God. 1 fear the 
Bishop will think this discourse too subtile ; but 
the judgment is tlie render's. 

{c) " The ground of this error," &c., " is this : 
that every man makes by his consent the law 
which he is bound to keep," &c. 

The reason why he thinketh this an error, is be- 
cause the positive law of God, contained in the 
Bible, is a law without our assent ; the law of na- 
ture was written in our hearts by the finger of 
God without our assent ; the laws of conquerors, 
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TvTio come in by the power of the sword, were no. xiv, 
made without our assent ; and so were the laws of . *! 7 ' 
our ancestors, which were made hefore we were •^""■vw ft" 
horn. It IS a tjtrau£:c thmg that be that under- 
stands tlie nonsense of the Schoolmen, should not 
be able to perceive so easy a truth as this which 
he denietb. The Bible is a law. To whom ? To 
all the world ? He knows it is not. How came it 
then to be a law to us ? Did God speak it civa 
voce to us r Have we then any other warrant for 
it than the word of the prophets r Have we seen 
the miracles ? Have we any other assurance of 
their certainty than the authority of the Church ? 
And is tlie authority of the Church any other than 
the authority of the commonwealth, or that of the 
commonwealth any other than that of the head of 
the commonwealth, or hath the head of the com- 
mouwciUth any other authority than that which 
hath been given him by the members r Else, why 
should not the Bible be canonical as well in Con- 
stantinople as in any other place ? They that have 
the legislative power make nothing canon, which 
they make not law, nor law, which they make not 
canon. And because the legislative power is Irora 
the assent of the subjects, the Bible is made law 
by the assent of the subjects. It was not the 
Bishop of Rome that made the Scripture law 
without his own temporal dominions ; nor is it the 
clergy that make it law in their dioceses and rec- 
tories. Nor can it be a law of itself without 
special and supernatural revelation. The Bishop 
thinks because the Bible is law, and he is ap- 
pointed to teach it to the people in his diocese, 
that therefore it Ls law to whomsoever he teach 
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NO, xrv. it ; which is somewhat gross, but not so ^rosa as 
to say that conquerors who come in by the power 
of the sword, make their laws also without our 
assent. He thinks, belike, that if a conqueror can 
kill me if he please, I am presently obliged with- 
out more ado to obey all liis laws. May not I 
rather die, if 1 thiuk fit ? The conqueror makes 
no law over the conquered by virtue of his power ; 
but by virtue of their assent, that promised obe- 
dience for the saving of their lives. But how then 
is the assent of the children obtained to the laws 
of their ancestors ? This also is from the desire 
of prcser\'ing their lives, which first the parents 
might take away, where the parents be free from 
all subjection ; and where they are not, there the 
civil power might do the same, if they doubted of 
their obedience. The children therefore, when 
they be grown up to strength enough to do mis- 
chief, and to judgment enough to know that other 
men are kept from doing mischief to them by fear 
of the sword that protecteth them, in that very 
act of receiving that protection, and not re- 
nouncing it openly, do oblige themselves to obey 
the laws of their protectors; to which, in receiv- 
ing such protection, they have assented. And 
whereas he saith, the law of nature is a low with- 
out our assent, it is absurd ; for the law of nature 
is the assent itself that all men give to the means 
of their owti preservation. 

(tt) " But his chiefest answer is, that an action 
forbidden, though it proceed from necessary causes, 
yet if it were done willingly, may be justly pun- 
ished," &c. 

This the Bishop also uuderstaudeth not, and 
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sitnted ; as if the judge coxild know what acts '^'m. -.i«|i^iii. 
are necessary, unless he knew all that hath an- 
teceded, both nsible and invisible, and what both 
every thing in ib*e!f, and altogether, can effect. 
It is enough to the judge, that the aet he con- 
demnetli be voluntary. The punishmeut where- 
of may, if not capital, reform the will of the 
offender ; if capital, the will of others by example. 
For heat in one body doth not more create heat 
in another, than the terror of au example createth 
fear in another, who othenvlse were inclined to 
commit injustice. 

Some few lines before, he hath said that I built 
upon a wrong foundation, namely, " that all ma- 
gistrates were at first elective ;" I had forgot to 
telL you, that I never said nor thought it. And 
therefore his reply, as to that point, is imperti- 
nent. 

Not many lines after, for a reason why a man 
may not be justly punished when his crime is 
voluntary, he offereth this : " that law is unjust 
and tyrannical, which commands a man to will 
that which is impossible for him to will." "Where- 
by it appears, he is of opinion that a law may be 
made to command the will. The style of a law is 
do i/iis, or i/o not this ; or, if thou do this, thou 
Bkalt itifffer thU ; but no law runs thus, will tht^, 
or will not this ; or, \f thou hate a will to this, 
thou shalt suffer this. He objecteth further, that 
I b<^ the question, because no man's will is neces- 
sitated. Wherein he mistakes ; for I say no more 
in that place, but that he that doth evil willingly, 
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NO. XIV. whether he be necessarily willing, or not necessa- 

f Ai.Lki>»^ " *"^'>'' '"^y '^^ jiistljr ptmished. And upon this mis- 
iwi. ..p»u uu. take he numeth over again his former aud already 
answered nonsense, sapng, "we ourselves, by our 
own negligence in not opposing onr passions when 
we should and might, have freely given them a 
kind of domimou over us ;" and again, motus pri- 
ma primi, the first motions arc not always iu our 
power. Which mottts primo primi, signifies no- 
thing; and " our negligence in not opposing our 
passions," is the same with " our want of will to 
oppose our will," which is absurd ; and " that we 
have given tliem a kind of dominion over na," 
either signifies nothing, or that wo have a do- 
minion over our wills, or our wills a dominion 
over us, and consequently either we or our wills 
are not free. 

{e) " He pleads moreover that the law is a 
cause of justice," &c. " M\ this is most true, of 
a just law justly executed." 

But I have shown that all laws are just, as laws, 
and therefore not to be accused of injustice by 
tliose that owe subjection to them ; and a just law 
is always justly executed. Seeing then thai he 
confesseth that all tliat he replieth to here is true, 
it followeth that the reply itself, where it contra- 
dicteth me, is false. 

(^) " He addeth that the sufferings imposed by 
the law upon delinquents, respect not the evil act 
passed, but the good to come ; and that the putting 
of a delinquent to death by the magistrate for any 
crime whatsoever, cannot be justitied before God, 
except there be a real inteutioji to benefit others 
by his example." 
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This he neither confirmeth nor deuieth, and yet ko.xiv. 
foTbeareth not to discnurse upon it to little pur- A„i„„iw 
pose ; and therefore I pass it over. 

(g) " First he told us, that it was the irresist- 
ible power of God that justifies all liis actions; 
though he command one tiling openly, and plot 
another thing secretly; though he be the cause not 
only of the action, but also of tlie irregularity, &c." 

To all this, which hath been pressed before, I 
have answered before ; but that he says I say, 
" having commanded one thing openly, he plots 
another thing secretly," it is not mine, but one of 
his own ugly phrases. And the force it hath, pro- 
ceedeth out of an apprehension he hath, that af- 
fliction is not God's correction, but his revenge 
upon the creatures of his own making ; and from 
a reasoning he useth, " because it is not just in a 
man to kill one man for the amendment of another, 
therefore neither is it so in God ;"' not remember- 
ing that God hath, or shall have killed all the men 
in the world, both nocent and innocent. 

My assertion, he siuth, ** is a dream, and the 
sum of it this ; that where there is no law, there 
no killing or anything chie can be unjust : that 
before the constitution of commonwealths, every 
man bad power to kill another," &c., and adds, that 
** this may well be called stringing of paradoxes.'* 
To these my words he replies : 

(A) "There was never any time when mankind 
was without governors, laws, and societies." 

It is very likely to be true, that since the crea- 
tion there never was a time in which mankind was 
totally without society. If a part of it were with- 
oat laws and governors, some other parts might 
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NO. XIV. be commonwealths. He saw there was paternal 
\mmJ^a~ gtu'emmeut iu Adam; which he mi^ht do eaiiily, as 
noM vpon ihe bejiig iio deep eonsideratioa. But in those places 
where there is a ciril war at any time, at the same 
time there is neither laws, nor commonwealth, nor 
society, but only a temporal league, which every 
discontented soldier may depart from when he 
pleases, as being entered into by each man for 
his private interest, without any obhgation of con- 
science : there are thei-efore almost at all times 
multitudes of lawless men. But this was a little too 
remote from his understanding to perceive. Agnin, 
he denies, that ever there was a time when one pri- 
vate man might lawfully kill another for his own 
preservation ; and has forgotten that these words 
of his (No. II.), " this is the belief of all mankind, 
which we have not learned from our tutors, but is 
imprinted in our hearts by nature ; we need not 
turn over any obscure books, to find out this truth/' 
&c. ; which are the words of Cicero in the defence 
of Milo, and translated by the Bishop to the de- 
fence of free-will, were used by Cicero to prove this 
very thing, that it is and hath been always lawfiil 
for one private man to kill another for his own 
preservation. But where he saith it is not lawful 
ordinarUy, he should Lave shown some particular 
case whereiu it is unlawful. For seeing it is a 
"belief imprinted in our hearts," not only I, but 
many more are apt to think it is the law of nature, 
and consequently universal and eternal. And where 
he saith, this right of defence where it is, "is not a 
remainder of some greater power which they have 
resigned, but a privilege which God hath given 
them in case of extreme danger and invincible 
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necessity," &c. ; I also aiy it is a privilege which so. xiv. 
God hath given them, but we differ in the manner ^^^,^J,^^_ 
how; which to me seems this, that God doth not ii-n* "p"" «!« 
account such kilting sin. But the Bishop it seems 
would have it thus: God sends a bishop into tlie 
pulpit to tell the people it is lawful for a man to 
kill another man when it is necesssary for the 
preservation of his own life ; of which necessity, 
that is, whether it be invincible, or whether the 
dang;er be extreme, the bishop shall be the judge 
after the man is killed, as being a case of con- 
science. Against the resigning of this our general 
power of killing our enemies, he argues thus : 
" Nothing can give that which it never had ; the 
people whilst they were a dispersed rabble, which 
in some odd cases might happen to be, never had 
justly the power of life and death, and therefore 
they could not give it by their election," &c. 
Needs there much acuteness to understand, what 
number of men soever there be, though not united 
into government, that every one of them in par- 
ticular having a right to destroy whatsoever he 
thinketh can aunuy him, may uot resign the same 
right, and give it to whom he please, when he 
thinks it conducible to bis preservation ? And yet 
it seems he has not understood it. 

He takes it ill that 1 compare the " murdering 
of men with the slaughtering of brute beasts :" as 
also a little before, he says, " my opinion reflects 
too much upon the honour of mankind : the ele- 
ments are for the plants, the plants for the brute 
beasts, and the bnite beasts for man." I pray, 
when a lion eats a man, and a man cats au ox, 
why is the ox more made for the man, than the 
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m..iu ..pra uic creatures for his sustenance.'* True, but tlie Uou 
had the liberty to eat the flesh of man long before. 
But ho will say, no ; preteuding that no man of 
any nation, or at any time, could lawfully eat flesh, 
unless he had this licence of holy Scripture, which 
it was impossible for most men to have. But hnw 
would ho have been offended, if 1 had said of man 
as Pliny doth : '* quo nullum est animal negue 
miserius, neque guperhms ?" The truth is, that 
man is a creature of greater power than other 
living creatures are, but his advantages do con- 
sist especially in two things : whereof one is the 
use of speech, by which men communicate one 
with auother, and join their forces together, and 
by which also they register their thoughts that 
they perish not, but be reserved, and afterwards 
joined with other thoughts, to produce general 
ruics for the direction of their actions. There be 
beasts that see better, others that hear better, and 
others that exceed mankind in other seuses. Man 
excelleth beasts only in making of rules to himself, 
that is to say, in remembering, and in reasoning 
aright upon that which he reniembereth. They 
which do sOj deserve an honour above brute beasts. 
But they which mistaking the use of words, de- 
ceive themselves and others, introducing error, 
and seducing men from the truth, arc so much 
less to be honoured than brute beasts, as error is 
more vile than ignoraucc. So that it is not merely 
the nature of man, tbat makes him worthier than 
other living creatures, but the knowledge that he 
acquires by meditation, and by the right use of rea- 
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fton in making good rules of liis future actions, so. \\v. 
The other advantage a man hath, is the use of his .i,i~Xr^ 
hands for the raakiiie of those thiiiirs which are f™ "V™ "," 
instrumental to his well-bemg. Kut this advan- 
tAge is not a matter of so great honour, but that 
a man may spf nk negligently of it without offence. 
And for the dominion that a man hatli over lieasts, 
he saithj "it is lost in part for the sin of man, be- 
cause the strongest creatures, as lions and bears, 
have withdrawn their obedience ; but the most 
profitable and useful creatures, as sheep and oxen, 
do in some degree retain their obedience." I would 
ask the Bishop, in what consisteth the dominion 
of man over a lion or a bear. Is it in an obliga- 
tion of promise, or of debt r That cauuot be ; for 
they have no Bcnse of debt or duty. And I think 
he will not say, that they have received a com- 
mand to obey him from authority. It resteth 
therefore that the dominion of man consists in 
this, that men arc too hard for lions and bears, 
because, though a lion or a bear be stronger than 
a man, yet the strength, and art, and especially 
the leaguing and societies of men, are a greater 
power than the ungovemed strength of unnily 
beasts, lu this it is that consisteth this domiuiou 
of man. And for the same reason when a hungry 
lion meeteth an unarmed man in a desert, tlie lion 
hath the dominion over the man, if that of man 
over lions, or over sheep and oxen, may be called 
dominion, which properly it cannot ; nor can it be 
said that sheep and oxen do otherwise obey us, 
than they would do a lion. And if we have do- 
minion over sheep and oxen, we exercise it not as 
dominiou, but as hostility ; for we keep them only 
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and to be killed and devoured by us ; 
so that lions and bears would be as good masters 
to them as we are. liy this short passage of his 
concerning ihininion and obedience, I have no 
reason to expect a very shrewd answer from bim 
to my Lt'tiathan. 

{t) " The next branch of his answer concerns 
consultations, which, saith he, 'are not superflu- 
ous, though all things come to pass necessarily ; 
because they are the cause which doth necessitate 
the effect, and the means to bring it to pass.' " 

His reply to this is, that he hath "showed suffi- 
ciently, that reason doth not determine the will 
physically," &e. If not physiciilly, how then ? As 
he hath told us in another place, morally. But 
what it is to determine a thing morally, uo man 
living understands. I doubt not but he had there- 
fore the will to write this reply, became I had 
answered his treatise coneerning true liberty. My 
answer therefore was, at least in part, the cause 
of his writing ; yet that is the cause of the nimble 
local motion of his fingers. Is not the cause of 
local motion physical r His will therefore was 
physically, and extrinsically, and antecedently, and 
not morally caused by my writing. 

(it) " He adds further that ' as the end is neces- 
sary, 80 are the means, and when it is determined 
that one thing shall be chosen before another, it is 
deteiinined also for what cause it shall be so chosen.' 
All which is truth, but not the whole truth," &c. 

Is it not enough that it is truth ? Must 1 put all 
llie truth I know into two or three lines ? No. 
1 should have added, that God doth adapt and fit 
the means to their respective ends, free means to 
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free ends, contingent means to contingent ends, no. xit. 
necessary means to ucccssury tnds. It may be 1 ^^",^^_,;^ " 
would Lave done so, but for shame. Free, contin- "■"•"* "i>"" ">" 
gent and necessary are not words that can be 
joined to means or ends, but to agents and actions ; 
that is to say, to things that move or are moved : 
KJree agent being that whose moliou or action 
is not hindered or stopped, and a free action, that 
which is produced by a free agent. A contingent 
agent is the same with an agent simply. But, be- 
cause men for the most part think those thiugs 
are produced without cause, whereof they do not 
see the cause, they use to call both the agent and 
the action contingent, as attributing it to fortune. 
And therefore, when the causes arc necessary, if 
they perceive not the necessity, they call those 
necessarj' agents and actions, in things that have 
appetite,yrce; and iu tilings \wtiT\\n\QXey contingent. 
The rest of his reply to this point is very little of 
it applied to my answer. I note only that where 
he says, " but if God have so ordered the world, 
that a man cannot, if fie looufd, negleet any means 
of good, &c. ;" he would fraudulently insinuate 
that it is my opinion, that a man is uot Jree to do 
if he will, and to ahxtain if he wHl. WhercAS 
from the beginning I have often declared that it is 
none of my opiuiou ; and that my opinion is only 
this, that he is not free to wiU, or which is all one, 
he is not master of his future will. After much 
unorderly discourse he comes in with " this w the 
doctrine that flows from this opinion of absolute 
necessity ;" which is impcrtincut ; seeing nothing 
flows from it more than may be drawn from the 
confession of an eternal prescience. 



ells me in great sadness, that * my 
Anim^diw argument is no better than this ; if I shall live till 
■''""■ "i™ '*"' to-morrow, I shall live till to-morrow, tboueh 1 
run myself through with a sword to-day ; which, 
saith he, is a false conscqucace, and a false propo- 
aition.' Truly, if by running through, he under- 
stand killing, it is a false or rather a foolish pro- 
position." He saith right. Let us therefore see 
how it is not like to his. He says, " if it be ab- 
solutely necessary that a man shall live till to- 
morrow, then it is vain and superfluous for him 
to consult whether he should die to-day or not." 
" And this," he says, "is a true consequence.** I 
cannot perceive how it is a better consequence 
than the former; for if it be absolutely necessary 
that a man should live till to-morrow, and in 
health, which may also be supposed, why should 
he not, if he have the curiosity, have bis head cut 
off to try what pain it is. But the consequence is 
false ; for if there be a necessity of his living, it is 
necessary also that he shall not have so foolish a 
curiosity. But he cannot yet distinguish between a 
seen and an unseen necessity, and that is the cause 
he believeth his consequence to be good. 

{m} "The next branch of my argument con- 
cerns admonitions," &c. 

Wliich he says is this; " If all thmgs be neces- 
sary, then it is to no more purpose to admonish 
men of understanding, than fools, children, or 
madmen ; hut that tiiey do admonish the one and 
not the other, is confessedly true ; and uo reason 
under heaven can be given for it but this, that the 
former have the use of reason and true liberty, 
with a dominion over their own actions, which 
children, fools, and madmen have not." 
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/ TliE true reason wLy we admonish men and not so. xiv. 
children, &c., is because admonition is iiothiuo; . '. ; 
Sclsc hut telling a man the good and evil conse- ''f™ ■■i'"'' »">• 
<|quence8 of his actions. They who have experience "'"'''■ 
^of good and evU, can better perceive the reasona- 
'>)blcuess of such admonition, tlian they that have 
j^ot ; and such as have like passions to those of the 
^dmonitor, do more eiUsUy conceive that to be 
Pgood or bad which the admonitor saith is so, 
>- than they who have great passions, and such as 
^are contrary to his. The first, which is want of 
experience, maketh children and fools nnapt; and 
the second, which is strength of passion, maketh 
madmen unwilling to receive admonition ; for 
children are ignorant, and madmen in an en'or, 
concerning what is good or evil for themselves. 
This isjiot to say children and madmen want true 
liberty, that is, the liberty to do as they will, nor 
to say that men of judgment, or the admonitor 
himself 'Jiath a dominion over his own actions, 
more than children or madmen, (for their actions 
are also voluntary), or that when he admonisheth 
he hath always the use of reason, though he have 
the use of deliberation, which children, fools, mad- 
men, and beasts also have. There be, therefore, 
reasons under heaven which the Bishop knows 
not of. 

Whereas I had said, that things necessary may be 
praiseworthy, and to praise a thing is to say it is 
good, he distinguisheth and saith : 

(n) *' True, but this goodness is not a metaphy- 
sical goodness; so whatsoever hath a being is good; 
nor a natural goodness ; the praise of it passeth 
wholly to the Author of nature, &c. ; but a moral 
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rid. Tciv. goodness, or a jjooducss of actions, rather than of 
things. The moral goodness of an action is the 
conformity of it to right reason," &c. 

There hath been Ju the Schools derived from 
Arhtotle*s Melaphysics, an oM proverb rather 
than uu axiom : em, honum, et vcrum convertuntur. 
From hence the Bishop hath taken this notion of 
a metaphysical goodness, and hi:^ doctrine that 
whatsoever hath a being is good ; and by this in- 
ttqjreteth the words of Gen. i. 31 : God saw all 
that he had made^ and it was very good. But the 
reason of those words is, that good is relative to 
those that are pleased with it, and not of absolute 
signification to all men. God therefore saith, 
that all that he had made was very good, because 
he was pleased with the creatures of hia own 
making. But if all things were absolutely g:ood, 
we should be all pleased with their being, which 
we are not, when the actions that depend apon 
their beinic are hurtful to us. And therefore, to 
speak properly, nothing is good or evil hut in re- 
gard of the action that proceedeth from it, and 
also of the person to whom it doth good or hurt. 
Satan is evil to us, because he seeketh our destruc- 
tion, but good to God, because he executeth his 
commandments. And so his metnp/njsical good- 
ness is but an idle term, and not the member of a 
distinction. And as for natural goodness and 
evilness, that also is but the goodness and evil- 
ness of actions ; as some herbs are good because 
they nourish, others evil because they poison us ; 
and one horse is good because he is gentle, strong, 
and carrieth a man easily ; another bad, because he 
resisteth, goeth hard, or otherwise displeascth us ; 
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and that quality of gentleness, if there were no ko. xiv. 
more laws aioougst men than there is amongst j^^,^^'^'™ ** 
beasts, would be as much amoral eood in a horse "■"""["nf" 
or other hcast as in a man. It is the law n-om 
whence proceeds the difference between the moral 
and the natural ^ooduej^s: &o that it is well enough 
said by him, that ''moral goodness is the confor- 
mity of an action with right reason" ; and better 
said than meant ; for this rij^ht reason, which is 
the law, is no otherwise certainly right than by 
our making it !*o by our approbation of it and 
voluutar}' subjectiba to it. Fpf^^tEe^tHwi^^makerB 
are men, and may erK and tmiik tiiat law, which 
they make, is for the good of the people some- 
times when it is not. >^nd yet the actions of 
subjects, if they be conformablfijto-tLe._law, are 
morally good, aud-y<jt i*f(5e^aqt to be iiattirtilly , 
good ; and the praise onjti^uKpaHeth to the 
thor of UHturCj as well as Oifi^iy^^bthi^good what- 
soever. From whence it appears tH^moral praise 
is not, as he says, from the i?pod use of liberty, 
but from obedieuoe to the laws ; jior moral, 
praise firom the bad use of liberty, hot {covii' 
obedience to tlie laws. And for his cons«<juence> 
" if all things be necessary, then moral liberty is 
quite taken away, and with it all true praise and 
dispraise", there is neither truth in it, nor argument 
offered for it ; for there is nothing more necessary 
than the consequence of vohmtary actions to the 
will. And whereas 1 had said, that to say a thing 
is good, is to say it is as I or another would wish, 
or as the state would have it, or according to the 
law of the laud, he answers, that " I mistake infi- 
nitely". And his reason is, because " we often 
VOL. V. o 






NO. XIV. wish what is profitable or delightful, without re- 
Animn-iicr gft^'linp ""IS wc ought what is honest". There is no 

|.im» upon iiio man livine that seeth all the coDSeqneuces of an 
RUlOn'ii irnljr, .-,,-• i i i i 

actiou from the beginning to the end, whereby to 
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weigh the whole sum of the good with the whole 
sum of the evil consequence. We choose no 
further than we can weigh. That is good to 
every man, which Is so far good as he can see. 
AU the real good, which we call honest and mo- 
rally virtuoua, is that which is not repnifiiant to 
the law, civil or natural ; for the law is all the right 
reason we have, and, (though he, as often as it dis- 
agreeth with his own reason, deny it), is the infalli- 
ble rule of moral goodiiess. The reason whereof 
is this, that because neither miuc nor the Bishop's 
reason is right reason fit to be a rule of our 
moral actions, we have therefore set up over our- 
selves a sovereign governor, and agreed that hia 
laws shall be unto us, whatsoever they be, in the 
place of right reason, to dictate to us what is really 
good. In the same manner aa men in playing turn 
up trump, and as in playing their game their 
morality consisteth in not renouncing, so in our 
civil conversation our morality is all contained iu 
not disobeying of the laws. 

To my question, '* whether nothing could please 
him, that proceeded fi-om necessity", be answers : 
"yes; the fire pleaseth him when he is cold, and 
he says it is good fire, but does not praise it 
morally". He praiseth, he says, first the Creator 
of the fire, and then him who provided it. He 
does well ; yet he praiseth the fire when he saitli 
it is good, though not morally. He does not say 
it is a just fire, or a wise, or a well-mannered fire. 
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obedient to the laws ; but these attributes it seems so. xiv. 
lie gives to God, as if justice were not of his ua- j^„,„^j„p. 
ture, but of his manners. And in pratsiiiir morally •iwu "p™ *"» 
him that provided it, he seems to Ray, he would 
not say the fire was good, if he were not morally 
good that did provide it. 

To that which ! had answered concerning re- 
ward and punishtnent, he bath replied, lie says, 
sufficiently before, and that that which he dis- 
coufKclh here, is not only to answer mc, but also 
to satisfy himself, and saitb : 

(o) *' Thoiif?h it be not urged by him, yet I do 
aclinovvledge tliat I find some improper and analo- 
gical rewards and punishments, used to brute 
beasts, as the hunter rewards his dog," &c. 

For my part, I am too dull to perceive the dif- 
ference between those rewards used to brute 
beasts, and those that are used to men. If they 
be not properly called rewards and punishments, 
let him give them their proper name. It may be 
he will say, he has done it in calling them annfofri- 
eal; yet for any thing that can be understood 
thereby, he might have called them paralogical^ 
or ftjplcal, or topical, if he had pleased. He adds 
further, that whereas he had said that the actions 
of bees and spiders were done without eonsnltu- 
lion, by mere instinct of nature, and by a determi- 
nation of their fancies, I misallege him, and say 
he made their individual actions ueccssan'. I have 
only this to answer, that, seeing he says that by 
instinct nf nature their fancies were determined 
to special kinds of works, [ might justly infer they 
were determined ever)" one of them to some work ; 
and every work is an individual action ; for a kind 
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of work in the genera.1, is no work. But these 
their individual actions, he saith, " arc contingent, 
aud therefore not necessary" ; which is no good 
consequence : for if he mean by confingent, that 
which has no cause, he speaketh not as a Chris- 
tian, but niaketh a Deity of fortune; which I verily 
think lie doth not. Hut if he mean by it, that 
whereof he knowelh not the cause, the conse- 
quence is nought. 

The means whereby setting-dogs, and coy- 
ducks, and parrots, nre taught to do what they do, 
" is by their backs, by their bellies, by the rod, or 
by the morsel, which have indeed a shadow or 
resemblance of rewards and punishments: but 
we take the word here properly, not as it is used 
by vulgar people, but as it is used by divines and 
philosophers," &c. Docs not the Bishop know 
that the belly bath taught poets, and historians, 
and divines, and philosophers, and artificers, their 
several arts, as well as parrots ? Do not men do 
their duty with regard to their backs, to their 
necks, and to their morsels, as well as setting- 
dogs, coy-ducks, and jMirrots ? Why then are 
these things to us the substance, and to them but 
the shadow or rrsembfance of rewards or punish- 
ments ? 

(p) " When brute creatures do learn any such 
qualities, it is not out of judgment or deliberation 
or discourse, by inferring or concluding one thing 
from another, which they arc not capable of; 
neither are they able to conceive a reason of what 
they do," &c. : but " they remember that when 
they did after one manner, they were beaten, 
and when they did after another manner, they 
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were cherished ; and accordingly they apply them- no. xiv. 

If the Bishop had cousidered the cogitations >*'"»''p™'ha i 
of his own miud, not thcu when he disputcth, but ' '"'"' 
thcu when he followed those businesses whicli he 
oalleth trifles, he would have found them the very 
same which he here meiitioiietb ; saving instead of 
beating, (because he is exempt from that), he is to 
put in damage. For, setting aside the discourse 
of the tongue in words of general signification, 
the ideas of our minds are the same with those of 
other living creatures, created from visible, audi- 
ble, and other sensible objects to the eyes and 
otlier organs of sense, as their's are. For as the 
objects of sense are all individual, that Ls, singular, 
so are all the fancies proceeding from their opera- 
tions ; and men reason not but in words of univer- 
sal signification, uttered or tacitly thought on. 
But perhaps he thinkcth remembrance of words to 
be the ideas of those things which the words sig- 
nify ; and that all fancies are not effected by the 
operation of objects upon the organs of our senses. 
But to rectify bim iu those points is greater labour 
(uidess he bad better principles) than I am willing, 
or have at this time leisure, to undergo. 

Lastly, whereas he says, " if their individual ac- 
tions were absolutely necessary, fear or hope could 
not alter them" : that is true. For it is fear 
and hope, that makes them necessarily what they 
are. 



NO. XV. 

J.D. "Thirdly, let this opinion be once radi- 
cated in the minds of men, that there is no true 
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NO. XV. liberty, and tbat all things come to pass inevita- 
bly, (iiifl it will uttrrly destroy the study of piety. 
Who will bewail his siiis with tears r Wliat vrill 
become of ihiit grief, that zeal, that indignation, 
that holy revenge, which the Apostle speaks of, if 
men be once thoroughly persuaded that they could 
not shun what they did ? A man may grieve for 
that \vhich he could not help ; but he will never 
be brought to bewail that as Lis own fault, which 
flowed not from his own error, but from antece- 
dent necessity. Who will be careful or soUcitous 
to perform obeiVience, that believeth there are in- 
evitable bound.s and limits set to all his devotions, 
wbieh he can neither go beyond, nor come short 
of ? To what end shall he pray God to avert 
those cvih; which are inevitable, or to confer 
those favours which are impossible ? We indeed 
know not what g^ood or evil shall happen to us : 
but this we know, that if all things be necessary, 
our devotions and endeavours cannot alter that 
whidi most be. In a word, the only reason wby 
those persons, who tread in this path of fatal 
destiny, do sometinies pray, or repent, or serve 
God, is because the light of nature, and the 
strength of reason, and the endeuce of Scripture, 
do for that present transport them from their ill- 
chosen grounds, and expel those stoical fancies 
out of their heads,. A complete Stoic can neither 
pray, nor repent, nor serve God to any purpose. 
Either allow liberty, or destroy Church as well as 
commonwealth, religion as well as policy." 

T. H. flis third argument consisteth in other in- 
conveniences which he saith will follow, namely, 
impiety and negligence of religious duties, re- 
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pentance niid zeal to God's service. To which I 
auswcr, as to the rest, that they follow not. I 
must confess, if we consider the far greatest |iart 
of maukiad, not as they should be, but as they 
are, that is, as men whom either the st\idy of 
acquiring wealth or preferments, or whom the 
appetite of sensual delights, or the impatience of 
meditating, or the rash embracing of wrong prin- 
ciples, have made unapt to discuss the truth of 
things, that the dispute of this question will rather 
hurt than help their piety. And therefore, if he 
had not desired this answer, I would not have 
written it. Nor do I write it, but iu hope your 
Lordbhip and he will keep it private. Neverthe- 
less, iu very truth, the necessity of events does 
not of itself draw with it any impiety at all. For 
piety eonsisteth only in two things ; one, that we 
honour God iu our hearts, which is, that wc think 
of his power a.s highly as we can : for to honour 
any thing, is nothing else but to think it to be of 
great power. The other, that we signify tliat 
honour and esteem by our words and actions, 
which is called c«//im or worship of God. He 
therefore, that thinketh that all things proceed 
from God's eternal will, and consequently are 
necessary, does he not think God omnipotent ? 
does be not esteem of his power as highly as is 
possible ; which is to honour God as much as can 
be in his heart ? Again, he that thinketh so, is he 
not more apt by external acts and words to ac- 
knowledge it, than he that thinketh otherwise ': 
Yet is this external acknowledgment the same 
thing which we call worship. So this opinion 
fortifieth piety in both kinds, externally and in- 
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NO. XV. teriially, and therefore is far from destrojing it. 
n» Bijioi!. ^"'^ ^^^ repentance, which is nothing but a glad 
f^iy- retiirning into the right way after the grief of be- 

ing out of the way, though the cause that made him 
go astray were neccssar}', yet there is no reason 
why he should not grieve ; and again, though the 
cause why he returned into the way were neces- 
sary, there remain still the causes of joy. So 
that the necessity of the actions taketh away 
neither of tliose part.s of repentance, grief for the 
error, nor joy for the returning. And for prayer, 
whereas he saith that the necessity of things de- 
stroys prayer, I deny it. For though prayer be 
none of the causes that moTe God's will, his will 
being unchangeable, yet since we find in God's 
word, he will not give his blessings but to those 
that ask them, the motive to prayer is the same. 
Prayer is the gift of God, no less than the bless- 
ings. And the prayer is decreed together in the 
same decree wherehi the blessing is decreed. It 
is manifest, that thanksgiving is no cause of the 
blessing passed ; and that which is passed, is sure 
and necessary. Yet even amongst men, thanks are 
in use as an acknowledgment of the beneBt post, 
though we should expect no new benefit for our 
gratitude. And prayer to God Almighty is but 
thajiksgiviog for his blessings in general ; and 
though it precede the particular thing we ask, yet 
it is not a cause or means of it, but a signification 
tliat we expect nothing but from God, in such 
manner as He, not as we will. And our Saviour 
by word of mouth bids us pray, " thy will, not our 
will be done"; and by example teaolics us the same; 
for he prayed thus : Father, if it be thtj will, Ut 
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this cup pass, &c. The end of prayer, as of 
thauksgiving, is not to move, but to honour God 
Almighty, in ackuovvledgiug that what we ask can 
be effected by Him only. 

J. D. " I hope T. H. will be persuaded in time, 
that it is not the coveleousness, or ambition, or sen- 
suality, or sloth, or prejudice of his readers, which 
render this doctrine of absolute necessity dange- 
rous, but that it is, in its own nature, destructive to 
true godliness ; (a) and though his answer consist 
more of o])posttions than of solutions, yet I will not 
willingly leave one grain of his matter unwcighed. 
(A) First, he errs in making inward piety to con- 
sist merely iu the estimation of the judgment. If 
this were so, what hinders but that the devils should 
have OS much inward piety as the best Christians ? 
For they esteem (jod's power to be infinite, and 
tremble. Though inward piety do suppose the 
act of the understanding, yet it consistetb properly 
in the act of the will, being that branch of justice 
which gives to God the honour which is due unto 
him. Is there uo love due to God, no faith, no 
hope t (cj Secondly, he errs in making inward piety 
to ascribe no glory to God, but only the glory of 
his power or omnipotence. What shall become 
of all other the Divine attributes, and particularly 
of his goodness, of Ids truth, of his justice, of his 
mercy, which beget a more true and sincere 
honour in the heart than greatness itself r Mag- 
nos facile laudamus, honojt Inbenter. {(t) Thirdly, 
this opinion of absolute necessity destroys the 
tmtli of God, making him to command one thing 
openly, and to necessitate another privately ; to 
chide a man for doing that which he hath deter- 
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10. XV. mined him to do ; to profess one thin^, ajid to 
■riw. liijwp-' intend another. It destroys the goodness of God, 
T'j- making him to be a hater of mankind, and to de- 

light in the toiineuts of his creatures ; whereas 
the very dogs licked the sores of Lazarus, in pity 
and commiseration of him. It destroys the jus- 
tice of God, making him to punish the creatures 
for that which was his own act, which they had no 
more power to shun, than the fire hath power not 
to burn. It destroys the very power of God, 
making him to be the true author of all the defects 
and evils which are in the world. These arc tlie 
fruits of impotence, not of omnipotence. He who 
is the effective cause of sin, either in himself or in 
the creature, is not almighty. There needs no 
other devil in the world to raise jealousies and sus- 
picious between God and his creatures, or to poi- 
son mankind with an apprehension that God doth 
not love them, but only this opinion, which was 
the office of the serpent (Gen. lii. 5). Fourthly, 
for the outward worship of God ; (e) how shall 
a man praise God for his goodueas, who believes 
him to be a greater tyrant than ever was in the 
world ; who creates millions to burn eternally, 
without their fault, to express his power? How 
shall a man hear the word of God with that reve- 
rence, and devotion, and faith, which is requisite, 
who believeth that God causeth bis gospel to be 
preached to the much greater part of Christians, 
not witlt any iutention that they should be con- 
verted and saved, but merely to harden their 
hearts, and to make them inexcusable i How shall 
a man receive the blessed sacrament with comfort 
and couhdeuce, as a seal of God's love in Chnst, 
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who believeth that so many millious are [wsitively sn. w. 
excluded from all fruit and benefit of the passions 
of Christ, before they had done cither good or e%il ? 
How shall he prepare himself with care and con- 
science, who appreheudeth tliat eating and drink- 
ing unworthily is not the cause of damnation, but, 
because God would damu n man, therefor he 
necessitates bira to eat and drink unworthily? 
How shall a man make a free vow to God without 
grosH ridiculous hypocrisy, who thinks he is able 
to perfoinn nothing but as he is e\trinsically ne- 
cessitated ? Fifthly, for repentance, how shall a 
man condemn and accuse himself for his sins, who 
thinks himself to be like a watch which is wound 
up by God, and that he can go neither longer nor 
shorter, faster uor slower, truer nor falser, than he 
is ordered by God ? If (Jod sets him right, he 
goes right ; if God sets him wrong, bt- goes wrong. 
How can a man lie said to return into tlie right 
way, who never was in any other way but that 
which God himself had chalked out for him ? 
M'hat is his purpose to amend, who is destitute 
of all power, but as if 
to fly without wings, 

not a groat in his purse, purpose to build hos- 
pitals i 

" We use to say, admit one absurdity, and a 
thousand will follow. To maintain this unrea- 
sonable opinion of absolute necessity, he is necessi- 
tated (but it is hypothetically, he might change his 
opinion if he would) to deal with all ancient writers 
as the Goths did with the Romans, who destroyed 
all their magnificent works, that there might renmin 
uo monument of their greatness upon the face of the 



a man should purpose 
or a beggar who hath 
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eartb. Therefore he will not leave so mucli as one 
of their opitiioiis, uor one of their definitions, nay, 
not one of their tenns of art standing. (J") Ob- 
serve what a description he hath given us here of 
repentance : ' it is a glad returning into the right 
way, after the grief of being out of the way'. It 
amazed me to find gladness to be the first word in 
the description of repentance. His repentance is 
not that repi'ntance, nor his piety that piety, nor 
his prayer that kind of prayer, which the Church 
of God in all ages hath acknowledged. Fasting, 
and sackclothj and ashes, and tears, and humi- 
cnhathns, used to be companions of repentance. 
Joy may be a consequent of it, not a part of it. 
(g-) It is a returning: but whose act is tliis return- 
ing ? Is it God's alone, or doth the penitent person 
concur also freely with the grace of God ? If it be 
God's aloue, then it is his repentance, not man's re- 
pentance. What need the penitent person trouble 
himself about it ? God will take care of his own work. 
The Scriptures teach us otherwise, that God expects 
our concurreuce(Ilevi.d.iii.]9,'20): Be zeaious and 
repent : behold I stand at the door and knock ; if 
aiitj man hear mij voice, and open the door, J ttiii 
come ill to him. It is a ' glad returning into the 
right way'. Why dare any man call that a wrong 
way, which God himself hath determined ? He 
that willeth and doth that which God would have 
him to will and to do, is never out of his right 
way. It follows in his description, q/'ter the grit^", 
&c. It is true, a man may grieve for that which 
is necessarily imposed upon him ; but he can- 
not grieve for it as a fault of his own, if it never 
was in his power to shun it. Suppose a writing- 
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master shall bold 
write w 



his scholar's hand in his, and no. xv, 
itb it ; the scholar's part is only to hold still 



V to lit ^, „, ^ , 

Ttl» llithflpt 

his hand, whether the master write well or ill ; the n>v^T. 
scholar hath no ground either of joy or sorrow, as 
for himself; no man will interpret it to be his act, 
but his master's. It is no fault to be out of the 
right way, if a man had not liberty to have kept 
himself iu the way. 

" And so from repentance he skips quite over 
new obedience to come to prayer, which is the last 
reli^ous dnty insisted upon by me here. But ac- 
cording to his use, without either answering or 
mentioning what I say ; which would have showed 
him plainly what kind of prayer T intend, not con- 
templative prayer iu general, as it includes thanks- 
giving, but that most proper kind of prayer which 
we call petition, which used to be thus defined, 
to be an act of religion by which we desire of God 
something which we have not, and hope that we 
shall obtain it by him ; qoite contrary to this, 
T. H. tells us, (A) that prayer ' is not a cause nor 
a means of God's blessing, but only a signification 
that we expect it from him*. If he had told us 
only, that prayer is not a meritorious cause of 
God's blessings, as the poor man by beg^ng &n 
alms doth not deserve it, I should have gone along 
with him. But to tell us, that it is not so much as 
a means to procure God's blessing, and yet with 
the same breath, that * God will not give his bless- 
ings but to those whu pray', who shall reconcile him 
to himself? The Scriptures teach us otherwise, 
(John xvi. 23) ; Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father 
in my namet he will give it you : (Matth. vii. 7) ' 
yitk, and it shall be given you, seek, and ye shall 
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NO. XV. ./ttff, ft-noch, and it shall be opened vnto you. 
St, Paul tell^s the Corinthiaus (2 Cor. i. II), that 
he was helped btj their prat/ers : that is not all ; 
that the gift was bentowed upon him by their 
means. So prayer is a means. And St. James 
saith (chap. v. 16) : The ^ecitial fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much. If it be fffec- 
iunl, then it is a cause. To show this efBcacy of 
prayer, our Saviour useth the comparison of a 
father towards his child, of a neighbour toward* 
his neighbour ; yea, of an unjust judge, to shame 
those who think that God hath not more compas- 
sion than a wiclced man. This was signified by 
Jacob's wrestling and prevailing with God. Prayer 
is like the tradesman's tools, wherewithal he gets 
his living for himself and his family. But, saith 
he, ' God's will is unchangeable*. What then ? He 
might as well use this against study, physic, and 
all second causes, as agaiust prayer. lie shows 
even in this, how little they attribute to the en- 
deavours of men. There is a great difference be- 
tween these two : mtitarc voltmtatem, to change 
the will ; (which God never doth, in whom there is 
not the least shadow of turning by change; his 
w^ill to love and hate was the same from eternity, 
which it now is and ever shall he ; his love and 
hatred are immovable, hut we are removed ; non 
teUttsc>jmbam,tellurent ctjmba reliqmt) ; a.nd velle 
mutationem, to will a change ; which God often 
doth. To change the will, argues a change in the 
agent ; but to will a change, only argues a change 
in the object. It is no inconstancy in a man to 
love or to hate as the object is changed. Preesta 
tnihi omnia eadevty et idem sum. Prayer works not 
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upon God, but us ; it renders not him more pro- 
pitious in himself, but us more capable of raeroy. 
He saitK tbie, ' that God doth not bk'ss us, except 
we pray, is a motive to prayer'. Why talks he of 
motives, who acknowledgeth no liberty, nor ad- 
mits any cause hut absohitely necessary .• He saith, 
' prayer is the gift of God, no less than the bless- 
ing which we pray for, and contained in the same 
decree with the blessing'. It is true, the spirit of 
praytT is the ^ft of God. "Will he conclude from 
thence, that the good cmpto^'ment of one talent, 
or of one gift of God, may not procure another? 
Our Saviour teacheth us othemise : Come thou 
good and ^faithful servant, thou hast been J'aith- 
fnl in Utile, J will make thee ruler over nmcA. 
Too much light is an enemy to the sight, and too 
much law ia an enemy to justice. [ could wish 
we wranglefl less about God's decrees, until we 
understood them better. But, saitb he, ' thanks- 
giving is no cause of the blessing past, and prayer 
Is but a thanksgiving'. He might even as well tell 
me, that when a beggar craves an alms, au<l \shen 
he gives thanks for it, it is all one. Every thanks- 
giving is a kind of prayer, but every prayer, and 
namely petition, is not a thanksgiving. In the 
last plane he urgeth, that ' in our prayers we are 
bound to submit our wills to God's will.' Who ever 
made any doubt of this r We must submit to the 
preceptive will of God, or his commandments ; we 
must submit to the effective will of God, when he 
declares his good pleasure by the event or other- 
wise. But we deny, and deny again, either that 
God wills things atl extra, without himself, neces- 
sarily, or that it is his pleasure that all second 
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Ko.xv. causes should act necessarily at all times; which is 
the question, and that which he allegeth to the 
contrary comes not near it, 

ANiarADVKRSIONS UPON THE BISHOp's REI'LY SO. XV. 

Aoini.a«r. /^\ 11 ^,jj though fajs answtT consist more of 

•loirt upon the ^ ' «J 

BiJiop. tupif. oppositions than of solutions, yet I will not will- 
ingly leave one grain of his matter unweighed." 

It is a promise of great exactness, and like to 
that which is in his Epistle to the Reader: " Here 
is all that pjissed between us upon this subject, 
without any addition or the least variation from 
the original," &c.: which promises were both need- 
less, and made out of gallantry ; and therefore he 
is the less pardonable in case they be not vei"y 
rigidly observed. I would therefore have the 
reader to consider, whether these words of mine : 
" our Saviour bids us pray, thy wilt, not oar will, 
be done, and by example teaches us the same ; for 
he prayed thus ; Father, if it be thy will let this 
cup puss," &e. : which seem at least to imply that 
our prayers cannot change the will of God, nt)r 
divert him from his eternal decree : have been 
weighed by him to a grain, according to bis pro- 
mise. Nor hatli he kept his other promise any 
better ; for (No. viii.) repl)iiig to these words 
of mine, ** if he had so little to do as to be a spec- 
tator of the actions of bees and spiders, he would 
have confessed not only election, but also art, pru- 
dence, and policy in them," &c., he saith, " yes, 
1 have seen those silliest of creatures, and seeing 
their rare works I have seen enough to confute all 
the bold-faced atheists of this age, and their hell- 
ish blasphemies". This passage is added to that 





only in the margin, that is to say, added out of 
an^er ap:ainst lue, '^^honi he would liave men think 
to be one of the bold-faced atheists of this age. 

Tn the rest of this reply he endeavoureth to 
prove, that it followeth from my opinion, that 
there is no use of piety. My opinion i.s no more 
than this, that a man cannot so determine to-day, 
the will ^hich he shall have to the doing of any 
action to-morrow, as that it may not be ehnnged 
by some external accident or other, as there shall 
appear more or less advantage to make him per- 
severe in the will to the same action, or to will it 
no more. Wlien a man intendeth to pay a debt 
at a certain time, if he see that the detaining of 
the money for a little longer may advantage him- 
self, and seetb no other disadvantage equivalent 
likely to follow upon the detention, he hath his will 
changed by the advantflge, and therefore had not 
determined his will himself; but when he fore- 
teeth discredit or perhaps impriponment, then his 
will remaineth the same, and is determined by the 
thoughts he hath of his creditor, who is therefore 
an external cause of the determination of the 
debtor's will. This is so evident to all men living, 
thongh they never studied school-divinity, that it 
will be very strange if he draw from it the great 
impiety he pretends to do. Again, my opinion is 
only this : that w hatsoever God foreknows shall 
come to pass, it cannot possibly be that that shall 
not come to pass ; but that which cannot pos- 
VOL. V. p 
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NO. XV. sibly not come to pass, that is said by all men to 
come to pass necessarily ; therefore all events that 
God foreknows shall come to pass, shall eome to 
pass necessarily. If therefore the Bishop draw 
impiety from this, he falleth into the impiety of 
denying God's prescience. l<et as see now how 
he reasoneth. 

(b) " Firsts he errs in making inward piety to 
consist merely in the estimation of the judgment. 
If tliis were so, what hinders but that the de%Tls 
shoxUd hare as much inward piety as the best 
Christians ; for they esteem God's power to be infi- 
nite, and tremble ?" 

I said, that two things concurred to piety ; one, 
to esteem his power as liighly as is possible ; tlie 
other, that we signify that estimation by our 
words and actions, that is to say, that wc worship 
him. This latter part of piety he leaveth out ; 
and then, it is much more easy to conclude as lie 
doth, that the devils may have inward piety. But 
neither so doth the conclusion follow. For good- 
ness is one of (Jod's powers, namely, that ])Ower 
by which he worketh in men the hope they have 
in him; and is relative; and therefore, unless 
the deril think that God will be good to hini, he 
cannot esteem him for his goodness. It does not 
therefore follow from any opinion of mine, that 
the devil may have as much inward piety as a 
Christian. But how does the Bishop know how 
the devils esteem God's power ; and what devils 
does he mean ? There are in the Scripture two 
sorts of things, which are in English translated 
de\'ils. One, is that which is called Satan, Diabo- 
Iqs, and Abaddon, which signifies in KngUsh, an 
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enemy, &d accuser, and n destroyer of the Church no. xv. 
of Clod. In which sense, the devils i»re hut ^^~|^;^ 
wicked men. How then is he sure that they '^•■"- "i"" 4" 
esteem God's power to be infinite t For, trembtiug 
infers no more than that they apprehend it to be 
.^eater than their ow-n. The other sort of devila 
are railed in the Scripture tifemonia, which arc 
the feigned (iods of the heathen, and are neither 
bodies nor spiritual substunees, but mere fancies, 
and fictions of territicd hearts, feierned by the 
(ireeks and other heathen people, and which St. 
Paul caEleth nothings ; for on idol, soith he, is 
nothing. Does the Bishop mean, tliat these no- 
things esteem God's power to be infinite and 
tremble ? There is nothing that has a real being, 
but God, and the world, and the parts of the 
world : uor has anythuig a feigned being, but the 
fictions of men's brains. The world and the 
parts thereof are corporeal, endued with the di- 
mensions of quantity, and with figure. I should 
be glad to know, in what classes of entities which 
is a word that schoolmen use, the Bishop ranketh 
these devils, that so much esteem God's power, 
and yet not love him nor hope in him, if he 
place them not in the rank of those men who 
are enemies to the people of God, as the Jews <hd. 

(e) " Secondly, he errs iu making inward piety 
to ascribe no glory to God, but only the glory of 
his power or omnipotence. ^Miat shall become 
of all other the Divine attributes, and particularly 
of his goodness, of bis truth, of his justice, of his 
mercy," &c. 

He speakcth of God's goodness and mercy, as if 
they were no part of his power. Is not goodness, 

p> 
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in him that is good, the power to make liimself 
AniiMdwr- beloved, and is not mercy goodness ? Are not, 
tfoMopmiiiia therefore, these attributes coulaiued in the attri- 
bute of his omnipotence? And justice iu God, is 
it anything else, but the power he liatli, ond cxcr- 
ciseth in distributing blessings and aHlictions } 
Justice is not in God as iu mau, the observation of 
the laws made by bis superiors. Nor is wisdom- 
in God, a logical examination of the means by the 
end, as it is iu men ; but an incomprehensible at- 
tribute given to an incomprehensible nature, for 
to honour him. It is the Bishop that errs, in 
thinking nothing to be power but riches and 
high place, wherein to domineer and please him- 
self, and vex those that submit not to his opi- 
nions. 

(rf) "Thirdly, this opinion of absolute neces- 
sity destroys the truth of God, making him to 
command one thing openly, and to nece.<tsit ate 
another privately, &c. It destroys the good- 
ness of God, making him to be a hater of man- 
kind, &c. It destroys the justice of God, making 
him to punish the creatures for that which was 
his own act, &c. It destroys the very power 
of God, making htm to be the true author of all 
the defects and evils which are in the world." 

If the opinion of absolute necessity do all this, 
then the opinion of God's prescience does the 
same ; for God foreknoweth nothing, that can pos- 
sibly not come to pass ; but that which cannot pos- 
sibly not come to pass, cometh to pass of necessity. 
But how doth necessity destroy the truth of God, 
by commanding and hindering what he com- 
mandeth ? Truth consisteth in affirmation and 
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negation, not iu commanding and liindering; it ko.xv, 
does not therefore follow, if all things be ncces- , ? " 
sary that come to pass, that therefore God hath 'lou* "pou Uw 
Hpoken an untnith ; nor that he professeth one ""'"'' ''' 
thing, and inteudeth another. The Scripture, 
which is his word, is not the profession of what he 
inteudetb, but au iudication of what those men 
shall neccs-sarity intend^ whom he hath chosen to 
salvation, and whom he hath detenniaed to des- 
truction. But on the othor side, from the nega- 
tion of necessity, there followcth necessarily the 
negation of God's prescience ; which is in the 
Bishop, if not ignorance, impiety. Or how "des- 
troyeth it the goodness of God, or maketh him 
to be a hater of mankind, and to delight in the 
torments of his creatures, whereas the very dogs 
licked the sores of 1 .ozorus in pity and commise- 
ration of him "? I cannot imagine, when hving 
creatures of all sorts are often in torments as well 
as men, that God can be displeased with it : witU- 
out his will, they neither are nor could be at all 
tormented. Nor yet is he dchghted with it ; but 
heAlth, sickness, ease, torments, life and death, 
are without all passion in him dispensed by him ; 
and he puttcth an end to them then when they 
end, and a beginning when they begin, according 
to his etenial purpose, which cannot be resisted. 
That the necessity argiieth a delight of God in the 
torments of his creatures, is even as true, as that it 
was pity and commiseration in the dogs that 
made them lick the sores of Lazupos. Or how 
doth the opinion of necessity " destroy the justice 
of God, or make him to punish the creatures for 
that which was his own act "t if all afflictions be 
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NO. XV. iniiiishmc'iits, for whose act are all other creatures 
AiiiiiiluIT^ panislied whicli caiioot siu ? Why may uot God 
.loTO^pai^u* make the affliction, both of those men that he hath 
elected, and also of those whom he hath repro- 
bated, the ueceasarj' causes of the conversion of 
those he hath elected; their own afflictions scrviw^ 
therein as chastisements, and the afflictions of 
the rest as examples ? But he may perhaps thiiik 
it no injustice to punish the creatures that can- 
not siu with temporary punishments, when never- 
theless it would be iujustice to torment the same 
creatures etenially. This may be somewhat to 
meekness and cruelty, but nothing at all to jus- 
tice and injustice : for in punishing the innocent, 
the injustice is equal, though the puuishmeuts 
be unequal. And what cnielty can be greater 
than that which may be inferred from this opi- 
nion of the Bishop ; that God doth torment eter- 
nally, aud with the extremest degree of torment, 
all those men which have sinned, that is to say, 
all mankind from the creation to the end of 
the world which have not believed in Jesus Christ, 
wliurcof very few, in respect of the multitude of 
others, have so much as heard of his name ; and 
tbis, when faith in Christ is the gift: of God himself, 
and the hearts of all men in his hands to frame 
them to the belief of whatsoever he will have them 
to beUcve: He hath no reason therefore, for his 
part, to tax any opinion, for ascribing to God either 
cruelty or injustice. Or how doth it " destroy the 
power of God, or make him to be the author of all 
the defects and evils which arc in the world**? 
First, be scemetli not to understand what author 
signifies. Author, is he which owneth an uctiou. 





or givetb a warrant to do it. Do I say, that any 

man hatli in tlie Scripture, which is all the war- , 

rant we have rrom God for any action whatsoever, •i«ii> "i-'" "i-" 

a warrant to commit theft, murder, or any other "'i""*''' 

gin r Does the opinion of necessity infer that 

there is such a warrant in the Scripture ? Perhaps 

he will say, no, but that this opinion makes him 

the cause of sin. But does not the Bishop think 

him the cause of all actions r And are not sins of 

comm.issioii actions ? Is murder no action ? And 

does not God himself say, non est tmilnm in civi- 

iate quod ego non foci ; and was murder not 

one of those evils ? AVhether it were or not, I say 

no more but that God is the cause, not the author, 

of all actions and motions. Whether sin be the 

action, or the defect, or the irregularity, I mean 

not to dispute. Nevertheless I am of opinion, that 

the distinction of causes into ^cient and dejiciettt 

is bohu, and significii nothing. 

(e) " How shall a man praise God for his good- 
ness, who believes him to he a greater tyriuit than 
ever weis in the world ; who creates millions to 
bum eternally without their fault, to express his 
power ?" 

If ttfrant signify, as it did when it came first in 
u-w, a king, it is no dishonour to believe that God is 
a greater tyrant than ei'er was in the world ; for 
he is the King of all kings, emperors, and com- 
monwealths. But if we take the word, as it is now 
used, to signify those kings only, which tliey that 
call them tyrants, are displeased %vith, that is, 
that govern not as they would have thew, the 
Bishop is nearer the calling him a tyrant, than 1 
am ; makitig that to be tyranny, which is but the 
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NO. XV. exercise of au absolute power ; for he holtleth, 
■; j^ ' iLough he see it not, by consequence, in withdraw- 
-i<™.T«mthc iug the will of man firom God's domiuion, that 
'"'" "^'' every man is a king of himself. And if a man can- 
not pmse God for his goodness, who creates mil- 
lions to burn eternally without thtjir fault ; how 
can the Bishop praise God for his goodness, who 
thinks he hath created millions of millions to bam 
eternally, when he could have kept them so easily 
from committing any fault ? And to his " how shall 
a man hear the word of God with that reverence, 
and devotion, and faith, which is requisite, who be- 
lieveth that God cause th his gospel to be preached to 
the much greater part of Christians, not with any 
intention that they should be converted and saved," 
&c. ; I answer, that those meu who so believe, have 
faith in Jesiis Christ, or Ihey have not faith in him. 
If they have, theu shall they, by that faitb, hear 
the word of God with that reverence, and de- 
votion, and faith, which is requisite to salvation. 
And for them that have no faith, I do not think ho 
aaketh how they shall hear the word of God with 
that reverence, and devotion, and faith, which is 
requisite ; for he knows they shall not, until such 
time as God shall have given them faith. Also he 
mistakes, if he think that I or any other Christian 
believe, that God intemleth, by hardening any 
man's heart, to make that mati inexcusable, but to 
make his elenl the more carefid. 

Likewise to his question, " how shall u man re- 
ceive the sacrament with comfort, who believeth 
that so uiany millions are positively excluded from 
the benefit of Christ's passion, before they had done 
either good or evil" ; I answer as before, byfaiiht 





that the faithful mau shall receive the sacrament •imi'"i'nnih<' 
with comfort, by the same way that the bishop 
rcccivcth it with comfort. For lie also believeth 
that many millions are excluded from the benefit 
of Christ's passion, (whether positively or not posi- 
tively is nothing to the puqwse, nor doth positively 
signify any thing in this place) ; atid that, bo long 
before they had eithfr done good or evil, as it 
was known to God before they were born that 
they were so excluded. 

To his " how shall be prepare himself with care 
and conscience, who appreheudeth that eating and 
drinking unworthily is not the cause of damna- 
tion, but because God would damn a man, there- 
fore he necessitates him" : I answer^ that he that 
catcth and drinketh unworthily, docs not believe 
Uiat God necessitates him to eat and drink un- 
worthily, because he would damn him ; for neither 
does he think he eats and drinks unworthily, 
nor that God intends to damn him ; for he be- 
lieveth no such damnation, nor iutcudcth auy pre- 
paration. The belief of damnation is on article of 
Christian faith ; so is also preparation to the sa- 
crament. It is therefore a vain question, how he 
that hath no faith shall prepare himself with care 
and conscience to the receiving of the sacrament. 
But to the question^ how they shall prepare them- 
selves, that shall at all prepare themselves ; I an- 
swer, it shall be by faith, when God shall give it 
them. 

To his " how shall a man make a free vow to 
God, who thinks himself able to perform nothing, 
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but as he is extrinsically necessitated" : I answer, 
that if he make a vow, it ia a free vow, or else 
it is no vow ; and yet he may know, when lie hath 
made that vow, thougrh not before, that it was ex- 
trinsically necessitated ; for the necessity of vow- 
ing before he vowed, hindered not the frceiiom 
of his vow, but made it. 

Lastly, to "how shall a man condemn and ac- 
cuse himself for his sins, who thinks himself to be 
Uke a watch which is wound up by God," &c. : I 
answer, though he think himself necessitated Im 
what he shall do, yet, if he do not think him- 
self necessitated and wound up to inipeniteiice, 
there will follow upon his opinion of necessity no 
impediment to his repentance. The Bishop dis- 
putetb not against me, but against somebody that 
holds a man may repent, that believcB at the same 
time he cannot repent. 

{J") "Observe what a description he has given 
us here of repentance : ' It is a glad returning 
iuto the right way, after the grief of being out of 
the way.' It amazed me to find gladness to be 
the first word in the description of repentance." 

I could never be of opinion that Christian re- 
pentance could be ascribed to them, that hnd as 
yet no intention to forsake their sins and to lead a 
new life. He that grieves for the evil that hath 
happened to him for his sins, but bath not a reso- 
lution to obey God's commandments better for the 
time to come, grieveth for his sufferingSj but not 
for bis doings ; which no divine, I think, will call 
Christian repentance. But he that resolveth upon 
amendment of life, kuoweth that there is forgive- 
ness for him in Clirist Jesus ; whereof a Christian 
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cannot possibly be but glad. Before this gladness ^q_ ^v. 
there was a grief preparative to repentance, but the 
repentance itself was not Christiuu repeutauee tillrfaa, op<n,tt» 
this conversion, till this glad conversion. There- *'^' "^'' 
fore I see no reason why it should amaze him to 
find gladness to be the first word in the descrip- 
tion of repentance, saving that the light amazeth 
such as have been long in darkness. And " for the 
fasting, sackcloth, and ashes", they were never 
parts of repentance perfected, but signs of the 
beginning of it. Tliey are external things ; re- 
pentance is internal. This doctrine pertaiueth to 
the establishing of Romish penance ; and being 
found to conduce to the power of the clergy, was 
by them wished to be restored. 

(g) '* It is a returning ; but whose act is this 
returning? If it be God's alone, then it is his re- 
pentance, not maa's repentance ; what need the 
]ienitent person trouble himself about it ?** 

This is ill argued ; for wby is it God's repentance, 
when he gives inau repentance, more than it is 
God's faith, when he gives man faith. But he 
labours to bring in a coucurreucc of man's will with 
God's will ; and a power in God to give repent- 
ance, if man will take it ; but not the power to 
make him take it. This concurrence he thinks is 
proved by Revel, iii. 19, 20 : *' Be zealous, and re- 
pent. Behold, I stand at the door, and knock. If 
any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him". Here is nothing of concurrence, 
nor of anything equivalent to it, nor mention at all 
of the will or purpose, but of the calling or voice by 
the minister. And as God givetli to the minister 
a power of persuading, so he giveth also many 
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NO. XV. times a concurrence of the auditor with the minis- 
Animiirfw*. ^'' '^ being- persuaded. Here is therefore some- 
h"'" "'""!".'" "^^^^ eqiiivoleut to a coucurreuce with the minister, 
that i«, of man with man -, but uotbing of the con- 
currence of man, whose will God fraraeth as he 
pleaseth, with God that fraraeth it. And I wonder 
how any man can conceive, wheu God giveth a mnu 
a will to do anytliing^ whatsoever, how that will, 
when it is not, can concur with God's will to make 
itself be. 

Tlie next thing he excepteth against ifi this, that 
I hold, (A) " that prayer is not a cause, nor a means 
of God's blessing, but only a signification that we 
expect it from him." 

First, iustead of my words^ " a signification that 
we expect nothing but from him," he hath put " a 
signification that we expect it from him". There is 
much difierence between my words and his, in the 
sense and meaning ; for in the one, there is honour 
ascribed to God, and humility in him that prayeth ; 
but in the other, presumption in him that prayeth, 
and a detraction from the honour of God. When 
I say, prayer is not a cause nor a means, I take 
cauge and means in one and the same sense ; 
affirming that God is not moved by any thing that 
we do, but has always one and the same eternal 
purpose, to do the same things that from eternity 
he hath foreknown shall be done ; and mcthiiiks 
there can be no doubt made thereof. Hut the 
Bishop allegeth {'2 Cor. i. 1 1) : that " St. Paul was 
helped by their prayers, and that the gift was 
bestowed upon them by their means ;" and (James 
V. 16): "The effectual and fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availcth much". In which places. 
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the words means, ^ectual, availeth, do not sig- so. xv. 
nify any cousation ; for no man nor creature living ^„,~^,,'„,,"'' 
can work any effect upon God, in whom there is •"■«■ "r" '^ 
nothing:, that hath not been in him eternally here- 
tofore, uor that shall not be in him eternally here- 
after ; but do signify the order in which God hath 
placed men's prayers and his own blessings. And 
not much after, the Bishop himself saith, " prayer 
works not upon God, but us". Tlierefore, it is no 
cause of God's will, in giving us his blessings, but 
is properly a sign, not a procuration of his favour. 

The next thing' he repUeth to is, that I make 
prayer to be a kind of thanksgiving ; to which he 
replies, **he might even as well tell me, that when 
a beggar craves an alms, and when he gives thanks 
for it, it is all one." Wliy so ? Does not a beggar 
move a man by his prayer, and sometime worketh 
in him a eompassiuii nut without pain, and as the 
Scripture calls it, a yearning of the bowels ; which 
is not so in God, when we pray to him ? Our prayer 
to God is a duty ; it is not so to man. Therefore, 
though our prayers to maii be distinguished from 
our thanks, it is not necessary it should be so in 
our prayers and thanks to God Almighty. 

To the rest of his reply, in thi.s No. sv, there 
needs no further answer. 



NO. XVI. 

/. D. " Fourthly, the order, beaut}', and i>crfcc- 
tion of the world doth require that in the universe 
should be agents of all sorts, some necessary, some 
free, some contingent. He that shall make, either 
all things necessary, guided by destiny ; or all 
things free, governed by election; or all things 
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NO. XVI, contingent, Lappeuing by chance : doth overthrow 
Tw liiOrf." ^^ beauty and the perfection of the world." 
V7- T. H. The fourth argument from reason, is this. 

Tiie order, beauty, and perfection of the world re- 
quircth that in the universe there should be tigcnts 
of all sorts, some necessary, some free, some con- 
tingent. He that shall make all things necessary, 
or all things fi-ee, or all things contingent, doth 
overthrow the beauty and perfection of the world. 
In whicli argument 1 observe, first, a contradic- 
tion. For seeing he that maketh anything, in that 
he maketh it, he maketh it to be necessary, it fol- 
loTveth, that he that maketh all things, maketh all 
things necessarj' to be. As if a workman make a 
garment, the garment must necessarily be. So if 
God make every tbiug, every thing must necessa- 
rily be. Perhaps the beauty of the world requireth, 
though we know it not* that some agents should 
work without deliberation, whicli he calls necessary 
agents ; and some ageuts with deliberation, and 
those both he and I call free ageuts ; and that 
some agents should work, and we not know how ; 
and those cflfects we both call contingent. But this 
hinders not, but that he that electeth, may have 
his election necessarily determined to one by for- 
mer causes ; and that which is contingent, and 
imputed to fortune, be nevertheless necessary, and 
depend on precedent necessary causes. For by 
coutiugent, men do not mean that which hath no 
cause, but which hatU not for cause any thing 
■which we perceive. As for example ; when a tra- 
veller meets with a shower, the journey had a cause, 
and the raiu had a cause, sufficient enough to pro- 
duce it ; but because the journey caused not the 
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rain, nor the rain the journey, we say, they were xo, xvr. 
oontiuffent one to another. And thus you see, .,^7^^^^, 
though there he three sorts of events, necessary, ^Hj- 
contingent, and free, yet they may he all necessary, 
without the destruction of the heauty or perfection 
of the universe. 

J. D. " The first thing he observes in mine argu- 
ment, is contradiction, as he calls it ; hut in truth, 
it is but a deception of the sight, as one candle 
sometimes seems to he two, or a rod in tlie water 
shows to be two rods ; quicquid recipitur, rectpi- 
tur ad ntodum recipientit. But what is this con- 
tradiction ? Because [ say, he who maketb aJl 
things, doth not make them necessary. What! 
a contradiction and but one proposition ! That 
were strange. I say, God hnth not made all agents 
necessary ; he saith, God hath made all agents ne- 
cessary. Here is a coutradictiou indeed; but it is 
between him and me, not between me and my- 
self. But though it be not a formal contradiction, 
yet perhaps it may imply a contradicUon in ud- 
jecto. M'hcrcforc to clear the matter, and dispel 
the mist which he lialh raised, it is true, that 
everytliing when it is made, it is necessary that 
it be made so as it is, that is, by a necessity of 
infailihility, or supposition, supposing that it be so 
made; but this is not that absolute, antecedent ne- 
cessity, whereof the question is betvseen him and 
me. As to use his own instance : before the gar* 
uent be made, the tailor is free to make it either 
of the Italinu, Spanish, or French fashion indif- 
ferently ; but after it is made, it is necessary that 
it be of that fashion whereof he hath made it, that 
is, by a necessity of supposition. But this doth 
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neither liiiider the cause from being a free cause, 
nor the effect from being a free effect ; but tlie 
one did produce freely, and the other was freely 
produced. So the contradiction is vanislied." 

" In the second part of Lis answer, (a) he grants ; 
that there are some free agents, and some contin- 
gent agents, and that perhaps the beauty of the 
•world doth require it; but like a shrewd cow, 
which after she hath given her milk casts it down 
with her foot, in the conclusion he tells us, that 
nevertheless they are all necessary. This part of 
his answer is a mere logomachy, as a great part of 
the controversies in the world are, or a contention 
about words. What is the meaning of necessary, 
and free, and contingent actions ? I have showed 
before what free and necessary do properly sig- 
nify ; but he misrecites it. He saith, I make all 
agents which want deliberation, to be necessary ; 
but I acknowledge that many of them are contin- 
gent, (h) Neither do I approve his definition of 
contingents, though he say I concur with him, that 
they are * such agents as work we know not how". 
For, according to this description, many necessary 
actions should be contingent, and many contingent 
actions should be necessary. The loadstone draw- 
eth iron, the jet chaff, we know not how ; and yet 
the effect is necessary ; and so it is in all symi>a- 
thies and antipathies or occult qualities. Again, a 
man walking in the streets, a tile falls down from 
a house, and breaks his head. We know all the 
causes, we know how this came to pass. The man 
walked that way, the pin failed, the tile fell just 
when he was nnder it ; and yet this is a contin- 
gent effect : tlie man might not have walked that 
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way, and then the tile tmd not fallen upon him. no. xvi. 
tNeither yet do 1 understand here in this place by 
Econtiiigents, such events as happen beside the '^v^s- 
scope or intention of tlie agents ; as when a man 
digging to make a grave, finds a treasure ; though 
the word be sometimes so taken. But by contin- 
gents, I understand all things which may be done 
and may not be done, may happen or may not 
happen, by reason of the indetermination or acci- 
dental concurrence of the causes. And those same 
things which are absolutely contingent, are yet 
hypothetically necessary. As supposing the pas- 
senger did walk just diat way, just at that time, 
and that the pin did fail just then, and the tile fall ; 
it was necessarj- that it should fall upon the pas- 
senger's head. The same defence will keep out 
his shower of rain. But we shall meet with his 
shower of rain again, No. xxxiv ; whither I re- 
fer the further explication of this point." 



ANIH.IDVERSIONS UPON THE BISBOP 5 REPLY NO. XTI. 

In this number he would prove that there must 
be free agents and contingent agents, as well as 
necessary agents, from the order, beauty, and per- 
fection of the world. I that thought that the or- 
der, beauty, and i>erfection of the v\orld required 
that which was in the world, and not that which 
the Bishop bad need of for bis argument, could 
see no force of consequence to infer that which he 
calls free and contingent. That which is in the 
world, is the order, beauty, and perfection which 
Go<l hath given the world ; and yet there are no 
agents in the world, but such as work a seen 
Decessity, or an unseen necessity ; and when they 

VOL. V. Q 
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NO. XVI. work au unseen necessity iu creatures iunniraate, 
Ani^i'.7» " ^^^^^ ^^^ tliose creatures said to be wroxiglit upon 
•ion. upon iiiu contiueeutly, and to work contincentlv ; and 
when the necessity unseen is of the actions of 
men, theu it is commonly called free, and might 
be so in other living creatures ; for free and 
voluntary are the same thing. But the Bishop in 
his reply bath insisted most upon this, that 1 make 
it a contradiction to say that " he tliat makcth. a 
thing, doth not make it necessary", and wonders 
how a contradiction can be in one proposition, and 
yet within two or three lines after found it might 
be. Aiid therefore, to clear the matter, he saith 
that such necessity is not antecedent, but a neces- 
sity *}f suppositloH : which, nevertheless, is the 
same kind of necessity which he attributetb to the 
burning of the fire, where there is a necessity that 
the thing thrown into it shall be burned ; though 
yet it be but burning, or but departing from the 
hand that throws it in ; and, therefore, the neces- 
sity is antecedent. The like is in making a gar- 
ment ; the necessity begins from the first motion 
towards it, which is from eternity, though the tai- 
lor and the Bishop are equally insensible of it. If 
they saw the whole order and conjunction of 
causes, they would say it were as necessary as any- 
thing else can possibly be ; and therefore God 
that sees that order and conjunction, knows it is 
necessary. 

The rest of his reply is to argue a contradiction 
iu me ; for he says, 

(a) " I grant that there are some free agents, 
and some contingent agents, and that perha]>s the 
beauty of the %vorld doth require it ; but like a 
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slirewd cow, which, after she hath given her milk, jjo. xvi, 
casts it down witli her foot, in the conclusion I . '. 7 ' 
tell hun, that nevertheless they are all necessary." •""■"i'™"« 

It is true that I say some are free agents, and "' *"^'"^^- 
some contingent ; nevertheless they may be all 
necessary. For according to the significations of 
the words necessary, free, and contingent, the dis- 
tinction is no more but this. Of agents, some are 
necessary, some are contingent, and some are free 
agents ; and of agents, some are living creatures, 
and some arc inanimate ; which words are impro- 
per, but the me-aning of them is this. Men call ne- 
cessary agents, such as they know to be necessary, 
and contingent agents, snch inanimate things as 
tbey know not whether they work necessarily or no, 
and free agents, men whom they know not whether 
they work necessarily or no. All which confusion 
ariseth from that presumptuous men take for 
granted, that that ("* not, which they know not 

(6) *' Neither do I approve his definition of con- 
tingents ; that they are such agents as work we 
know not how." 

The reason is, because it would follow that many 
necessary actions should be contingent, and many 
contingent actions necessary. But that which fnl- 
lowcth from it really is no more but this : that 
many necessary actions would be such as we know 
not to be neccs&ary, and many actions which we 
know not to he necessary, may yet be necessary ; 
which is a truth. But the Bishop defineth con- 
tingents thus : " all thin::^ which may be dune 
and may not be done, may happen or may not 
happen, by reason of the indetermination or acci- 
dental concurrence of the causes". By which dcfi- 
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NO. XVI. nition, contingent is nothing, or it is the same that 
.' ' ' I say it is. For there is nothiiis can be done and 

Aiiimiidtcr. ■; 111 

^.iBiti«,nihe not be done, notbnig can bappen and not happen, 
»p»"pj. jjy reason of the indetermination or accidental 
concurrence of the causes. It may be done or 
not done for autfbt he knows, and happen or not 
happen for any determination he perceiveth ; and 
Uiat is my dcfiuition. But that the indetermina- 
tion can make it happen or not happen, is absurd ; 
for in determination maketh it equally tn happen 
or not to happen,, and therefore both ; which is 
a contradiction. Therefore iudetermination doth. 
nothing ; and whatsoever causes do, is necessary. 



KO. XVIT. 

J. 2). " Fifthly, take away liberty, and you take 
away the very nature of evil, and the formal rea^ 
son of sin. If the hand of the painter were the 
law of painting, or the hand of the writer the 
law of writing, whatsoever the one did write, or 
the other paint, must infallibly be good. Seeing 
therefore that the firsit cause is the rule and law 
of goodness, if it do necessitate the will or the 
person to evil, either by itself immediately, or 
mediately by necessary flux of second causes, it 
will no longer be evil. The essence of sin con- 
sists in this, that one commit that which be might 
avoid. If there be no liberty to produce slu, there 
is no such thing as sin in the world. Therefore it 
appears, both from Scripture and reason, that 
there ia true hberty." 

T. H. To the fifth argument from reason, which 
is, that if liberty be taken away, the nature and 
formal reason of sin is taken away, 1 answer by 






denying the coiisequcuce. The nature of sia cou- mo. xvii. 
Risteth in this, tiiat the action done proceed from ' ' ' 
our wul, and be against the law. A judge, in rrpij. 
judging whether it be sin or not 'which is done 
against the law, looks at no higher cause of the 
antion than the will of the doer. Now when I 
say the action was necessary, T do not say it was 
done against the will of the doer, but with his will, 
and so necessarily ; because man's will, that is, 
every act of the will, and purpose of man had a 
sufficient, and therefore a necessary cause, and 
consequently every voluntary action was necessi- 
tated, An action therefore may be voluntary 
and a sin, and nevertheless be necessary. And 
(lod may afflict by right derived from his omni- 
jwtency, though sin were not. And the exam- 
ple of punishment on voluntary sinners, is the 
cause that produceth justice, and maketh sin less 
frequent ; for God to punish such sinners, as I 
have shewed before, is no injustice. And thus you 
have my answer to his objections, both out of 
Scripture and reason. 

J. D. " Sch tu aimulare ctipresmm. Quid hoc ? 
It was shrewd counsel which Atcibiades gave to 
Themistoclea, when he was Irusy about his accounts 
to the state ; that he should rather study how to 
make no accounts. So it seems T. H. thinks it a 
more compendious way, to baulk an argument, 
than to satisfy it. And if he can produce a Row- 
land against an Oliver, if he eaiii urge a reason 
against a reason, he thinks he bath quitted himself 
fairly. But it will not serve his turn. And that 
he may not complain of misunderstanding it, as 
those who have a politic deafness to hear nothing 
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NO. XVII. but what liketh them, I will first reduce mine 
Th. ifci. 1 argument into form, and then weigh what he saith 
•"T'j- in answer, or rather in opposition to it. (a) That 

oplniou wliich takt-s away the formal reason of 
sin, and by consequence, ain itself, is not to be 
approved ; this is clear, because both reason and 
religion, nature and Scripture, do prove, and the 
whole world confesseth, that there is siu. But 
this opinion, of the necessity of all thing:s by rea- 
son of a couflux of second causes, ordered and de- 
termined by the first cause, doth take away the 
very formal reason of sin. This is proved thus. 
That which makes sin itself to be good, aud ju3t, 
and lawful, takes away the formal cause, and de- 
stroys the essence of sin ; for if siu be good, and 
just, and lawful, it is no more evil, it is no sin, no 
aiiomy. But this opinion of the necessity of all 
things, makes sin to be very good, and just, and 
lawfiil ; for nothing can flow essentially by way 
of physical determination from the first cause, 
which is the law and rule of goodness and justice, 
but that which is good, aud just, aud lawful. But 
this opinion makes sin to proceed essentially by 
way of physical determination from the first cause, 
as appears in T. H.'s whole discourse. Neither is 
it material at all whether it proceed immediately 
from tlic first cause, or mediately, so as it be by a 
necessary flux of second and determinate causes, 
which produce it inevitably. To these proofs he 
answers nothing, but only by denying- the first 
consequence, as he colls it, and then singR over his 
old song, * that the nature of sin c^nsistelh in this, 
that the action proceed from our will, and be 
against the law', which, in our sense, is most true. 
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if he iiiidcrstfljut a just law, and a free rational no. svm. 
will. (A) But siippnsins, ns lie doth, that the law 



eujoins tliitip^ im|jossible in thcmselvps to be done, 
then it is an uujust and tyrannical law ; and the 
transgression of it is no sin, not to do that which 
never was in our power to do. And supposing, 
likewise as he doth, that the will is inevitably de- 
termined by special influence from the first cause, 
then it is not man's will, but Ciod's will, and flows 
essentially from the law of goodness. 

(r) "That which he adds of a judge, is altoge- 
ther impertinent as to his defence. Neither is a 
civil judge the proper judge, nor the law of the 
land the proper rule of sin. But it makes strongly 
against him ; for the judge goes upon a good 
ground ; and even this which he confesseth, that 
* the judge looks at no higher cause than the will 
of the doer", proves that the will of the doer 
did determine it'*elf freely, and that the malefactor 
had liberty to have kept the law, if he would. 
Certainly, a judge ought to look at all material cir- 
cumstances, and much more at all essential causes. 
Whether every sufficient cause he a necessary cause, 
will come to be examined more properly, No. xxx!. 
For the present it shall suffice to say, that liberty 
flows froai the sufficiency, and contingency from 
the debility of the cause, (d) Nature never in- 
tends the generation of a monster. If all the 
causes concur sufficiently, a perfect creature is 
produced ; but by reason of the insufficiency, or 
debility, or contingent aberration of some of the 
causes, sometimes a monster is produced. Yet the 
causes of a monster were sufficient for the produc- 
tion of that which was produced, that is a monster : 
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NO. xvii. Otherwise a monster had not been prodnccd. 
^ , gi^j^^" "^ What is it then ? A monster is not produced 
'H'V by virtue of that order wliich ia set in nature, 

but by the contingent aberration of some of the 
natural causes in their concurrence. The order 
set iu nature is, that every like shonld beget its 
like. But supposiug the coucuircuce of the causes 
to be such as it is in the generation of a monster, 
the generation of a monster is necessary ; as all 
the eveuts in the world are when they are, that is, 
by an hypothetical necessity, {c) Then he betakes 
him.self to his old help, that God may punish by 
right of omnipotence, though there were no sin. 
The question is not now what God may do, but 
wliat God will do, according to that covenant which 
he hath made with man, Jac hoc et vites^ do tfti» 
and thou shalt live. Neither doth God punish 
any man contrary to tins covenant (Ilosca xiii. 9): 
O Israel J thij destrn^t'wn is J'rom thyselj' ; hut ih 
me is thy kelp. He thai wills not the death of a 
sinner, doth much less will the death of an innocent 
creature. By death or desfniclion iu this dis- 
course the only separation of soul and body is not 
intended, which is a debt of nature, and which 
Cod, as Lord of life and death, may justly do, and 
make it not a punishment, but a bicssiug to the 
party ; hut we understand, the subjecting of the 
creature to eternal torments. Lastly, he tells of 
that benefit which redounds to others from exem- 
plary justice ; which is most true, but not accord- 
ing to his owngi'ounds. For ueithi-r is it justice to 
punish a man for doing that which it was impossi- 
ble always for him not to do ; neither is it lawful to 
puuish an iimoceut person, that good may come of 
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it. And if his opinion of absolute necessity of all 
things were true, thi- destinies of men could not be 
altered, either by examples or fear of pnniahment." 

ANIMADVERSIONS UPON TIIR BISHOP's RF.PI.Y HO. XVII. pjO. XVK. 

'Whereas he had in his first discourse made this Animmi.a- 
couscqueuce : " if you take away liberty, you take ^iX'tTwui^ 
away the very nature of evil, and the formal reason 
of sin" : I denied that consequence. It is true, 
he who taketh away the liberty of doing, according 
to the will, taketh away the nature of sin ; but he 
that denieth the liberty to will, doesi not so. But 
he supposing I understood him not, will needs 
reduce his arj^umeut into form, in this manner. 
(fl) " That opinion which takes away the formai 
reason of siu, and by consequence, sin itself, is not 
to be approved." This is granted. "But the opinion 
of necessity doth this." Tliis I deny ; be proves it 
tUuB : " this opiuiou makes sin to proceed essentially, 
by way of physical determiuatiou from the first 
clause. But whatsoever proceeds esaentially by way 
of physical deterniiuation from the first cause, is 
good, and just, and lawful. Therefore this opinion 
of necessity maketh siu to be very good, just, and 
lawful." He might as well have concluded, what- 
soever mau hath been made by God, is a good and 
just man. He observeth not that sin is not a thing 
really made. Those things which at first were ac- 
Uons, were not then sins, though actions of the 
same nature with those which were afterwards 
sins ; nor wa-s then the will to anything a siu, 
though it were a will to the same thing, which in 
willing now^ we should sin. Actions became sins 
then first, when the commandment came ; for, us 
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AnlniBilTvr- 
Biklui|i'> rr]Jj' 



P 



NO. XVII. St. Panl saitli, totthottt the law sin h dead ; and 

sin being but a transgression of the fate, there 
can be no nctiou muttc siu but by tbc luw. There- 
fore this opinion, though it derive action* essen- 
tially from God, it derives not sins essentially from 
him, but relatively and by the commandment. 
And consequently the opinion of necessity takcth 
not away the nature of ain, hnt necessitateth that 
action which the law hath made sin. And where- 
as T said the natnre of sin eonsisteth in this, that 
*it is an action procccdiug from our will and 
ag^nst the law', he nlloweth it for true ; and 
therefore he must allow also, that the formal rea- 
son of sin lieth not in the liberty or necessity of 
willing, but in the will itself, neecssary or unne- 
cessary, in relation to the law. And whereas he 
limits this truth which he allowed, to this, that tJte 
law be Just, and tlie will a free rational ttill, it 
senes to no purpose ; for I have shown before, 
that no law can be unjust. And it seemeth to me 
that a rational will, if it be not meant of a will 
after deliberation, whether he that deliberateth 
reasoneth aright or not, signifieth nothing. A ra- 
tional ?nfin is rightly said; but a rational will, in 
other sense than I have raeutioned, is insignifi- 
cant. 

(h) " But supposing, as he doth, that the law 
enjoins things impossible in themselves to be done, 
then it is an unjust and tyrannical law, and the 
transgression of it no sin," &c. "And supposing 
likewise, as he doth, that the will is inevitably de- 
termined by special influence from the first cause, 
then it is not man's will, but God's will." He mis- 
takes me in this. For 1 say not the law enjoins 
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things impossible in themselves; for so I should no. xvu. 
say it enjoined contradictories. But I say the law " ' ' 
sometimes, tlie law-iiiakers uct knowing the secret >ii™t Lp™ nu* 
necessities of thin|g>i to eome, enjoins things made "i""^?- 
impossible by secret and extrinsical causes from all 
eternity. From this his error he infers, that the 
laws must be unjust and tyrannical, and the trans- 
gression of them no sin. But be who holds that 
laws can be unjust and tyrannical, will easily find 
pretence enough, under any government in the 
world, to deny obedience to the laws, unless they 
be snch as he himself mnketh, or odvuieth to be 
made. He says also, that 1 suppose the will is 
inevitably determined by special influence from 
the first cause. It is true ; saving that senseless 
word injluancf, which I never used. But his con- 
sequence, " then it ib not man's will, but God's 
will", is not true ; for it may be the will both of 
tlie one and of the other, and yet not by concur- 
rence, as in a leag:ue, hut by subjection of the will 
of man to the will of God. 

(c) " That which he adds of a judge, is alto- 
gether impertinent as to his defence. Neither is 
a civil judge the proper judge, nor the law of the 
laud a proper rule of sin." A jndge is to judge of 
voluntary crimes. He has no commission to look in- 
to the secret causes that make them voluntary. And 
because the Bishop had said the law cannot justly 
punish a crime that proccedeth from necessity, it 
was no impertinent answer to say, " the judge 
looks at no higher cause than the will of the 
doer". And even this, as he saith, is enough to 
prove, that " the will of the doer did determine 
itself freely, and that the malefactor had liberty 
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SO. XVII. to have kept the law if he would". To which I 
Aiua*jM». answer, that it proves imleed that the malefactor 
■ioMupniiha had liberty to have kept the law if he would ; but 
It proveth not that he had the liberty to have a 
will to keep the law. Nor doth it prove that the 
wil! of the doer did determine itself freely ; for, 
nothing can prove nonsense. But here you see 
what tbe Bishop pursuetb in this whole reply, 
namely, to prove that a man hath liberty to do if 
he will, which I deny nut ; and thinks when he hath 
done that, he hath proved a man hath liberty to 
will, whieh he calls the will's determining of itself 
freely. And whereas he adds, " a judge ought to 
look at all essential causes" ; it is answer enough to 
my, he is bound to Look nt no more than he thinks 
he can see. 

(tl) "Nature never intends the generation of a 
monster. If all the causes concur sufficiently, a 
perfect creature is produced ; but by reason of 
the insufficienoy, or debility, or contingent aberra- 
tion of some of the causes, sometimes a monster is 
produced." He had no sooner said this, but find- 
ing his error he retracteth it, and confesseth that 
"the causes of a monster were sufficient for the 
production of that which was produced, that is, of 
a monster ; otherwise a monster had not been 
produced ;" which is all that I intended by suffi- 
ciency of the cause. But whether every sufficient 
cause be a necessary cause or not, he meaiieth to 
examine in No. xxxr. In the meantime he 
saitb only, that liberty flows from the sufficiencyj 
and contingency from the debility of the cause; 
and leaves out necessity, as if it came from neither. 
I must note also, that where he says nature nevei 
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intends the generation of a monster, I understand ko. xvn. 
not whether by nature he means the Author of "; ^ ' 
nature, in which meaning he derogates from God; •)■— -i-iu ii>» 
or nature itself, as the universal work of God ; " * 
and then it ia absurd ; for the universe, as one 
aggregate of things natural, hath no intention. 
His doctrine that followeth concerning the gene- 
ration of raoustei*8, is not worth consideration ; 
therefore I leave it wholly to the judgment of the 
reader. 

(e) " Tlien he betakes himself to his old help, 
that God may punish by right of omnipotence, 
though there were no sin. The question is not, 
now what God may do, but what God will do, 
according to that covenant which he hath made 
with mao, Fac hoc et vices, do this and thtm 
akalt lice." It is plain (to let pass that he puts 
punishment where I put afilictiou, making a true 
sentence false) that if a man da this he shall live, 
and he may do this if he will. In this the Bishop 
and I disagree not. This therefore is not the 
question ; but whether the will to do this, or not 
to do thi.»i, be in a man's omi election. M'hereas 
he adds, ' he tliat wills not the death of a sinner, 
doth much less will the death of an innocent erea^ 
ture' ; he had forgot for awhile, that both good 
and evil men are by the will of God lUl mortal ; 
but presently corrects himself, and says, he means 
by death, eternal tormeuts, that is to say, eterual 
life, but in torments ; to which I have answered 
once before in this book, and spoken much more 
amply in another book, to which the Bishop hath 
inclination to make an answer, as appearcth by his 
epistle to the reader. That which followeth to tlie 
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end of this number, hath been urp;ed and answered 
already divers times ; I therefore puss it over. 



so, xvm. NO. xvm. 



ThB BJ.1...I.. J. D. " But the patrons of necessity being 
"^^ driven out of the plain field with reason, have cer- 

tain retreats or distinctions which they fly unto 
for refuge. First, they distinjfuish between Stoical 
necessity and Christian necessity, between which 
they rnalce a threefold difference. 

" First, say they, the Stoics did subject Jupiter to 
destiny, but we subject destiny to God. I answer, 
that the Stoical and Cliristian destiny are one and 
the same ; Faiirni, quasi ^alitm JorU. Hear 
Seneca: Dextiny h the necessity of all things 
and activn* depeniUng upon the tlispoxitiou of 
Jupiter, &c. I add, that the Stoics left a greater 
liberty to Jupiter over destiny, than these stoical 
Christians do to God over his decrees, either for 
the beginnings of things, as Euripides, or for the 
progress of them, as Chrysippus, or at least of the 
circumstances of time and place, as nil of them 
generally. So Virgil: Sed trakere at mora^ ilucerct 
&C. So Osyris in Apuleius, promiseth him to 
prolong his life, ultra Jttfo constttnta tempora, 
beyond the times set down by the destinie-s. 

" Next, they say, that the Stoics did hold an 
eternal flux and necessary connexion of causes ; 
but they believed that God doth act propter et 
contra nataram, besides and tifrainxt nature. 
I answer, that it is not nineh material whether 
they attribute necessity to God, or to the stars, 
or to a connexion of causes, so as they establish 
necessity. The former reasons do not only coo- 
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demn the g^round or foundation of necessity, but jjo. xvni. 
much more necessity itself upon what ground so- ^_^ buik.p*. 
ever. Either they must run into this absurdity, »fir 
that the effect is deiermiued, the cause remaining 
undetermined ; or else hold such a necessary con- 
nexion of causes as the Stoics did. 

" Lastly, they say, the Stoics did take away 
liberty and contingcnce, but they admit it. I an- 
swer, what liberty or contingence was it they ad- 
mit but a titular liberty and an empty shadow of 
coutiugeuce, who do profess stiffly that .ill actions 
and events, which cither arc or shall be, cannot 
but be, nor can be otherwise, after any other 
manner, in any other place^ time, number, order, 
measure, nor to nny other end, than they are ; and 
that iu respect of Cod determining them to one. 
What a poor ridiculous liberty or contingency is 
this! 

" Secondly, they distinguish between the first 
cause, and the second causes ; they say, that in 
respect of. the second causes many things are free, 
but in respect of the first cause all things aro 
necessary. This answer may be taken away two 
waiys. 

** First, so contraries shall be true together ; tlie 
same thing at the same lime shall be determined 
to one, and not determined to one ; the same 
thing at the same time must ne<:e»sarily be, and 
yet may not be. Perhaps they will say, not in the 
same respect. But that which strikes at the root 
of this question is this, if all the causes were only 
collateral, this exception might have some colour : 
but where all the causes being joined together, 
and subordinate one to another, do moke but cue 
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NO. xTiii. total cause, if any one cause (much more the first) 
it) the whole series or subordmatiou of caufies be 
necessary, it determines the rest, and without 
doubt makes the effect necessary. Necessity or 
liberty is not to be esteemed from one cause, but 
from all the causes joined together. If one link 
iu a chain be fast, it fastens nil the rest. 

" Secondly, I would have them tell me whether 
the second causes be predetermined by the first 
cause, or not. If it be determined, then the effect 
is necessary, even in respect of the second causes. 
If the second cause be not determined, bow is the 
effect determined, the second cause remaining un- 
determined } Nothing: can give that to another 
which it hath not itself. But say they, neverthe- 
less the power or faculty remaineth free. True, 
but not in order to the act, if it be once deter- 
mined. It is free, in sensii divixo, but not m 
sensu compog'ito. When a man holds a bird fast 
in his hand, is she therefore free to fly where she 
will, because she hath wings ? Or a man impri- 
soned or fettered, is he therefore free to walk 
where he will, because he hath feet and a loco- 
motive faculty? .Judge without prejudice, what 
a miserable subterfuge is this which many men 
confide so much iu. 



CRRTAIN DISTINCTtONS WHICH HE SUPPOSING MAY BE 
BROUGHT TO HIS AHOUMENTS, ARE ItY HIM REMOVED. 

T. H. He saith, " a man may perhaps answer, 
that the necessity of things held by him is not a 
Stoical necessity, but a Christian necessity," &c., 
but this distinction I have not used, nor indeed 
have ever heard before. Nor do I think any mai 
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)uld make Stoical and Christian two kinds ofNo. xv 
necessities, though they may be two kinds of doc- ^^ ^\^ '\ 
trine. Nor have I drawn my ansiwer to his ai^u- t'j- 
uieut^ from the authority of any seet, but from 
the nature of the things themselves. 

But here I must take notice of certain words of 
his in this place, as maUing against his own tenet. 
" Where all the causes", saith he, " being joined 
together, and subordinate one to another, do make 
but one total cause, if any one cause, niueli more 
the first, in the whole series of subordination of 
causes be necessary, it determines the rest, and 
without doubt uiaketh the effect necessary." For 
that which I call the nceessnry cause of any effect, 
is the joining together of all causes subordinate 
to the first, into one total cause. If any one of 
those, saith he, especially the first, produce its 
effect necessarily, then all the rest are deterniinetl, 
and the effect also necessary. Now, it is mani- 
fest, that the first cause is a necessary cause of 
all the effects that arc next and immediate to it ; 
and therefore by his own reason, all effects are 
necessary. Nor is that distinction of necessary 
in respect of the first cause, and necessary in re- 
spect of second causes, mine ; it does, as he well 
noteth, imply a contradiction. 

J. 1). " Because T. H. disavows these two dis- 
tinctions, 1 have joined them together in one para- 
graph. He likes tiot the distinction of necessity, 
or destiny, into Stoical and Christian ; no more do 
I. We agree in the conclusion, but onr motives 
are diverse. My reason is, because I acknowledge 
no such necessity either as t)ie oue or as the 
other ; and becatise I conceive that those Christian 

VOL. V. B 



NO. xvDi. writers, who do justly detest the naked destiny of 
the Stoics, as fearing to fnll into those ^oss ab- 
surdities and pernicious consequences wiiich flow 
from thence, do yet privily, though perhaps un- 
wittiogly, under another form of expression in- 
troduce it again at the back-door, after they had 
openly coat it out at the fore-door. But T. H. 
nisheth boldly without distinctions, which he ac- 
counts but jargon, and without foresight, npon 
the g^rossest destiny of all others, that is, that of 
the Stoics. He confesscth, that "they may be 
two kinds of doctrine." May be r Nay, they are ; 
without all peradventure. And he himself is the 
first who bears the name of a Christian, that I 
have read, that hath raised this sleeping ghost 
out of its grave, and set it out in its true colours. 
But yet he likes not the names of Stoical and 
Christian destiny. I do not blatne him, though ho 
would not willingly be accounted a Stoic. To ad- 
mit the thing, and quarrel about the name, is to 
make ourselves ridiculous. Why might not I first 
eall that kind of destiny which is maintained by 
Christians, Christian destiny : and that other main- 
tained by Stoics, Stoical destiny ? But I am not 
the inventor of the terra. If he had been as care- 
ful ill reading other men's opinions, as he is confi- 
dent in setting down his own, he might have found 
not only the thing, but the name itself often used. 
But if the name of J'atttm Ckristionum do offend 
him, let him call it with Lipsius, _/WfMw vertim ; 
who divides destiny into four kinds : I . mathe- 
matical or astrological destiny : 2. natural des- 
tiny : 3. Stoical or violent destiny : and 4. true 
destiny ; which he calls, ordinarily. nostrutH, our 
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destiny, thnt is, of Christians; &nd J'atum pium, xn. xviii. 

that is, eoiUy destiny ; and defines it lust as T. H. ^ — ■ — ' 

^ • ' ' rif iiiiiin)n 

doth Iiis destiny, to be {a) a series or order of causes "^pj 
depending upon the divine counsel {De Constnntia, 
UU. 1 . cap. xvU. xviii. xix) . Though he be more cau- 
telous than T. H. to decline those rocks which some 
others have made shipwreck upon, yet the divines 
thought he came too near thera ; as appears by bis 
Epistle to the Reader in a later edition, and by 
thnt note in the margin of his twentieth chapter, 
' \\'hatfioever I dispute here, I submit to the judg- 
ment of the wise, and being admonished 1 will 
convert it ; one may convince me of error, but 
not of obstinacy." So fearful was he to over-shoot 
himself; and yet he maintained both true Uherty 
and true contingency. T. H. saith, * he hath not 
sucked his answer from any sect' ; aud 1 say, so 
much the worse. It is better to be the disciple of 
an old sect, than the ring-leader of a new. 

{b) " Concerning the other distinction, of liberty 
ID respect of the first cause, and liberty in re- 
spect of the second causes ; though he will not 
see that which it concerned him to answer, like 
those old Lami<e, which could put out their eyes 
when they list ; as, namely, that the faculty of 
willing, when it is determined in order to the act, 
(which is all the freedom that he aclcnowledgeth), 
is but like the freedom of a bird when she is first 
In a man's hand, &c. : yet he hath espied another 
thing wherein I contradict myself, because I affirm, 
that if any one cause in the whole series of causes, 
much more the first cause, be necessary, it deter- 
mineth the n-st. But, saith he, ' it is manifest that 
the first cause is a necessai^ cause of all the 
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NO. xviii. effects that are next*. I am glad; yet it is not 
-^JITuilwi "I'o oontTarlipt myself, but it h some of his mani- 
''iiy- /est truths which I contradict ; that ' the first 
cause is a necessary cause of all effects' ; which I 
say is a manifest falsehood. Those things which 
God wills without liimself, he wills freely, not ne- 
cessarily. Whatsoever cause acts or works ueces- 
sarily, doth act or work all that it can do, or all 
that is in its power. But it ia evident that God 
doth not all things without himself, which he can 
do. or which he hath power to do. He could have 
raised up children unto Abraham of the very 
stones which were upon the banks of Jordan 
{Luke iii. 8) ; but he did not. He could have sent 
twelve legions of angels to the succoor of Christ, 
(Matth. xxvi. 53) ; but he did not. God can make 
T. H. live the years of Methuselah ; but it is not 
necessary that he shall do so, nor probable that he 
will do so. The productive power of God is infi- 
nite, but the whole created world is finite. And, 
therefore God might still produce more, if it 
pleased him. But thus it is, when men go on in a 
confused way, and will admit no distinctions. If 
T. H. had considered the difference between a ne- 
cessary being, and a necessary cause, or between 
those actions of God which arc immanent within 
himself, and the transient works of God which 
are extrinsical without himself; he would never 
have proposed such an evident error for a mani- 
fest truth. Qui pauca considerat, facile pro- 
nuntiat." 

AMMAUVEBSIONS UPON THE BlSHOP's REPLY NO. XVHI. 

Tlie Bishop, supposing I had taken my opinion 
from the authority of the Stoic philosophers, not 
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from my owii uieditatiuii, fnlletli into dispute against jjo. xviir. 
the Stoics : whereof I might, if I pleased, take no j^^„,j'„j " 
notice, but pass over to No. xix. But that he '"on* "po" iiw 
may know 1 have coueidercd their doctrine con- ' '' 
cerning^ fate, I think fit to say thus much, that 
their error consisteth not in the opinion of fate, 
but in feigning of a false God. ^^Tiea therefore 
tliey say, fatum est effutum Jovis, they say no 
more but ihat/a/e is the word of Jupiter. If 
they had said it had been tlie word of the true 
God, I should not have perceived anythiog in it to 
contratliet ; because I hold, as most Christians do, 
that the whole world was made, and is now 
governed by the word of God, which bringeth a 
necessity of all things and actions to depend upon 
the Divine disposition. Nor do I see cause to find 
fault with that, as he does, which is said by Up- 
sius, that (ff) fate is a series or order of causes 
depending upon (he Divine counsel ; though tlie 
divines thought he came too near the rocks, as he 
thinks I do now. And the reason why he was 
cautelous, was, because being a member of the 
Komish Church he had little confidence in the 
judgment and lenity of the Romish clergy ; and 
not because he tliought he had over-shot himself. 
(A) " Ccmcerning the other distinction, of liberty 
in respect of the first cause, uud liberty in re- 
spect of the second causes, though he will not 
see that which it concerned him to answer, &c.", 
" as, namely, that the faculty of willing, &c." 1 
answer, that distinction he allegeth, not to be 
mine, but the Stoics* ; and therefore I had no 
reason to take notice of it ; for he dispnteth not 
against me, but others. jVnd whereas he says, ii 
concerned me to mtike that answer which be hath 
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NO. sviii. set down in the words following ; I cannot conceive 
Aiuro*t'r«i. ''*'^' '*■ concerneth me (whatsoever it may do somc- 
'""■'"P""''"' body else) to speak absurdly. 

I siiin that the first cause is a necessarj' cause of 
all the effects that arc nest and immediate to it ; 
which cannot be doubted, and though he deny it, 
he does not disprove it. For when he says, " those 
things which God wills without himself, he wills 
freely and not necessarily" ; he says rashly, and 
untruly. Rashly, because there is nothing with- 
out (iod, who is jiijinife, in whom are all tkingSt 
and iu whom we live, move, and have our he- 
ing ; and untruly, because wluitsoever God fore- 
knew from eternity, he willed from eternity, and 
therefore necessarily. But against this he ar^eth 
thus : " Whatsoever cause acta or works necessa- 
rily, doth work or act all that it eau do, or all that 
is in its power ; but it is evident that God doth 
not all things which he can do," &c. In things 
inanimate, the action is always according to the 
extent of its power ; not taking in the power of 
williufi, because they have it not. But in those 
things that have will, the action is according to 
the whole power, will and all. It is true, that God 
doth not all things that he can do if he will ; but that 
he can will that whieh be hath uot willed from iiU 
eternity, I deny ; unless that he can not only wUl a 
change, but also change his will, whicli all divines 
say is immutable ; and then they must needs be 
necessary eUecls, that proceed from God. .\nd 
his texts, God could have raised up children unto 
Ahraham, &c. ; and sent twelve legions of att- 
gels, &c., make nothing against the necessity of 
those actions, which from the first cause proceed 
ithmediately. 
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NO. XIX. 

J. D. " Thirdly, lley distinguish tietwcen liber- so. xix. 
ty from compulsiou, and liberty from necessita- ThTuiiu^, 
tion. The wilt, say they, is free from compulsion, "i*''- 
but not free from necessitation. And this they 
fortify with two reasons. First, because it is 
panted by all divines, that hypothetical neces- 
sity, or necessity upon a supposition, may consist 
with liberty. Secondly, because God and the 
good angels do good necessarily, and yet are 
more free than we. To the first reason, I confess 
that necessity upon a siippo.sition may sometimes 
consist with true liberty, as when it signifies only 
an iufallible certitude of the understaudiug in 
that which it knows to be, or that it shall be. 
But if the supposition be not in the ajEfent's power, 
nor depend upon anything tliat is in his power ; if 
there be an exterior antecedent cause which doth 
necessitate the effect ; to call this free, is to be mad 
with reason. 

*' To the second reason, 1 confess that God and 
the good angels are more free than we are, tliat is, 
intensively in the d^ree of freedom, but not ex- 
tensively in the latitude of the object ; according to 
a liberty* of exercise, but not of specification. .\ 
liberty of exercise, that is, to do or not to do, may 
consist well with a necessity of specification, or a 
determination to the doing of good. But a liberty 
of exercise, aud a necessity of exercise, a liberty 
of specification, aud a necessity of specification, 
are not compatible, nor can consist together. He 
that is anttH^edently necessitated to do evil, is not 
free to do good. So this instance is nothing at all 
to the puqjose." 
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Nn. Kix. T. IJ. Riit tlie distinction of fn-e, into free from 
compulsion, and frcL" from nfccssitatiou, I acknow- 
ledge. For to he free from compulsion, is to do a 
thing so as terror be not the cause of his will to 
do it. For a man is then only said to be com- 
pelled, when fear makes liim willing to it ; as when 
a man willingly throws his goods into the sea to 
save himself, or submits to his eueiny for fear of 
being killed. Thus all n\en that do anythine; from 
love, OT revenge, or lust, arc free from compulsion ; 
and yet their actions may be as necessary as those 
which are done upon compulsion. Fur sometimes 
other passions work ils forcibly as fear ; b\it free 
from neccssitiitiou I say nothing can be. And it 
is that which he undertook to disprove. This 
distinction, he says, uaeth to be fortified by two 
reasons. But they are not mine. The first, he 
says, i&, " that it is granted by all divines, that an 
hypothetical necessity, or necessity upon supposi- 
tion, may .stand witli liberty". That yow may un- 
derstand this, 1 will give you an example of hypo- 
thetical necessity. Jf I xkall live, I Khali eat \ this 
is an hypothetical necessity. Indeed, it is a ne- 
cessary proposition ; that is to say, it i.s necessary 
that that proposition should be true, whensoever 
uttered ; but it is not the necessity of the thing, 
nor is it therefore necessary, that the man shall 
live, or that the man shall cat. I do not use 
to fortify my distinctions with such reasons. Let 
him confute them as he will, it contents me. But 
I would have your Lordship take notice hereby, 
how au easy and jiluin thing, but withal false, may 
be, with the grave usage of such words as hijpo- 
thetictrl uecesaity, and necessity upon supposition. 
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and sufli like terms of Schoolmen, obscured and so. xix. 
made to seem profound learning. xbr Bi.be/. 

The second reason tliat may contirm the distiuc- '^p^t- 
tion of free from cominilsion, niid frt-e from neees- 
sitation, he says, is that ' God and good angels do 
good necessarily, and yet are more free than we'. 
This reason, though I had no need of it, yet I 
think it so far forth good, as it is tme that (Jod 
and good angels do good necessarily, and yet arc 
fri«. But because I find not in the articles of our 
faith, nor in the decrees of our Church, set down 
in what manner [ am to conceive God and good 
angels to work by necessity, or in what sense they 
work freely, I suspend my sentence in that point ; 
and am content that there may be a freedom from 
compulsion, and yet no freedom from neceseito- 
tion, as hath been proved in that, that a man may 
be necessitated to some actions without threats 
and without fear of danger. But how he can 
avoid the consisting together of freedom and ne- 
cessity, supposing God and good nngcls arc freer 
than nten and yet do good necessarily, that we 
must now examine. 

" I confess," saith he, " that God and good an- 
gels are more free than we, that is, intensively in 
degree of freedom, not extensively in the latitude 
of tlie object, according to a liberty of exercise, 
not of specification." Again we have here two 
distinctions that are no distinctions, but made to 
seem so by terms invented, by I know not whom, 
to cover ignorance, and blind the understanding 
of the reader. For it cannot be conceived that 
there is any liberty greater tliMn for a man to do 
what he will, and to forbear what he will. One 
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NO. MX. heat may be more intensive than another, but not 
one liberty than another. He that can do ^\llat 
he will, hath all liberty possible ; and he that can- 
not, has none at all. Xlso liberty (as he says the 
Schools call it) of exercise, which is, as I have 
said before, a liberty to tlu or not tu du, cannot b« 
without a liberty, which they call of specification ; 
that is to say, a liberty to do or not to do this or 
that in particular. For how can a man conceive, 
that he has liberty to do any thing, that hath not 
liberty to do this, or that, or somewhat in partieu- 
lar ? If a man be forbidden in Lent to eat this, 
and that, and every other particular kind of flesh, 
how can he be understood to have a liberty to cat 
ilesh, more than he that hath no license at all ; 

You may by this o^in see the vanity of dis- 
Uuclious used in the Schools ; and I do not doubt 
but that the imposing of them by authority of 
doctors in the Church, hath been a great cause 
that men have laboured, though by sedition and 
evil courses, to shake them off ; for, nothing is 
more apt to beget hatred, than the tyramtising 
over man's reason and understanding, especially 
when it is done, not by the Scripture, but by pre- 
tence of learning, and more jud^^ent than that 
of other men. 

«/. I). " He who will speak with some of our 
great undertakers about the grounds of learning, 
had need either to speak by an interpreter, or to 
learn a new language (I dare not call it jargon or 
canting) lately devised, not to set forth the truth, 
but to conceal falsehood. He must learn a new 
liberty, a new necessity, a new contingency, a new 
sufiiciency, a new spontaneity, a new kind of deli- 
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beratiou, a new kind of election, a new eleruity, a no. XIX. 
new compulsion, and in conclusion, a. new nothing. i^I^Tiiwiy. 
(n) This proposition, the tvill h free, may be un- "tV^ 
derstooiL in two senses ; either that the will is not 
compelled, or that the will is not idways necessi- 
tated; for if it be ordinarily, or at any time free 
from necc>i::itat)on, my assertion is true, that there 
is freedom from necessity. The former sense, that 
the will is not compelled, is acknowledged by all 
the world as a truth undeniable : voluntas non 
cogitnr. For if tlie will may be compelled, then 
it may both will and not will the same thing nt the 
game time, under the same notion ; but this im- 
plies a contradiction. Yet this author, like the 
good woman whom her husband sought up the 
stream when she was drowned upon pretence that 
when she was living she used to go cont]"ary 
courses to all other people, holds, that true com- 
pulsion and fear may make a man will that which 
he doth not will, that is, in his sense may compel 
the will : " as when a man willingly throws bis 
goods into the sea to save himself, or submits 
to his enemy for fear of being killed". 1 auBwcr, 
that T. H. mistakes sundry ways in this discourse. 
{b) " First, he enreth iii this, to think that 
actions proceeding from fear are properly coni- 
pulsor)' actions : which in truth are not only volun- 
tary, but free actions; neither compelled, nor so 
much as physically necessitated. Another man, 
at the same time, in the same ship, in the same 
storm, may choose, and the same individual mau 
otherwise advised might choose not, to throw bis 
goods overboard. U is the man himself, who 
chooseth freely this means to preserve his life. It 
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is true, that if he were not in such a conditioiij or 
if he were freed from tlie grounds of his present 
fears, he would not ehoosc neither the easting of 
his goods into the sea, nor the submitting to his 
enemy. But considering the present exigence of 
his affairs, reason dictates to him, that of two 
inconvenienees the less is to be chosen, as a com- 
parative good. Neither doth he will this course 
as the end or direct object of his desires, but as the 
means to attain his end. And what fear doth in 
these cases, love, hope, hatred, &c. may do in 
other cases ; tliat is, may occasion a man to elect 
tiiose means to obtain his willed end, which other- 
wise he would not elect. As Jacob, to scn'c seven 
years more, rather than not to enjoy his beloved 
Rachel. The merchant, to hazard himself upon 
the rough seas iu hope of profit. Fa8sion3 may be 
so violent, that they may necessitate the will, that 
is, when they prevent deliberations ; but this is 
rarely, and then the will is uot free. But they 
never properly compel it. That which is com- 
pelled, is against the will ; and that which is 
against the will, is not willed. 

(e) " Secondly, T. H. errs in this also, where he 
saith, that * a man is then only said to be com- 
pelled, when fear makes him willing to an action' : 
as if force were not more prevalent with a man, 
than fear. We must know therefore, that this 
word cuwpelled is taken two ways : sometimes 
improperly, that is, when a man is moved or oc- 
casioned by threats or fear, or any passion, to do 
that which he would not have done, if those threats 
or that passion had not been. Sometimes it is 
taken properly ; wheu we do any thing against 
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our own inclination, moved by an external cause, no. six. 
tlic will not consenting nor concurring, but re- 
sisting as much as it can. As in a rape, or when 
a Christian is drawn or carried by violence to the 
idol's temple. Or as in the case of St. Peter (John 
xxi. 18): Another ^hall gird thee, and carry 
thee whither thou tcoulde^t not. This is that com- 
pulsion, which is understood when we say, the will 
may be letted, or changed, or necessitated, or that 
the imperate actions of the will, that is the ac- 
tions of the inferior faculties which are ordinarily 
moved by the will, may be compelled : bat that 
the immanent actions of the will, that is, to will, 
to choose, cannot be compelled : because it is the 
nature of an action properly compelled, to he done 
by an extrinsical cause, without the concurrence 
of the will. 

(c/) " Thirdly, the question is not, whether all 
the actions of a man be free, but whether they l>e 
ordinarily free. Suppose some passions are so 
sodden and \iolent, that they surprise a man, 
and betray the succours of the soul, and prevent 
deliberation ; as we see in some motus primo primi^ 
or ontipalliies, how some men will ruu upon the 
most dangerous objects, upon the first view of a 
loathed creature, without any power to contain 
themselves. Such actions as these, as they are 
not ordinary, so they are not free ; because there is 
no deliberation nor election. But where delibera- 
tion and election are, as when a man throws his 
goods overboard to save the ship, or submits to 
his enemy to save bis life, there is always true 
liberty. 

" Though T. H. slight the two reasons which I 
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NO. XIX. produce in favour of liis cause, yet tbey who urged 
them deserved not to be slighted, unless it were 
because they were School-nicii. The former rea- 
son h thtLs framed : a necessity of suppositioD 
may consist with true liberty. But that necessity 
which flows from the natural and extrinsical deter- 
niinatiou of the will, is a necessity of stipposition. 
To this, my answer is in effect, tliat (e) a necessity 
of supposition is of two kinds. Sometimes the 
thing supposed is in the power of the agent to do, 
or not to do. As for a Romish priest to vow con- 
tinence, upon supposition tliat he be n Koniish 
priest, is necessary ; but because it was in his 
power to be a priest or uot to be a priest, there- 
fore his vow is a free act. So supposing a man to 
have taken phyaic, it is necessary that he keep at 
home ; yet because it was in his power to take a 
medicine or not to take it, therefore his krcping at 
home is free. .Again, sometimes the thing sup- 
posed is uot in the power of the agent to do, or 
not to do. Supposing a man to be extremely »ck, 
it is necessary that he keep at home ; or suppos- 
ing that a man hath a natural antipathy against a 
cat, he runs necessarily away so .soon as he sees 
her: because this antipathy, and this sickness, are 
not in the power of the party affected, therefore 
these acts are not free. Jacob blessed his sons, 
Balaam blessed Israel ; these two acts being done, 
arc both necessary upou supposition. But it was 
in Jacob's power, not to have blessed his sons ; so 
was it not in Balaam's power, not to have blessed 
Israel (Numb. xxii. 38). Jacob's will was deter- 
mined by himself; Balaam's will was physically de- 
termined by God. Therefore Jacob's benedictioai 
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proceeded from his own free election ; and Ba- 
laaiii'sfrom God'sdetermination. So wasCaiphas' 
prophecy (John xi. 51) ; therefore the text saith, 
he «pake not of hmse!/. To this T. H. saith 
nothing ; but only deelareth by an impertinent 
instance, what hypothetical signifies ; and then 
adviseth your Lordship, to lake uotice how errors 
and igiioronce may be cloaked under grave seholas- 
tic terms. And I do likewise intreat your I^ord- 
ship to take notice, that the greatest fraud and 
cheatinjG: hirks commonly under the pretence of 
plain dealing. We see jugglers commonly strip up 
their sleeves, and promise extraordinary fair deAl- 
ing, before they begin to play their tricks. 

'* Concerning the second argument drawn from 
the liberty of God and the good angels ; as I can- 
not but approve his modesty, in * suspending his 
judgment concerning the manner how God and the 
good angels do work necessarily or freely, because 
be finds it not set down in the Articles of our 
faith, or the decrees of our Church", especially in 
this age, which is so full of atheism, and of those 
scoffers which St. Peter prophesied of, {2 Pet. iij. 3), 
who neither believe that there is God or angels, or 
that they have a soul, but only as salt, to keep 
their bodies from potrifactton ; so i can by no 
means assent unto him in that which follows, that 
is to say, that be hath proved that liberty and ne- 
cessity of the same kind may consist together, that 
is, a liberty of exercise -with a necessity of exer- 
cise, or a liberty of specificatiou with a necessity 
of specification, nioae actions which he saith are 
necessitated by passion, are for the most part dic- 
tated by reason, either truly or apparently right. 
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i by the will itself. But it troubles 
Tb» Buiim-. ^itH} *tat I say tliat God aud the f^ood auji^els are 
"ply' more free than men, intensively in the degree of 

freedom, but not extensively iu the latitude of the 
object, act'ordiiig to a liberty of exercise, but not 
of specifieatioii : wlucli he saith are no distiuctions, 
but terms invented to cover ignorance. Good 
words. Doth he only see ? Are ull other men stark 
blind ? By his favour, they are true and necessary 
distinctions ; aud if he aloue do not conceive them, 
it is because distinctions, as all other things, Lave 
their fates, accordiiig to the eapacitiea or preju- 
dices of their readerss. lint he urgeth two reason?. 
' One heat,' saith he, ' may be more Intensive than 
another, but not one liberty than another.' Why 
not, I wo nder r Nothing is more proper to a man 
than reason ; yet a man is more rational than a 
child, and one man more rational thau another, 
that is, iu respect of the use and e\ercisc of rea- 
son. As tliere arc degrees of understanding, so 
there are of liberty. The good augeLs have clearer 
uuderstandiugs than we, aud they are not hiudered 
with passions as we, and by consequence tliey have 
more use of liberty than we. (,/") His second 
reason ia ; 'he that can do what he will, hath all 
liberty, and he that cannot do what he will, hath 
no liberty'. If this be true, then there arc no de- 
green of liberty indeed. But this which he calla 
liberty, is rather an omuipotenct- thau a Hberty to 
do whatsoever he will. A mau is free to shoot, or 
not to shoot, although he cannot hit the white 
whensoever he would. We do good freely, btit 
with more difficulty and reluctance than the good 
spirits. The more rational, and the less sensual 
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the will is, the greater is the degree of liberty, .»jo. \rx. 
His other exception against liberty of exercise, ainl 
liberty of spccitication, is a mere mistake, which 
grows merely from not rightly uiukTstaudiug what 
liberty of specification, or contrariety is. A liberty 
of specification, saith he, is a liberty to do or not 
to do this or that in particular. Upon better 
advice he will find, that tliis which he caJU a liberty 
of specification, is a liberty of contradiction, and 
not of specificaliou, nor of contrariety. To be 
free to do or not to do this or that particular 
good, is a liberty of contradiction ; so likewise, to 
be free to do or not to do thi-s or that particular 
evil. But to be free to do both good and evil, 13 
a liberty of contrariety, which extends to contrary 
objects or to diverse kind of things. So bis rea- 
son to prove that a liberty of exercise cannot be 
without a liberty of specification, falls flat to the 
ground : and he may lay aside his leiitcn licence 
for another occasion. I am ashamed to insist 
upon these things, which are so e\ident that no 
man can question them who doth understand 
them. 

(g) " And here he falls into another invective 
against distinctions and scholastical expressions, 
and the ' doctors of the Church, who by this means 
tyrannized over the understandings of other men.' 
What a presumption is this, for one private mau, 
who will not allow human liberty to others, to as- 
sume to himself such a licence to control so ma- 
gistrally, and to censure of gross ignorance and 
tyrannising over men's judgments, yea, as causes 
of the troubles and tumults which arc in the world, 
the doctors of the Church in general, who have 

. VOL. V. 8 
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flourished in all nges and all places, only for a few 
necessary and innocent distinctions. Tridy, said 
Plutarch, that a aorc eye is offended with the light 
of the SHD. (A) What then, must the logicians lay 
aside their first and second intentions, their ab- 
stracts and concretes, their subjects and predicates, 
their modes and figures, their method synthetic 
and analytic, their fallacies of composition and 
diWsion, &c. ? Must the moral philosopher quit 
his means and extremes, liis principia congenita et 
aeqtiisita, his liberty of contradiction and contra- 
riety, his necessity absolnte and hypothetical, &c. f 
Must the natural philosopher give over his inten- 
tional species, his understanding agent and patient, 
his receptive and eductive power of the matter, 
his qualities ?"«/)/*«• or ifj/fuxte, symboltp orrf/*«y«- 
haltt, his temperament a<!//}onfjf«j and ad jttstitiam» 
his parts homoKCUCous and heterogeneous, his sym- 
pathies and antipathies, his anti peri stasis, &c. ? 
Must the astrologer and the geographer leave their 
apogtenm and perigfenm, their artic and antartic 
poles, their equator, zodiac, zenitli, meridian, ho- 
rizon, zones, &c.? Must the mathematician, the me- 
lnphyRiciau,and the divine, relinquish all their terms 
of art and proper idiotisms, because they do not re- 
lish with T. H.'s palate i Hut he will say, they are 
obscure expressions. What mar\'el is it, when the 
things themselves arc more obscure ? Let him put 
them into as plain English as he can, and they shall 
be never a whit the better understood by those 
who want all grounds of learning. Nothing is 
clearer than mathematical demonstration : vet let 
one who is altogether ignorant in mathematics 
hear it, and he will hold it to be as T. H. tcnns 
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these distinctions J plain fustian or jargon. Every 
art or profession hath its proper mysteries unci 
expressions, whieli are well known to the sons of 
art, not so to strangers. Let him consult with 
military men, with physicians, with navigators ; and 
he shall find this true by experience. Let him go 
on shipboard, and the mariners will not leave tlieir 
itarhourd and larboard, because they please not 
him, or because he accounts it gibberish. No, no : 
it is not the School di^-iues, but innovators and se- 
ditions orators, who are the troe causes of the pre- 
sent troubles of Europe, (r) T. H. hath forgotten 
what he said in his book, De Cite, cap. xii. : * that 
it is a seditious opinion, to icack that the hnoip- 
ledf^e qf (rood nnd evil belongs to privalt' perftoux* : 
and cap. xvii. 'that in questions of fmth, the ci- 
vil mugistrate-3 ought to cousult with ecclesiastical 
doctors, to whom God's blessing is derived by im- 
position of bands so as not to be deceived in ac- 
cessary truths, to whom our Saviour hath promised 
infallibility.* These are the very men whom fae 
tniduceth here. There he ascribes infallibility to 
them ; here he accusetb them of gross superstitious 
ignorance. There be attributes too much to them ; 
here he attributes too little. Both there and here 
he takes too much upon him ; (1 Cor. xiv. 32) : 
The spirits of t fie prophets are suhject to tke 
prophets y 
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AKIMADVERSIONS CPON TOE BISHOPS REPLY NO. XtX, 

(fl) "This proposition, the teill is free, may 
be understood in two senses ; either tlmt the w ill is 
not compelled, or tliat the will is not always neces- 
sitated, &e. The former sense, tliat tlie will is not 

Ss 
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NO. XIX. compelled, ia acknowledged by all the world as a 
truth undeniable." 



nabof'* iqily- 



idUnntnt^ i"""' «">'^"'"""- I nevcr snid the will is com- 

tttfca «». pellcfi hut do JiCTKc with the rest of the world 

m granting that it is not compelled. It is an ab- 

isard speech to say it is compelled, but not to 

/ say it is necessitated, or a necessary effect of some 

\cause. When the fire Iieateth, it cloth not compel 

/beat ; so likewise when some cause raaketh the will 

\to anything, it doth not compel it. Many thiiigs 

Way compel a man to do an aetion, in producing 

the will ; but that is not a compelling of the will, 

/but of the man. That which I call necessitalion, 

\is the effecting and creating of that will which was 

not before, not a cojapelUug of a will already exis- 

, tent. The necessitation or creation of the will, is the 

same thing with the compulsion of the man, saving 

that we commonly use the word compulsiou,in those 

actions which proceed from terror. And therefore 

this distiuction is of no use ; and that raving which 

fcHoweth immediately after it, is nothing to the 

question, whether the will be free, though it be to 

the question, whether the man he free. 

(b) '' First he erretli in this, to think that ac- 
tions proceeding from fear are properly compul- 
sory actions ; which in tnith are not only vohnitary, 
but free actions." I never said nor doubted, but 
such actions were both vohuitary and free ; for 
he that doth any thing for fear, though he say- 
truly he was compelled to it, yet we deny not that 
he had election to do or not to do, and conse- 
queutly that he was a voluntary and free agent. 
But this hinders not, but that the terror might be 
a necessary cause of his election of that which 
otherwise he would not have elected, unless some 
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Other potent cause made it necessary he should no. xtx. 
elect the contrary'. And therefore, in the same ^^",^,;^ 
fillip, ili the same storm, oue man may be necessi- •'""* "i"'" "j" 
tated to throw his goods overboard, and another 
mat! to keep them ^vithin the !<hip ; and the same 
man in a like storm be otherwise adta»ied, if all the 
causes be uut like. But that the same individual 
mauj as the Bishop says, that chose to throw his 
goods overboard, mi^ht chose not to throw his 
goods overboard, I cauuot couceive ; unless a man 
can choose to throw overboard and not to throw 
overboard, or be so advised and otherwise ad- 
vised, all at once. 

(c) " Secondly, T. H. errs in this also, where he 
saith, that ' a man is then only said to be com- 
pelLcd, when fe^ir makes him willing to an action.' 
As if force were not more prevalent with a man 
than fear," &e. A\Ticu I »aidjear^ I think no man 
can doubt but the fear of force was understood. I 
cannot see therefore what quarrel he could justly 
take, at saying that a man is compelled by fear 
oidy ; unless he think it may be called compulsion 
when a man by force, scizmg on another man's 
limbs, moveth them as himself, not as the other 
man pleasetb. Butthis is not the meaning of com- 
pulsion : neither is the action so done, the action 
of him that suffereth, but of him that usetli the 
force. But thb, as if it were a question of the 
propriety of the English tongue, the Bishop de- 
nies ; and says when a man is moved by fear, it is 
improper/^ said he is coD^pelled. But when a 
man is moved by an external cause, the will resist- 
ing as much as it can, then he says, be is properly 
said to be compelled ; as in a rape, or when a 



AiiMiiU'ltpr- 
•iiHii> iipnn tlin 
ni»1inp"» f^ily- 



f'hristiaii is drawn or carried by violence to the 
idol's temple. Insomuoh as by tliis distinction it 
were very proper Kuglish to say, that a stone were 
compelled when it is tbrowu, or a man when ho 
is carried in a cart. For my part, I understand 
compiibion to be used rightly of living creatures 
only, wliicb are moved only by their own onimul 
motlou, iu such manner as they would not be 
moved without the fear. But of this dispute the 
English and well-bred reader is the proper judge. 

((/) " Thirdly, the question is not, whether nil 
the actious of u man be free, but whether they be 
ordinarily free." Is it impossible for the Bishop 
to remember the qnestion, which is whether a 
man hejree to will 9 Did I ever say, that no ac- 
tions of a raau are free ? On the coutrat)', I say 
that all his voluutary actions are free, even those 
also Ui which he is compelled by fear. But it 
does not therefore follow but that the will, from 
whence those actions and their election proceed, 
may have necessary causes, agaiust which he hath 
never yet said anything. That which foUoweth 
immediately, is not offered as a proof, but as expli- 
cation, how the passions of a man surprise him ; 
therefore I let it pass, noting only that he ex- 
pouudeth motns prima primi, which I understood 
not before, by the word antipathy. 

{e) "A necessity of supposition is of two kinds; 
sometimes a thing supposed, is iu the power of the 
agent to do or not to do, &c. ; sometimes a thiug 
supposed, is not iu the power of the agent to do or 
not to do," &c. 

When the necessity is of the former kind of sup- 
position, theu, he says, freedom may eousist with 
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this necessity, iit the latter sense that it cannut. sn. xix. 
And to use his own instances, to vow continence . "" 



wlwr- 



m a Romish priest, upon supposition that he ls a >>'>" "■•<■■ »» 
Roraifh pnest, is a necessary act, because it was m 
his power to be a priest or not. On the other 
side, supposing a man having a natnral antipathy 
agaiast a cat ; because this antipathy is not in the 
power of the party affected, therefore the ruu- 
ning away from the cat is no free act. 

I deny nut but tliat it is a free act of the Romish 
priest to vow continence, not u(>on the supposition 
that he was a Romish priest, but because he had 
uut done it unless he would ; if he had not been a 
Romish priest, it had been all one to the freedom 
of his act. Nor is his priesthood anything to the 
uucessity of his vow, sanng that if he would not 
have vowed he should not have been made a 
priest. There was an antecedent necessity in the 
causes extrinsica] ; first, that he should have the 
will to be a priest, and then consequently that he 
should have the will to vow. Against tills he 
allegeth nothiug. Then for bis cat, the man's 
running from it is a free act, as being voluntary, 
and ari.iing from a false apprehension (which 
nevertheless he caunot help) of some hurt or 
other the cat may do him. .\nd therefore the 
act is as tree as the act of him that throwetb his 
goods into the sea. So likewise the act of Jacob 
in blessing his sous, and the act of Balaam iu 
blessing Israel, are equally free and equally vo- 
luutarj*, yet equally determined by God, who is 
the author of all blessings, and framed the will of 
both of them to blesa, and whose will, as St. Paul 
saith, cannot be resisted. Therefore both tlieir 
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actions were necessitated equally ; anil, ^because 
they were voluntary, equally free. As fur Caiphaa' 
his prophecy, wliich the text saitli he spake not of 
himself, i^ ^'*^ necessary ; first, because it was by 
the supernatural gift of God to the high-priests, as 
sovercigus of the coinraoinvealtb of the Jews, to 
speak to the people as from the mouth of God, 
that is to say, to prophecy ; and secondly, when- 
soever he did speak not as from God, but a.* from 
himself, it was nevertheless necessary he should 
do so, not that he might not have been silent if he 
would, but because his will to speak was antece- 
dently determined to what he should speak from 
all eteniity, which he hath yet brought no argu- 
ment to contradict. 

lie approveth my modesty in suspending my 
judgment concerning the manner how the good 
angels do work, necessarily or freely, because 1 
find it not set down in the articles of our faith, 
nor in the decrees of our Church. But he usetb 
not the same modesty himself. For whereas he 
can apprehend neither the nature of God nor of 
angels, nor conceive what kind of thing it is 
which iu them he calleth wiH, he nevertheless 
takes upon him to attribute to them liberty of ex- 
ercise, and to deny them a liberty vf specifica- 
tion ; to grant them a more intensive liberty than 
wc have, but not a more extensive ; using, not in- 
congruously, in the incomprehensibility of the sub- 
ject incomprehensible terms, as lihcrtjf of exer- 
cise and liberty of ttpeciJicatioN, and degrees of 
intension iu liberty ; as if one liberty, like heat, 
might be more intensive than another. It is tnie 
that there is greater liberty in a large tlian iu a 
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Straight prison, hut one of those liberties is not 
more iutcDse than the other. Animi^iU" 

(J')" His second reason is, he that can '^*^^"!;^^ 
ichat he wiilf hath all Uherty, and he that 
cannot do what he will, hath no liberty. If 
this be true, then there are no degrees of liberty 
indeed. But this which he calls liberty, is ra- 
ther au omQipoteucc than a liberty." It is one 
tiling to say a man hath liberty to do what he will, 
and another thing to say he hath power to do 
nhut he will. A man that is bound, would say 
readily he hath not the liberty to walk ; but he mil 
not say he wants the power. But the sick man 
will say he wants the power to walk, but not the 
liberty, lliis is, us I coueeive, to speak the Eng- 
lish tongue : and cousequeutly au Englishman 
will not say, the liberty to do what he will, but the 
power to do what he will, is omnipotenre. And 
therefore either 1 or tlic Bishop understand not 
English. Wliereas he adds that I mistake the 
meaning of the words liberty of 8peeificatio% I am 
sure that in that way wherein I expound them, 
there is no absurdity. But if he say, I understand 
not what the Schoolmen meau by it, I will not 
contend with him ; for I think they know not 
what they mean themselves. 

ig) " And here he falls into another invective 
against distinctions and scholastieal expressions, 
and the doctors of the Church, who by this means 
tyrannized over the understanding of other men. 
What a presumption is this, for one private man," 
&c. That he may know 1 am no enemy to intelli- 
gible distinctions, I also will use a distinction in 
the defence of myself against this his accusation. 
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NO. xtx. I say t-herefore that some distinctions are ncho- 
, . . , latticed only, and some are scholastlcal and Jta- 

ij^^u "!■"" '!" pif^f'ft^ ^so. Against those that are scltoiasfical 
only, I do and may inveigh. But against those 
that are scholastical and sapiential also, I do not 
inveigh. Likewise some doctors of the L'hurch, 
as Suarez, Johimues a Duns, and their imitators, 
to breed in men such opinions as the Church of 
Rome thought suitable to their interest, did write 
such things aa neither other men nor themselves 
understood. These I confess I have a little slight- 
ed. Other doctors of the Church, as Martiu 
Luther, Philip Melaucthou, John Calvin, William 
Perkins, and others, that did "nTite their sense 
clearly, I never slighted, but always very much 
reverenced and admired. Wherein, then, lieth 
my presumption ? If it be because 1 am a pri- 
vate man, let the Bishop also take heed he contra- 
dict not some of those whom the world worthily 
esteems, lest he also (for he is a private man) be 
taxed of presumption. 

(A) " What tiien, must the lo^cians lay aside 
their first and second intentions, their abstracts 
and concretes &c. : must the moral philosopher 
quit his means and extremes, his princtpia conge- 
nita et acquisittty his liberty of contradiction and 
contrariety, his necessity absolute and hypo- 
thetical, &c. : must the natural philosopher give 
over his intentional species, &c. : because they 
do not relish with T. H.'s palate?" I confess 
that among the logicians, Barbara, Celaretit, Darii, 
Ferio, &c. are terms of art. But if the Bishop 
thtuk that words of^rst and lecond intention, 
tliat tUfstract and concrete, tliat subjects and 
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prrtVeateJt, moods and Jigttres^ method s^yHthetle no. six. 
aiid analytic^ fallacies of composiiioH aud divi- ^^~^^^^^^^ 
sioH, be terms of ait, I am not of his npinioii. For «■•"' »i"' '■•- 
these arc no more terms uf art in logic, than lineSf 
Ji<rKres, squareSy trian^leHj &c. in tlie mathematics. 
Barbara, Celarent, and the rest that follow, are 
terms of art, invented for tlie easier apprehension 
of young men, aud are by young men understood. 
But the terms of the School with whicli I have 
found iault, have been hivented to blind the nn- 
derstaiidin^, and cannot be understood by those 
that intend to Icam divinity. And to his question 
whetlicr the moral philosopher must quit bis means 
and extremes, I answer, that though they are not 
terms of art, he ought to quit them wheu they 
caimot be understood ; and when they can, to use 
them rightly. And therefore, though meauB and 
extreiHeg he terms uitetligible, yet I would have 
them quit the placing of virtue in the one, and of 
vice in the other. But for bis liberty of contra- 
diction aud contrariety^ his necasitij al/soltite and 
/lypot/irtical, if any mural philosopher ever used 
thcni, then away with them ; they serve for no- 
thing but to seduce young students. In like man- 
ner, let the natural philosopher no more mention 
his inteNtionat ntpec/ejt, his zutdcrstaatling agent 
and patient y his receptive aud educ/ivc power t^f 
the waiter, bis qualitiex inftutte or influxte, synt- 
boLe or disaymbol<p, his temperamimt ad jmndus 
and ad justitiam. He may keep his parts homo- 
geneous and Jieterogeneous ; but his .fymputhics 
and antipatkiejt, his antiperistasix and the like 
names of excuses rather than of causes, I would 
have him fling away. And for the astrologer, (uu- 
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NO. XIX. Ipss he means astronomer), I would have him throw 
away his whole trade. But if he mean astronomer, 
then the terms of apog^mn mu\ periga^antj nrtic, 
antartic, equator, zodiac, zenith, meridian, hori- 
zon, zones, &c. are no more terms of art in astro- 
nomy, than a saw or a hatchet in the art of a 
carjieiiter. He cites no terms of art for geometry; 
I was afraid he would have put Unes, or perhaps 
equality or inequality, for term.s of art. So that 
uow I know nut what be those terms he thinks I 
would cast away in geometry. And lastly, for his 
metaphysician, I would have him quit both his 
terms and his profession, as being iu truth (as 
Plutarch saith iu the beginning of the life of Alex- 
auder the Great) not at all profitable to learning, 
but made only for an essay to the learner ; and 
the divine to use uo word in preaehing but such 
as Ilia auditors, nor in writing but such as a com- 
mon reader, may understand. jVnd all this, not 
for the pleasing of my palate, but for the jiromo- 
tiou of tnith. 

(*■) "T. H. hath forgotten what he said in his 
book, De Civcy cap. xii, that it is 'a seditious 
opinion to teach that the knowledge of good and 
evil belougs to private persous' : and cap. xvii, 
that ' iu questions uf faith the civil magistrates 
ought to contiuit with the ecclesiastical doctors, 
to whom God's blessing is derived by imposition 
of bauds, so as not to be deceived in necessary 
trutlis,' &c. There he attributes too much to 
them, here he uttributeth too little ; both there and 
here he takes too much upon him. The spirits <(f 
the prophets arc suhjcct to the pTifphets." He 
thinks he hath a great advantage against me from 
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my own words in my book De Cive, whieh he no. xix. 
would not have thought if he had understood ^~ 
them. The knowledge of good and evil is jndi- fi'>i.><ii«nibiT 
cature, which in Latui is coguitio coujtarunif not '^"*^''' 
scifimtm. Every private man may do his best to 
attain a knowledge of what Is good and evil in 
the action he Is to do; but to judge of what is 
good and evil in others, belongs not to him, bat 
to those whom the sovereign power appoiuteth 
thereniito. But the Bishop not uuderstanding, or 
forgetting, that cognoseere is to judge, as Adam 
did of God's commandment, hath cited this place 
to little purpose. And for the infallibility of the 
ecclesiastical doctors by me attributed to them, it 
is not that they cauuot be deceived, but that a 
subject cannot be deceived in obeying them when 
they are our lawfully constituted doctors. For 
the supreme ecclesiastical doctor, is he that hath 
the supreme power : and iu obeying him no sub- 
ject can be deceived, because they are by God 
himself commanded to obey him. And what the 
ecclesiastical doctors, lawfully constituted, do tell 
tis to be necessar\' in point of religion, the same 
is lold us by the sovereign power. And therefore, 
though we may be deceived by them in the belief 
of an opinion, we cannot be deceived by them in 
the duty of cmr actions. .\nd this is all that I as- 
cribe to the ecclesiastical doctors. If they think 
it too much, let them take upon them less. Too 
little they cannot say it is, who take it, as it is, 
for a burthen. And for them who seek it as a 
worldly preferment, it is too much. I take, he 
says, too much upon me. Why so ? Because ike 
gpiriti of the prophets are subject to the pro- 
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KO. XIX. phcts. This i» it that he finrls fault with in me, 
when be says that I am a private man, that is 
to Ray, no prophet, that is to say, no bishop. By 
which it is manifest, that the Bishop subjecteth 
not his spirit but to the Convocation of bishops. 
I admit that every man ought to subject hU spirit 
to the prophets. But a prophet is he that 8])t'aketh 
unto us from God ; which I acknowled^ none to 
do, but him that hath due- authority so to do. 
And no man hath due autliority so to do imme- 
diately, but he that hath the supreme authority 
of the commonwealth ; nor mediately, but they 
that speak sunh things to tlie people, as he that 
hath the supreme authority alloweth of. And as 
it is true in this sense, that ihe xpirits of the 
prophets are tnhject to tJie prophets; so it is also 
true that we oii^kt not to helieve every itpirit, 
hut to try the spirifSy whether they are of Hod; 
hecuuxe many false prophets are ffone out into 
the world ( I John iv. I ). Therefore I that am a 
private man, may examine the prophets ; which to 
do, I have no other means but to examine whether 
tltL-ir doctrine be agreeable to the law ; which theirs 
is not, who divide the commonwealth into two 
commonwealths, civil and eceU'siastical. 

HO. XX. 

J. D, " Now to the distinction itself, I say, first, 
that tlie proper act of liberty is election, and elec- 
tion is opiwsed, not ouly to coaction, but also to 
coarctjxtion, or determination to one. Necessito- 
tion or determination to one, nmy consist with 
spontaneity, but not with election or liberty ; as 
hath been showed. The very Stoics did ackuow- 
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ledge a spontnneity. So our adversaries arc not 

yet gone out of the eonfines of the Stoie«. .j^ ui,iH,p-. 

'* Secondly, to rip up the bottom of this husi- "riJ- 
neas, this I take to he the clear resolution of the 
Schools. There is a double act of the will t the one 
more remote, called imperatm, that is, in truth 
the act of some inferior faculty, subject to the 
command of the will, as to open or shut one*a eyes ; 
without doubt these actions may be compelled. 
The other act is nearer, called actus elicitut, an 
act drawn out of the will, as to will, to choose, 
to elect. This may be stopped or hindered by the 
intervening impediment of the understanding, as 
a stone lying on a tnblc is kept from its natural 
motion. : otherwise the will sliould have a kind of 
omnipotence. But the will cannot be compelled to 
an act repugnant to its iuclination, as when a stone 
is thrown upwards into the air; for that is both 
to incliuc and not to incline to the same object 
at the same time, which impHes a contradictioD. 
Therefore to say the will is necessitated, is to say, 
the will is compelled so far as the will is capable 
of compulsion. If a strong man holding the hand 
of a weaker, should therewith kill a third person, 
ktrc qHtdem ti« c</. this is violence ; the weaker did 
not williusly perpetrate the fact, because he was 
compelled. But now suppose this strong roan had 
the will of the weaker in bis power as well as the 
hand, and should not only incline, but determine 
it secretly and insensibly to commit this act : is not 
the case the same ? AMiethtr one raiish Lucretia 
by force, as Tarquin, or by amatory potions and 
magical incantations not only allure her, but ne- 
cessitate her to satisfy his lust, and incline her 
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effectually, and draw her inevitably and irresistibly, 
to follow liim spontiiiieously, Lucretia in botb these 
conditions is to be pitied. But the latter person ia 
more K"'Ity, and deserves greater punii^Iimuut, 
who endeavours also, so much as in birn lies, to 
make Lucrt'tia irresistibly partake of bis crime. I 
dare not apply it, Init tbiis only : take heed how 
we defend those secret and invincible necessita- 
tions to evil, though spontaneous and tree from 
coaction. 

" These are tbeir fastnesses." 

T. H. In the next place, he hringeth two ar^. 
ments against distiujcuishing between being fr«j 
from compulsion, and free from neccssitation. 
The first is> that election is opposite, not only to 
coaction or compulsion, but also to necessitation 
or determination to one. This is it he was to 
prove from the beginning, and therefore bringeth 
no new argument to prove it. And to those 
brought formerly, I have already answered; and 
in this place [ deny again, that election is opposite 
to either. For when a man is compelled, for exam- 
ple, to subject himself to an enemy or to die, he 
hath still election left in him, and a deliberation 
to bethink which of these two he can better 
endurt! ; and he that is led to prison by force, hath 
election, and may deliberate, whether he will be 
haled and trained on the ground, or make use of 
his feet. 

Likewise when there is no compulsion, but the 
strength of temptation to do an evil action, being 
greater than the motives to abstain, necessarily 
determines him to the doing of it, yet he deliberates 
whilst sometimes the motives to do, sonietioies the 
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motives to forbear, are working on hhrij and con- no.xx. 
sequently lie eleotetli which he will. Rut com- " ' "" 

t ■, . . . . , Tilt Dnlier't 

mouly, wlieu we see and know the strength that wp^. 
moves us, we acknowledge necessity ; but when 
we see not, or mark not the force that moves us, we 
then think there is none, and that it is not causes^ 
but liberty that produceth the action. Hence it 
is that they think he does not choose this, that of 
necessity chuoseth it ; but they might as well say 
fire does not burn, because it burns of necessity. 
The second argument is not so much an argument, 
as a distinction, to show iu what sense it may be 
said that voluntary actions arc necessitated, and ia 
what sense not. And therefore he allcgetli, as 
from tlie authority of the Schools and tiiat which 
" rippeth up the bottom of tlie question", that 
there is a double act of the will. The one, he 
says, is actuK impcratus, an act done at the com- 
mand of the will by some inferior faculty of the 
soul, as to open or shut one's eyes : and this act may 
be compelled. The other, he says, is acius elicitu.g, 
an act aUurcd, or an act drawn tbrth by alLurc- 
meut out of the will, as to will, to choose, to 
elect: this, he says, cannot be compelled. Wherein 
letting pass that metaphorical speech of attributing 
command and subjection to the faculties of the 
soul, as if tiicy made a commonwealth or family 
among themselres^ and could speak one to auo- 
ther, wliieh is very unproper in searching tlie 
truth of the question : you may observe first, 
that to compel a voluntary act is nothing else but 
to will it. For it is all one to say, my will 
commands the shutting of mine eyes or the doing 
of any other aclioD, and tu say, I have the will to 

VOL. V. T 
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NO.xx. shut mine eyes. So tliat actus imperaius here, 
might as f?asily have been said in English, <t 
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voluntary action, but that they that inveuted the 
term undenstood not any thing it signified. Se- 
condly you may observe, that actm elicittts is 
exemplified by these words, to will, to eleet, to 
choose, which are all one ; and so to will is here 
made an act of the nill ; and indeed, as the will is 
a faculty or power of a man's soul, so to will is 
ail act of it according to that power. But as it is 
absurdly said, that to dmice is an act allured or 
drawn by fair means out of the ability to dance; 
so it is also to say, tliat to will is uu act allured 
or drawn out of the jwwer to will, which power is 
conimoidy called the will. Howsoever it be, the 
sum of his distinction is, that a voluntarj' act may 
be done on compulsion, that is to say, by foul 
means ; but to will tliat or any act cannot be but 
by allurement or fair means. Now, seeing ftur 
means, allurements, and enticements, produce the 
action which they do produce as necessarily as 
threatening and foul means, it follows, that to will 
may bo made as necessary as any tiling that is 
done by compulsion. So that the distinction ol 
aettes imperattM, and actm ciicitns, are but 
words, and of no effect against necessity. 

J. D. " lu the next place follow two reasons of 
mine own against the same distinction, the one 
taken from the former grounds, that election 
cannot consist with determination to one. To 
this, be saith, he hath answered already. No ; 
truth is founded upon a rock. He hath been so 
far from preraiiing against it, that he hath not 
been able to shake it. {a) Now again he tells ua, . 
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that ' election is iiot opposite to either^ uecesrata- 
tion or compulsion. He might even as well tell ^ j^^^, 
us, that a stone throwti upwmrds moves naturally ; npiy- 
or that a woman can be ravished with her own 
will. Consent takes away the rape. This is the 
strangest liberty that ever was heard of, that 
a man is compelled to do what he would not, and 
yet is iree to do what he will. And this he tells 
us upon the old score, that ' he who submits to his 
enemy for fear of death, chooseth to submit'. 
But we have seen foiinerly, that this which he 
rails compulsion, is not compulsion properly, nor 
that natural determination of the will to one, 
which is opposite to true liberty. He who submits 
to an enemy for saving his life, doth either only 
counterfeit, and then there is no will to submit: (tliis 
disguise is no more tlmn astepping aside to avoid a 
present blow) ; or elsn he doth sincerely will a sub- 
mission, and then the will is changed. 'Hiere is a 
vast difference between compelling and changing 
the will. Either God or man may change the will 
of man, either by varying the condition of thinffs, 
or by informing the party othcn\ise: but com- 
pelled it cannot be, that is, it cauuot both will 
this and not will this, as it is invested with tlie 
same circumstances ; though, if the act were other- 
wise circumstantiated, it might uill that freely 
which now it wills freely. (6} Wherefore this kind 
of actions are called mixed actions, that is partly 
voluntary, partly involuntary. That which is 
compelled iu a man's present condition or distress, 
that is not voluntary nor chosen. That which is 
chosen, as the remedy of its distress, that is volun» 
tary. So hypolhetically, supposing a man were 
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mo. XX. not in that distress, they are inrolontary ; bat ab- 
solutely without any suppo^iciou at all, taking the 
case as it is, ihey ari: voluntary, (c) His other in- 
stance of * a man forced to prison, that he may 
choose whether he will he haled thither upon 
ground, or walk upon his feet,' is not true. By^ 
his leave, that is not as he pleaseth, but as it 
plcascth them who have him in their power. If 
they will drag him, he is not free to walk ; aud if 
they give him leave to walk, he is not forced to be 
dnuiged. (rf) Having laid this foundation, he 
begins to build upon it, that ' other passions do 
necessitate as much as fear'. But he erre doubly ; 
first, in his foundation. Fear doth not determine 
the rational will naturally and necessarily. The 
lost and greatest of the Ave terrible things is death ; 
yet the fear of death cannot necessitate a resolved 
mind to do a dishonest action, which is worse than 
death. Tlie fear of the fiery furnace could not 
compel the three children to worship an idol, nor 
the fear of the lions necessitate Daniel to omit his 
duty to God. It is our frailty, that we are more 
afraid of empty shadows than of substantial dan-: , 
gers, because they are nearer our senses ; as Uttl 
children fear a mouse or a visard more than fire op 
weather. But as a fit of the stone takes oway the 
sense of the gout for the present, so the greater 
passion doth extinguish the less. The tear of 
Clod's wrath and etenial torments dotli expel cor- 
poreal fear : /ear not them ivho kill the body, hut 
J'ear him who is ahle to cant hath body timl soul 
into hell (Luke xii. 4) . ((.') Da veniam impcraior ; 
tu carcerc'M, ille ffehennant minatur.-—Excu.'ie roe, 
O emperor^ thou threaiencst men with prison^ hut 
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he threatens vie with hell, (f) Secondly, he errs no. m. 
ill his super St ruction also. There is a great diflfcr- ^__ ^^ '^ 
ence, as to this case of justifyiug, or not justifying trpij- 
an action, between force and fear, and other 
passions. Force doth not only lessen the sin, but 
takes it quite away. He who forced a betrothed 
duuisel ^Yus to die ; * but uutu the damsel,' snith 
he, * thou shalt do nothing, there is in her no 
fault worthy of death" (Deut. xxii. 26). Tamar's 
beauty, or .\mmon's love, did not render him inno- 
cent; butAmmou's force rendered Tamar innocent. 
But fear is not so prevaleut as force. Indeed if 
fear be great aud justly grounded, such as may 
fall upon a constant man, though it do not dis- 
pense with tlie transgression of the negative pre- 
cepts of God or nature, because they bind to all 
times, yet it diminishcth the offence even against 
them, and pleads for pardon. Hut it dispensetli 
in many cases with the trruisgression of the posi- 
tive law, either divine or human ; because it ia not 
probable that God or the law would oblige mau to 
the observation of all positive precepts, with so 
great damage as the loss of his life, llie omission 
of circumcision was no sin, whilst the Israelites 
were trnvelliug through the wilderness. ByT. H.'s 
permission, (,tr) I will propose a ease to him. A 
gentleman seuds his servant with money to buy 
a dinner ; some Russians meet him by the way, mid 
take it from him by force ; the servant cried for 
help, and did what he eoidd to defend himself, but 
all would not serve. The servant is innocent, if he 
were to be tried before a court of Areopugites. Or 
suppose the Russians did not take it from him by 
force, but drew their ssvords and threatened to 
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NO. XX. kilt him except he delivered it himself: no wise 
Th-iiiiiimi-t ^**" ^^^"^ conceive, that it was either tlie master's 
"Tir- intention or the servant's duty to hazard his life 
or limbs for saving of such a trifling sum. But on. 
the other side, suppose this servant, passing by 
some cabaret or tennis-cnurt where his comrades 
were drinking or playing, should stay with them, 
and drink or |)lny away his money, and afterwards 
plead, as T. H. doth here, that he was overcome by 
the mere atreng^th of teniptatiou. I trow, neither 
T. H. nor any man else would admit of this excuse, 
but punish him for it : because neither was he neces- 
sitated by the temptation, and what strength it had 
was by his own fatdt, in respect of that vicious habit 
which lie had contracted of drinking or gaming' : 
(James i. 14): Every matt is tempted^ when he is 
drawn away of his own lust mid enticed. Disor- 
dered passions of anger, hatred, lust, if they be con- 
sequent {as the case is here put by T. H.) and flow 
from deliberation and election, they do not only 
not diminish the fault, but they aggravate it, and 
render it much greater. 

(A) " He talks much of the ' motives to do and 
motives to forbear, how they work upon and de- 
termine a man*; as if a reasonable man were no 
more than a tennis-ball, to be tossed to and fro by 
the rackets of the second causes ; as if the will had 
no jKJwer to move itself, but were merely passive, 
like an artificial popingay removed liither and 
thither by the bolts of the archers, who shoot on 
this side and on that. What are motives, but rea- 
sons or discourses framed by the auderstanding, 
and freely moved by the will ? What are the will 
and the imdcrstanding, but faculties of the same 
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sonl ? And what is liberty but a power resulting 
from them both ? To say that the will is deter- T^uj^j 
miued by these motives, is as much as to say that "pij- 
the agent is determined by himself. If there be no 
necessitation before the judgment of right reason 
doth dictate to the will, then there is no antece- 
dent, uo extrinsical iiecessitatiou at all. (i) All 
the world knows, that when the agent is deter- 
mined by himself, then the effect is determined 
likewise in its cause. Bnt if he determined him- 
self freely, then tlie effect is free. Motives deter- 
mine not naturally, but morally ; which kind of 
determination may consist with true liberty. But 
if T. H.'a opinion were true, that the will were na- 
turally determined by the physical and special in- 
fluence of extrinsical oiiuses, not only motives were 
vain, but reason itself and deliberation were vain. 
No, sajth he, they are not vain, because they are the 
means. Yes, if the means be superfluous, the)- are 
vain. What needed such a circuit of deliberation 
to advise what is fit to be done, when it is already 
determined e\trin.sieally what must he done ? 

(ir) " He saith, ' that the ignorance of the tme 
causes and their power, is the reason why we as- 
cribe the effect to liberty ; but when we seriously 
consider the causes of things, we acknowledge a 
necessity'. No such thing, but just the coutmry. 
The more we consider, and the clearer we under- 
stand, the g7*eater is the liberty, and the more the 
knowledge of our owii liberty. The less we con- 
sider, and the more incapable that the understand- 
ing is, the lesser is the liberty, and the knowledj^ 
of it. And where there is no consideration nor 
use of reason, there is uo liberty at all, there is 
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NO. XX. ncithrr moral good uor evil. Some men, by rea^ 
iT«. bUuiT* *'"" ^^^^^ tlieii* exterior senses are not totally bound, 
"^r- have a trick to walk in their sleep. Supjwse such 

a one in that case should cast himself dowu a 
pair of stairs or from a bridge, and brcAk his iieck 
or drown himself; it were a mad jury that would 
find this man accessary to his mvn death. Why r 
Because it was uot freely done, lie had not then the 
use of reason. 

(/) " Lastly, he tells us, that ' tlic will doth 
choose of necessity, as well as the fire bums of 
necessity'. If he intend no more but this, that 
election is the proper and natural aet of the will 
as burning is of the fire, or that the elective power 
is as necessarily in a man as vLsibility, he speaks 
tndy, but most impertinently ; for, the question is 
net now of tlie elective power, lu urtit prhnoy 
whether it be an essential faculty of tbc soul, but 
whether the act of electing this or tliat particular 
object, be free and undetermined by any antece- 
dent and extrinsical causes. But if he intend it 
in this other sense, that as the fire hath no power 
to suspend its bnrjiinp;, nor to dislinpcuish between 
those combustilile matters which are put unto it, 
but burns that which is put unto it necessarily, if 
it be combustible; so the will hath no power to 
refuse that which it wills, nor lo suspend its own 
appetite : he errs grossly. The will hath power 
either Id will or nill^or to suspend, that is, neither 
to will nor nill the same object. Yet even the 
bvirning of the fire, if it he considered as it is in- 
vested with all particular eironmstauccs, is not 
otherwise so nccchsary an action as T. 14. ima- 
gineth. [hi) Two things arc required to make au 
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effect ncccsfary. First, that it be produced by a no. xx. 
necessary cause, such as fire is; secondly, that it ^^JTBUhT^* 
be necessarily produced. ProtaeoraSj au atheist, n-ij- 
began his book thus : * Concerning the Gods, I have 
uothinp to say, whether they be or they be not' ; 
for which his book vma condemned by the Athe- 
nians to be burned. The fire was a necessary 
ascent, but the sentence or the application of the 
fire to the book was a free act ; and tlicrefore 
the burninj!; of his book was free. Much more the 
rational will is free, which is both a voluntary 
ajjent, and actn voluntarily. 

(«) "My second reason agaiast this distinction, 
of liberty from compulsion but not from ncccssi- 
tation, is new, and demonstrates clearly that to 
necessitate the will by a physical necessity, is to 
compel the will so far aa the will is capable of 
compuhiion ; and that he who doth necessitate the 
will to evil after that mauner, is the true cause of 
evil, and ought rather to be blamed than the will 
itself. KutT. H., for all he saith he is not sur- 
prised, ciui be contented upon better advise to 
steal by all this in silence. And to hide this ter- 
giversation from the eyes of the reader, he makes 
au empty shew of braving against that famous and 
most necessary distinction, Ix-tween the ellclU' and 
imperate acts of the will ; first, because the terms 
are improper ; secondly, because they are obscure. 
What trivial and grammatical objections are these, 
to Im? used against the nnivei-sal current of divines 
and philosophers. Verborum ut tin minor if in y it is in 
words ns it is in money : use makes them proper 
and current. A fi/rwd at first signified a lawful 
and just prince ; now, use hath quite changed the 
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sense of it, to denote either a usurper or an op- 
pressor. The word pra-mttnire is now grown a 
good word in our English laws, by use and tract of 
time ; and yet (it first it was merely mistaken for 
a pramoncre. The names of Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, wt;re derived at first from tho?e heathen- 
ish deities, the Sun, the Moou, and tlie warlike god 
of the Germans. Now we use them for distinc- 
tion sake only, without any relation to tlieir first 
original. Ho is too froward, that will refuse a 
piece of coin that i* current throughout the world, 
because it is not stamped after his own fancy. So 
is he that rejects a good word, because he under- 
stands not the derivation of it. We see foreign 
words are daily naturalized and made free deni- 
zens in every country. But why are the terms 
improper r ' Because,' saith he, * it attributes com- 
mand, and subjection to the feculties of the soul, 
as if they made a commonwealth or family among 
themselves, and conld apeak one to another.' 
Therefore, he saith, (o) they who invented this 
term of actns impcratm, understood not anything 
what it signified. No ; why not ? It seemcth to 
me, they understood it better than those who ex- 
cept against it. They knew there are mental term*, 
wliifh are only conceived in the mind, as well as 
vocrrl tenm, which are expressed with the tongue. 
Tliey knew, that howsoever a superior do intimate 
a direction to his inferior, it is still a command. 
Tarquin commanded his son by only striking off 
the tops of the poppies, and was by him both un- 
derstood and obeyed. Though there be no formal 
commonwealth or family either in the body or in 
the soul of man, yet there is a subordination in 
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the body, of the inferior members to the head; no. xx. 
there is a sHbordination in the soul, of the inferior 2 .i\' ^ 
fneulties to the rational will. Far be it fi'om a '«j>'j- 
reasonable mia\ so far to dishonour his own na- 
ture, as to equal fancy with understanding, or the 
sensitive appetite with the rea«)nable will. A 
power of eomniaud there is, without all <{UL'ijiion ; 
though there be Bomc doubt in what faculty this 
comuaud doth principally reside, whether in the 
will or in the understanding. The true resolution 
is, that the direetive commaud or counsel is in 
the uuderstauding ; and the applicative command, 
or empire for putting in execution of what is 
directed, is in the y/Wl. The same answer serves 
for his second impropriety, about the word elic'ite. 
For saith he, * as it is absurdly said, that to danoe 
is an act allured, or drawn by fair means, out of the 
ability to duuce ; so is it absurdly said, that to wiil 
or choose, is an act drawn nut of the power to 
•will'. His objection is yet more improper than 
the expression. The art of dancing rather re- 
gembles the understanding than the will. That 
drawing which the Schools intend, is clear of 
another nature from that which he conceives. By 
eVwHatioti, he understands a persuading or enticing 
with flattering words, or sweet alluring insinua- 
tions, to choose this or that. Hut that el'icUatlon 
which the Schools intend, is a deducing of the power 
of the will into act ; that drawing which they 
mention, is merely from the appetibility of the 
object, or of the end. As a man draws a child after 
him with the sight of a fair apple, or a shepherd 
draws his sheep after him with the sight of a green 
bough : so the end draws the will to it by a me* 
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t^phorical motion. What he untlerstancls here by 
an ability to dance, is mare than I know, or any 
man else, until he express liiinself in more proper 
terms ; uhether be understand the locomotive fa- 
culty alone, or the art or actpiired habit of dnnc- 
iiip: alone, or both of these jointly. It may be said 
aptly without any absurdity, that the act of dancing 
is drawn out {clicitur) of the locomotive faculty 
helped by the acquired habit. He who is so scru- 
pidous about the received phrases of the Schools, 
shoulrl not have let so many improper expressions 
have dropt from his pen ; aa iu this very passage, he 
confounds the eompeU'tng of a voluntary action, 
with tlic cojTiituindhifr of a voluntary action, and 
willing with electing, which, be saith, ' are all one*. 
Yet to will properly respects the end, to elect the 
means. 

( p) " His other objection against this distinc- 
tion of the acts of the will into clicite and imperate, 
is obscurity. 'Might it not,' saith he, 'have been 
as easily said in EuglisU, a voluntary action.' Yes, 
it might have been said as easily, but not as truly, 
nor properly. Whatsoever hath iU original from 
the will, whether immediately or mediately, whe- 
ther it be !i proper act of the will itself, as to 
elect, or an act of the understanding, as to delibe- 
rate, or an act of the inferior faculties or of the 
inembei'S, is a voluntary action : but neither tlic 
act of reason, nor of the senses, nor of the sensitive 
appetite, nur of the members, are the proper acts 
of the will, nor drawn immedintely out of the will 
itself; but the members and faculties are applied 
to their proper and respective acts by the power of 
the will. 
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" And so he comes to cast up the total sum of so. xx. 
my second reasnn with the same faith tlmt the ^ __ ^^-^ 
unjust steward did umke his accounts (Luke xvi). r^. 
*The sum of J. D.'a distinction is,* saith he, 
• that a voluntary act may be done on compulsion,* 
(just coutrtiry to whatl have maintained), * that is 
to say, by foul means : but to will that or any 
act, cannot be but by allurement or fair means.' I 
confess the distinction h mine, becau!«e I use it ; as 
the suu is mine, or the nir is mine, that is eojomon 
to mo with all who treat of this subject, (g) But 
his mistakes are ao thick, both in relating my 
mind and his own, that the reader may conclude 
he is wandered out of his known way. I will 
do ray duty to show him the right way. First, 
no acts which are properly said to be compelled, 
are voUmtary. Secondly, nets of terror, (which he 
calls foul means), which are sometimes in a large 
improper sense called compulsory actions, may be, 
and for the most part are, consistent with true 
liberty. Thirdly, actions proceeding from bland- 
ishments or sweet persuasions, (which he calls fair 
means), if they be indeliberuted, as iu children 
who want the use of reason, are not presently free 
actions. Lastly, the strength of consequent and 
deliberated desires doth neither diminish guilt, nor 
excuse from punishment, as just fears of extreme 
and imminent dangers threatened by extrinsical 
agents often do ; because the strength of the for- 
mer proceeds from our own fault, and was freely 
elected in the causes of it ; but neither desires nor 
fears, which are consequent and deliberated, do 
absolutely necessitate the will. 
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ASIMADTERSTONS UPON THE BISHOP S REPLT NO. XX. 

(a) " Now iigaiu he tells us, that electiou is uot 
opposite to either uccessitation or compulsion. Ho 
might even as well tell us, that a stone tliromi 
upwards moves naturally, or that a woman can be 
ravished with her own will. Consent takes away 
the rape," &c. If that which I have told him 
a^n, be false, why shows he not why it is false ? 
Heri; is not one word of argument against it. To 
say, I might have said as well that a stone thrown 
upwards moves naturally, is no refutation, but a 
denial. 1 will not dispute with him, whether a 
stone throftii up move natitrally or not. 1 shall 
only say to those readers whose judgments are not 
defaced with the abuse of words, that as a stone 
nioveth not upwards of itself, but by the power of 
the external ageut who giveth it a begiuumg of 
that motion ; so also when the stone falleth, it is 
moved downward by the power of some other 
agent, wliich, though it he imperceptible to the 
eye, is not imperceptible to reason. But because 
this is not proper discourse for the Bishop, and 
because I have elsewhere discoursed thereof ex- 
pressly, 1 shall say nothing of it here. And 
whereas he says, ' consent takes away the rape' ; 
it may perhaps be true, and I think it is ; but here 
it not only inferreth nothing, but was also need- 
less, and therefore in a public writing is an inde- 
cent instance, though sometimes cot unnecessary 
in a spiritual court. In the next place, he won- 
ders how " a man is compelled, and yet free to do 
what he will" ; that is to say, bow a man is made 
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to T^ill, and yet free to do what he will. If he 
Lad wild, he wondered how a mau can be compelled ■~~^' 
to will, and yet be free to do that which he would .i™.«p.,oita' 
have done if he had not been compelled, it had '"*''"' "^''" 
been somewhat ; as it is, it is nothing. Again he 
Kays, " he who submits to an enemy for suvitig 
his life, doth either only counterfeit, or else his will 
is changed," &c. : all which is true. But when 
he says he doth coonterfeit, he doth not in- 
shiuate that he may counterfeit law-^Uy ; for that 
wonld prejudice him hereafter, in ease he should 
haTc need of quarter. Hut how this makcth for 
him, or against me, I perceive not. "There is a 
vast difference" saith he, "between compelling 
and changing the will. Either God or mau may 
change the will of man, cither by varying the con- 
dition of tKings, or by informing the party other- 
wise ; but compelled it cannot be," &c. I say the 
same ; the will cannot be compelled ; but the man 
may be, and is then, compelled, when his will is 
changed by the fear of force, pimishment, or other 
hurt from God or man. And when his will is 
changed, there is a new will formed, (whether it 
be by God or man), and tliat necessarily ; and con- _ 
sequcntly the actions that flow from that will, are 
both voluntary, free, and necessary, notwithstind- 
ing that he was compelled to do them. Which . 
maketh not for the Bishop, but for me. 

(6) •* Wlierefore this kind of actions are called 
mixed actions, that is |>artly voluntary, partly hi- 
voluntary, &c. So supposing a mau were not in 
that distress, they arc involuntary." That some 
actions ai'c partly voluntary, partly involuntary, is 
not a new, but a false opinion. For one and the 
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vo. XX. same action can never be both voluntary and in- 
A»iin«civo. voluntarj'. If therefore parts of an action be ac- 
»«)]■ upuD ih« tiouR, he says no mor*' but that some actions are 
voluntnry, some mvohmtary ; or that one multitude 
of actions may be partly voluntary, partly involun- 
tary. But that one action should be partly volun- 
tary, partly involuntary, is absurd. And it is the 
absurdity of those authors which he unwarily gave 
credit to. But to say, supposing the man had 
not been in distress, tliat then the action had been 
involuntary, is to say, that the tbrowiiig of a 
juari's guotis into the sea, supposing he had not 
been in a storm, had been an involuntary action ; 
which is also an absurdity ; for he would not have 
done it, and therefore it had been no action at alt. 
And this absurdity is Ids own. 

{c) " His other instance of a man forced to 
prison, that he may choose whether he will be 
haled thither upon the ground or walk upon his 
feet, is not true. By his leave, that is not as he 
pleasetli, but as it pleaseth them who have him 
in their power." It is enough for the use I 
make of that instance, that a man when in the ne- 
cessity of going to prison, though He cannot elect 
nor deliljcrate of being prisoner in the jail, may 
nevertheless deliberate sometimes, whetlier he shall 
walk or be haled thither. 

(rf) " Having laid this foundation, he begins to 
build upon it, that other passions do necessitate as 
much as fear. But he errs doubly," &c. First, he 
says, I err in this, that 1 say that fear determines 
the rational wUl naturally and necessarily. And 
£rst, I answer, tluit I never used that term of 
rational will. There is nothing rational but God, 
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angels, atid men. The will is none of these. 1 ^o. xx. 
would not have excepted against this expression, ^^_j^^;^^ 
but that every where he speaketh of the will •i;^'"^> "p^;' 
and other faculties as of men, or spirits in men's 
bellies. Secondly, he offereth nothing to prove 
the contrar)'. For that which followeth : " the last 
and greatest of five terrible things is death ; yet 
tbe fear of death eauuot nccctisitatc a resolved 
mind to a dishonest action ; tbe fear of the fiery 
ftimace could not compel the three children to 
worship an idol, nur the fear of the liun^ aeeesiti- 
tate Daniel to omit his duty to God." &c. : I grant 
him that tlie greatest of five (or of fifteen, for he 
had no more reason for five than fifteen) terrible 
things doth not always uecessitu'te a man to do a 
dishonest action, and that the fear of the fiery fur- 
nace could not compel the three children, nor the 
lions Daniel, to omit their duty ; for somewhat else, 
namely, their confidence in God, did necessitate 
them to do their duty. That the fear of God's 
wrath doth expel corporeal fear, is well said, and 
according to the text he citcth : and proveth 
strongly, that fear of the g^reater evil may ne- 
cessitate in a man a courage to endure the lesser 
evil. 

(e) " Da veniara imperator ; tu carcerem^ itte 
gehennam miitatur: — Excuse me, O Emperor ; thou 
threatenest men with prison, but God threatens me 
with hell." This sentence, and that which he saith 
No. XVII, that neither the civil judge is the proi>er 
judge, nor the law of the land is the proper rule of 
an, and divers other sayings of his to the same effect, 
make it impossible for any nation in the world to 
preserve themselves from civil wars. For all nie& 
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liriDK equally acknowledfring:. that the High and 
Ouinipoteut God ik to be obeyed bt^fore the great- 
est emperors ; every one may pretend the com- 
mandment of God to jnstify his disobedience. And 
if one man pretendeth tliat God commands one 
thinur, and another man that he commands the 
contrary, what equity is there to allow the pre- 
tence of one more than of another ? Or vhat 
peace can there be, if they be all aliowed alike ? 
There will therefore necessarily arise discord and 
civil war, unless there be a jnd^e agreed upon, with 
authority given to him by every one of them, to 
show them and interpret to them the Word of 
God ; which interpreter is always the emperor, 
king, or other sovereign person, who therefore 
ought to be obeyed. But the Bishop thiuks that 
to shew tis and interpret to us the Word of God, 
belongeth to the clcr^ ; wherein I cannot consent 
unto him. Excuse me, O Bishop, you threaten me 
■with that you cannot do ; but the emperor threat- 
eneth me with death, uud is able to do what he 
threateneth. 

(f) " Secondly, he errs in his superstruction 
also. There is a great difference, as to this case of 
justiiying or not justifying an action, between 
force and fear, &c. Force doth not only lessen 
the sin, but takes it quite away, &c." I know not 
to what point of my answer this reply of his is to 
be npplied. [ had said, the actions of men com- 
pelled are, nevertheless, voluntary. It seems that 
he calleth eompuhion force ; but I call it a fear of 
force, or of damage to be done by force, by which 
fear a man's will is framed to somewhat to which 
he had no will before. Force taketh away the sin, 
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because the action is not bis tbat is forced, hnt his 
that foTcetb. It is not always so in compulsion; ^^ ' " 
because, in tiusi case, a mou electeth the it;»Jt-i««.nf.mth» 
ecil under the notion of ^ootl. But his instances ^^' '^^' 
of the betrothed damsel that was forced, and of 
Taniar, may, for anything there appearetb in the 
text, be instanceit of coinpuliiiou, and yet the dam- 
sel and Tamar be both Innocent. In that which 
immediately foUoweth, concerning how far fear 
may extenuate a sin, there is notljing to be an- 
swered. I perceive in it he hath some glimmering 
of the truth, but not of the grounds thereof. It 
is trne, that jnst fear dispensteth not with the pre- 
cepts of God or nature ; for they are not dispensa- 
ble ; but it extcuuateth the fault, not by diminish- 
ing anything in the action, but by being no trans- 
gression. For if the fear be allowed, the action 
it produccth is allowed also. Nor doth it dispense 
in any case with the law {lositive, but by making 
the action itself lawful ; for the breaking of a law 
is always sin. And it is certain that men are 
obliged to the obscnation of all positive precepts, 
tliOQgh v^ith the loss of their lives, unless the right 
tliat a man hath to presen'e himself make it, in 
case of a just fear, to be no law. "The omission 
of circumcision was no sin," he says, " whilst the 
Israelites were travelling tlirough the wilderness." 
It is very true, but this has nothing to do with 
compulsion. And the cause why it was no ain, 
was tliis : they were ready to obey it, whensoever 
God should give them leisure and rest from travel, 
whereby they might be cured ; or at least when 
God, that doily spake to their conductor in the 
desert, should appoint him to renew that sacra- 
ment, us 
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(g) " 1 will propose a case to him/* &c. The 
case is this. A servant is robhed of his master's 
money by the highway, but is acquitted because be 
was forced. Another sen'ant spends his mastcr't; 
money in a tavern. Wliy is he not acquitted also, 
seeing he was necessitated ? " Would/' saith he, 
"T. H. admit of tlus excuse ?" I answer, no : but 
T would do that to him, which should necessitate 
him to behave himself better another time, or at 
least necessitate anothiT to behave himself better 
by his example. 

(k) '* He talks much of the motives to do^ and 
the motives to forbear^ how they work upon and 
determine a man ; aa if a reasonable man were no 
more than a tennis-ball, to be tossed to and fro by 
the rackets of the second causes/' &c. May not 
great things be produced by second causes, as well 
as little; and u fuot-ball as ^ell as a tennis-ball? 
But the Bishop can never be driven from this, that 
the will hath power to move itself; but says it is all 
one to say, that " an agent can determine itself," 
and that " the will is determined by motives ex- 
trinsical". He adds, that " if there be no necessi- 
talion before the judgment of right reason doth 
dictate to the will, then there is no antecedent nor 
extrinsical necessitation at all". I say indeed, the 
effect is not produced before the last ^ctate of the 
understanding ; but I say not, that the nccesglty 
was not before ; he knows I say, it is from eter- 
nity. When a caimon is planted against a wall," 
though the battery be not madti till the bullet 
arrive, yet tbe necessity was present all the while 
the bullet was going to it, if the wall stood still ; 
and if it slipped away, the hitting of somewhat 
else was necessary, and that antecedently. 
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(f) " All the world knows, that when the agent no. xx- 
ia detennined by himself, then the effect is deter- , ' ' ' 
miueu likewise in its cause." Yes, when the •««.'. upon tbn 
agent is determined by himself, then the effect is ''^•'^'■■ 
determined likewise in its cause ; and so anything 
else is vvlint he will have it. But nothing is de- 
termined by itself, nor is there any man in the 
world that hath any conception answerable to 
those words. But " motives,'' he says, '* determine 
not naturally, but morally". This also is insigni- 
ficant ; for all motion is natural or supernatural. 
Moral motion is a mere word, without any imagi- 
nation of the mind correspondent to it. I have 
heard men talk of a motion in a court of justice ; 
perhaps this Is it which he means by moral mo- 
tion. But certainly, when the tongue of the 
judge and the hands of the clerks are thereby 
moved, the motion is natural, and proceeds from 
natxiral causes ; which causes also were natural 
motions of the tongue of the advocate. And 
whereas he adds, that if this were true, then "not 
only motives, but reason itself and deliberation 
were vain'* ; it hath been sufficiently answered be- 
fore, that therefore they are not vain, because by 
them is produced the effect. I must also note, 
that oftentimes in citing my opinion he puts in 
instead of mine, those terms of his ovm, which 
upon all occasions I complain of for absurdity ; as 
here he makes me to say, that which I did never 
say, " special influence of extrinsical causes". 

(A) " He saith, that ' the ignorance of the tnie 
causes and their power, is the reason why we 
ascribe the effect to liberty ; but when we se- 
riously consider the causes of things, we acknow- 
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KO. IX. ledge a necessity.' No such thing, but just the 
contrary." If he understand the authors which 
he readeth upon this point, no better than he un- 
derstands what I have here writteu, it is no wouder 
he understandelh not the truth of the question. I 
said not, that when we consider the causes of 
things, but when we see and know the strength 
that moves us, we acknowledge necessity. "No 
such thing." says the Bishop, " but just the con- 
trary; the more we consider, and the clearer we 
understand, the greater is the liberty," &c. Is 
there any doubt, if a man could foreknow, as God 
foreknows, that which is hereafter to eome to pass, 
but that he would also see and know the causes 
which shall bring it to pass, and how they work, 
and make the effect necessary t For necessary it is, 
whatsoever God foreknoweth. But we that fore- 
see them not, may consider as much as we will, 
and imderstand as clearly as we will, but ore never, 
the nearer to the knowledge of their necessity ; 
and that, I said, was the canse why we impute those 
e\'ents to liberty, and not to causes. 

(/) " Lastly, he tells us, that the will doth 
choose of necessity, as well as the fre burns of 
necessity. If he intend no more but this, that 
election is the proper and natural act of the will, 
as burning is of the fire &c., he speaks truly, 
but most impertiueutly ; for the question is not 
now of the elec(i\'e power, in actu prhuo, &c." 
Here again he makes me to speak nonsense. I 
said, " the mau chooseth of necessity" ; be says I 
say, "the will chooseth of necessity". And why; 
but because he thinks I ought to speak as he does, 
and sav as he does here, that " election is the 
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act of the will". No : election is tbe net of a. tnan, 
BS power to clfct is tbe power of a man. Election . 7"? 
aud will are all cue act of a man ; and the power •^";j^!^^'' 
to elect, aud the power to will, one and the same 
power of a man. But the Bishop is confounded 
by the use of calling by tlie name of will, the 
power of willing in the future ; as they also were 
confounded, that first brought in this senseless 
term of aelus primttx. My meaning is, that the 
election I shall have of anything hereafter, is now 
SB necessary, as that the tire, that now is and con- 
tinueth, shall burn any combustible matter thrown 
into it hereafter : or to use his own terms, the 
will hath no more power to suspend its willing, 
than the buniing of the lire to suspend its burn- 
ing : or rather more properly, the man hath no 
more power to suspend his will, than the fire to 
suspend its buniitie;. Which is contrary to that 
which he would have, namely, that a man should 
have power to refuse what be wills, and to sus- 
pend his own appetite. For to refuse what one 
wUletb, implieth a contradiction ; the which also is 
made much more absurd by his expression. For he 
saitb, the ^viU bath power to refuse what it wills, 
and to suspen<l its own appetite : whercaa the wtU, 
and the iciliing, and the nppctUc is the same 
thing. He adds tliat *' even the burning of the 
lire, if it be considered as it is invested with all 
particular circumstances, is not so necessary an 
action asT. II. imagineth". lie doth not suffi- 
ciently understand what I imagine. For 1 ima- 
gine, tliat of the fire whicb shall bum five hundred 
years hence, I may truly say now, it shall buni ue- 
ceaaarily ; and of that whicb shall not bum thcnj 
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NO. XX. C^or fire may sometimes not burn the combustible 
' matter thrown into it. as in the ease of the three 
«»». „|..„ iho childreu), that it is necessary it shall uot bum. 
""^' "Tj. j^j "f^yo things arc required to makeaneflPect 
nppessary : first that it be produeed by a neces- 
sary caase, &c. : secondly, that it be necessarily 
produced, &c." To this I say nothing, but that 
I understand not bow a cause can be necessary, 
and the effect not be necessarily produced. 

(n) " My second reason agmnst this distinction 
of liberty from compulsion, but not from necessi- 
tation, is new, and demonstrates clearly, that to 
necessitate the will by a physical necessity, is to 
compel the will, so far as the will is capable of com- 
pulsion ; and that he who doth necessitate the will 
to evil after that manner, is the true cause of evil, 
&c." By this second refison, which he says is new, 
and demonstrates, &c, I cannot find what reason 
he means, For there are but two, whereof the latter 
is in these words : *' Secondly, to rip up the bot- 
tom of this business, this I take to he the clear re- 
solution of the Schools ; there is a double act of the 
will ; the one more remote, called imperatus^ &c. ; 
the other act is nearer, called actus elicitus" Sec. 
But I doubt whetljcr this he it he means, or no. 
For this being the resolution of the Schools, is not 
new ; and being a distinction only, is no demon- 
stration ; though perhaps he may use the word 
deui on strati iHi, as every unlearned man now-a- 
days does, to signify any argument of his own. 
As for the distinction itself, because the terms are 
Latin, and never used by any author of the Latin 
tongue, to shew their impertinence I expounded 
them in English, and left them to the reader's judg- 
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ment to find the absurdity of them himself. And no. xx. 
the Bishop in this part of his reply endeavours to ^.^.^i'.^."^ 
defend them. And first, he calls it a trivial and i^ram- •'•^•"i™''"' 
mntical objection, to say they are tmproper and. 
obscure. Is there anytliiug less btseemiug a rfi- 
rhte or a phllosopker, than to speak improperly 
and obaciirclif, where the truth is in question ? 
Perhaps it may be tolerable in one that divineth, 
but not in him that pretandeth to demonstrate. It 
is not the universal current of divines and philo- 
sophers, that givcth words their authority, but the 
generality of them who acknowledge that they un- 
derstand them. Tyrant and prtPiniinire, though 
their signification be changed, yet they are under- 
stood ; and so are the names of the days, Sunday, 
Monday, l\iesday. And when English readers not 
engaged in School divinity, shall find imperate and 
elicit arts as intelligible as those, I will confess 
I had no reason to find fault. 

But my braving against that famous and most ne- 
TOSsary distinction, between the elicit and imperate 
arts of the will, he says wa.s only to hide from the 
eyes of the reader a tergiversation in not answering 
this argument of his ; ' he who doth necessitate the 
will to evil, is the true cause of evil ; but God is not 
the cause of evil ; therefore he does not necessitate 
the w ill to evil'. This argument is not to be found 
in this No. xx, to which I here answered ; nor had 
I ever said that the will was compelled. But he, 
taking all neoessitotion for compulsiont doth now 
in this place, from necessitation simply, bring in 
this inference concerning the cause of evil, and 
thinks he sliall force mc to say that God is the 
cause of sin. I shall say only what is said in the 
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Scripture, won est mahm, quod ego nonfec't. I sball 
say what Micaiah saith to Abiib, ( L Kings xxii. 23) : 
m5»i>« Heboid^ the Lord hath put a lying spirit into the 
mouth qfall these thy prophets. I shall say tbat 
that is true, which the prophet David saith (2 Sam. 
xvi. 10) : Let him curse ; because (he I.ortl hath 
taid nnto him, curse David. But that which God 
himself saith of himself (1 Kings xii. 15) : The 
king hearkened not to the peopfe^or the cause was 
from the Lord: I will not say, least the Bishop ex- 
claim agiiinst me; but leave it to be interpreted 
by tbo&c that have authority to mterpret the 
Scripttires. I say ftirthcr, that to cause sin is 
not always sin, nor can be sin in him that is not 
subject to some higher power ; but to use so un- 
seemly a phrase, as to say tbat God is the cause of 
sin, because it souudeth so like to saying that God 
fduneth, I can never be forced by so weak an nr- 
guraent as this of his. Luther says, we act neces- 
sarily ; necessarily by necesKtty (jf immutahiltty, 
not hy necessity of constraint : that is in plain 
English, necessarily, but not against our wills. 
Zanchius says, {Tract. Theol. cap. vi. Thes. i) : 
The freedom of our will doth not consist in this, 
that there is tio necessity of our simtlng ; but 
in this, that (here is no constraint. Bucer {Lib. 
de Concordia) : Whereas the Catholics say^ tttati 
has free will, we mast understand it of freedom 
from constraint, and not freedom from neces- 
sity. Calvin {Inst. cap. ii. sec. vi) : And thus 
shall man be said to have free will, not because 
he hath equal freedom to do good and evUy 
but because fie does the evil he does, not by 
constraint, bnt willingly. Mousr. du Moulin, in 
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his Hue Her of the Faith (art. ix) : The neccssihj no. xx. 
of sinning is not repi/^naat to Ihe ^freedom of the ' "^ ' 
w/V/. IVittiexx the derth, who are necesxar iiy ^•«a«vn,ttw 
wiekerl, and yet fin freely without constraint. Aud 
the Syuod of Dort : Liberty is not opposite to all 
Icind/i of necessity and de/ermtnafion. It i.i in- 
deed opposite to the necessity of constraint : but 
stande'h well enough with the necessity of tnfalli- 
bifi/y. I coukl add more : for nil the famous 
doctors of the Reformed Churches, and with them 
St. Augustin, arc of the same opinion. None of 
these tienied that God is the cause of all motion 
and action, or that God is the cause of all taws ; 
and yet they were never forced to say, that God is 
the cause of sin. 

(o) '* "Hiey who invented this term of actus itn- 
peratus, understood uot', he saitfa, ' any thing what 
it signified.' No ? Why not ? It seemeth to me, 
they understood it better than those who except 
against it. They knew there are mental terms, 
which are only conceived in the mind, as well as 
voeat ternts, which are expressed with the tongue, 
&c." hi this place the Bishop hath discovered the 
^ouud of all his errors iu philosophy, which is 
this ; that be thinketh, when he rcpeateth the 
words of ft proposition in his mind, that is, when be 
faaicieth the words witliout speaking them, that 
then he conceiveth the things which the words sig- 
nify : and this is the most general cause of false 
opinions. For men can never be deceived in the 
concL'ptious of things, though they may be, and arc 
most often deceived by giving niito them wrong 
terms or appellations, different fipom those which 
are commonly used aud constituted to signify their 
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NO. XX. concpptioiis. And therefore they that study to 
. ': r ' attain the certain knowledffc of the truth, do use 
t™J!r"^ to set down l>eforehnnd all t)»e terms they are to 
express themselves by, and declare in what sense 
they shall use them constantly. And by this means, 
the reader having an idea of every thing there 
named, cannot conceive amiss. But when a man 
from the hearing of a word hath no idea of the 
thing signified, but only of the sound and of the 
letters whereof the word is made, which is that he 
here calleth mental terms, it is impossible he should 
conceive aright, or bring forth any thing but ab- 
surdity ; as he doth here, when he says, " that 
when Tarquin delivered his commands to his son 
by ouly striking off the tops of the poppies, he did 
it by mental terms"; as if to strike off the head of 
a poppy, were a mental term. It is the sound and 
the letters, that maketh him thiuk eUcitus and tm- 
peratttg somewhat. And it is the same thing that 
makes him say, for think it he cannot, that to will 
or choose, is drawn, or allured, or fetched out of 
the power to will. For drawing cannot be ima- 
gined but of bodies ; and tbcrefore to will, to 
speak, to write, to dance, to leap, or any way to 
be moved, cannot he said intelligibly to be drawn^ 
much less to be drawn out of a power, that is to 
say, out of an ability ; for whatsoever is drawn 
out, is drawn out of one place into another. He 
that can discourse in this manner in philosophy, 
cannot probably be thought able to discourse ra- 
tionally in any thing. 

{p) " His other objection against this distinc- 
tiou of the acts of the will iuto elicit and impc~ 
rate, is obscurity. * Might it not,* saith he, ' have 
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been as easily said in English, a voluntary action?' ko. XJt. 
Yes it mitrbt have beeu said as easilv, but not as " 1 * 
truly, nor as properly." He says, actus impcra- '"•«»• ^v"*^ 
/u£ IS when a niau opens or shuts his eyes at the 
command of the will. I say, when a man opens 
and shuts his eyes accordiuf^ to \i\& will, that it is a 
voluntary action ; and I believe we mean one and 
the siamc thing. Whether of us speak more pro- 
perly or more tnUy, let the reader judge. 

(q) " But his mistakes are so thiek, &c., I will 
do my duty to sliew him the right way. First, no 
acts which are properly said to be compelled, are 
voluntary. Secondly, acts of terror, &c." This is 
nothing but Tuhu and Bohu. 

KO. XXI. 

J. D. " The rest are umbrages quickly dispelled. 

First, the astrologer steps up, and subjects liberty 

to the motions of heaven, to the aspects ondaacen- 

sions of the stars : 

Plu* ei*'ni>n Tnti vnlci h«ra bcnigni, 

Qimm Hi nns VciK^m nintiiKiidrl (^^pisiola MarlJ. 

*' I Stand not much upon them, who cannot see 
the fishes swimming beside them iu the rivers, yet 
believe they see those which are in heaven; who 
promise great treasures to others, and beg a groat 
for themselves. The stars at the most do but in- 
cline, they cannot necessitate. 

"Secondly, the physician subjects liberty to the 
complexion and temperature of the body. But 
yet this comes not home to a necessity. Socrates, 
and many others, by assiduous care have corrected 
the pernicious propensions, which flowed from 
their temperatures." 
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T. H. In the rest of his discourse he reckonetli 
up the opinions of certain professions of men, 
touching the causes wherein the necessity of 
thing:s, which they maintain, consisteth. And 
first, he snith, tlie astrologer derivcth his necessity 
from the stars. Secondly, that the pliysician attri- 
buteth it to the temper of the body. For my part, 
I am not of their opinion : because neither the 
stars alone, nor the temperatiire of the patient 
alone is able to produce any effect without the 
concurrence of all other agents. For there is 
hardly any one tiction, how casual soever it seem, 
to the causing whereof concur not whatsoever ia 
in rerum mtiura. Which, hecause it ia a great 
paradox, and depends on many antecedent specu- 
lations, I do not press in this place. 

J. D. "Towards the latter end of my discourse, 
I answered some specious pretences against liberty. 
Tlie two first were of the astroloia:er and the phy- 
sician : the one subjecting liberty to the motions 
and influences of the heavenly bodies ; the other 
to the complexions of men. (a) The sum of my 
answer was, that the stars and complexions do in- 
cline, Imt not at all necessitate the will : to which 
all judicious astronomers and physicians do assent. 
And T. H. himself doth not dissent from it. So 
as to this part, there needs no reply. 

{&) "But whereas he mentions a 'great para- 
dox of his own, tiiat there is hardly any one ac- 
tion to the causing of which concurs not whatso- 
ever is /» reruM natttra ; I can but smile to see 
with what ambition our great undertakers do 
affect to be accounted the first founders of strange 
opiiiions. as if the denizing of an ill*grounded 
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paradox were as great on honour as the invention no. xxi. 
of the needle, or the discovery of the new world. ^^ „;j^.. 
And as to this jmnidox in pnrticuhir, I meddle not "P'r- 
with natural actions, because the subject of my 
discourse is moral liberty. But if he intend not 
only the kinds of thineSi but every individual 
creature, and not only in natural but voluntary 
actions, I desire to know how Prester John, or the 
^reat Mof^l, or the kiuj^ of Chiua, or any one of 
so many millions of their subjects, do concur to 
my writing- of this reply. If tbcy do not, among 
his other Rpeeulations concerning this matter I 
hope he will give us some restrictions. It were 
hard to make all tlie negroes accessary to all the 
murders that arc committed iu Euroi>e." 

AN [MA OVERS IONS UPON THE BISIIOp'.S RBPI.T NO. XXI. 

There is not much in this part of his reply that 
needeth animadversion. But I must observe, where 
he saitli, (a) " the sum of my answer was, that the 
stars and eomplexions do incline, but not at all ne- 
cefwitate the will :*' he answcreth nothing at all 
to me, wlio attribute not the necessitation of the 
will to tlie stars and complexions, but to the 
aggregate of all things together that are in mo- 
tion. I do not say, that the stars or complexions 
of themselves do incline men to will ; but when 
men are inclined, I must say that that inclination 
was necessitated by some causes or other. 

(b) " But whereas he mentions ' a great para- 
dox of his on*n ; that there is hardly any one ac- 
tion, to the causing of which coucurs not whatso- 
ever is i» rerum naturd ; I can but smile to sec 
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NO. xxr. with what ambition our great unilertakers do affect 
^ r .' ' to be accouutecl the first founders of stranee opi- 
■idiii upon iho nions, &e." The Bishop spetiks often of paradoxes 
with such sconi or detestation, that a simple reader 
■would take a paradox either for felony op some 
other heinoua crime, or else for some lidiculous 
tur])itude ; wliereas perhaps a judicious reader 
kuows what the word siguifies ; and tliat a para- 
dox, is an opinion not yet generally received. 
Christian religion was oucc a. paradox ; and a 
great many other opinions which the Bishop now 
holdcth, were formerly paradoxes. Insomuch as 
when a man calleth an opinion a paradox, lie doth 
not say it is untrue, but siguifieth his ovra ijsrno- 
rance ; for if he understood it, he would call it 
either a truth or an error. He observes not, that 
but for paradoxes we should be now in that savage. 
ignorance, which those men are in that have not, 
or have not long had laws aad commonwealth, from 
whence proceedeth science and civihty. There was 
not long since a scholar that maintained, that if the 
least thing that had weight should be laid down 
upon the hardest body that could be, supposing it 
an anvil of diamant, it would at the first access 
make it yield. This I thought, and much more 
the Bishop would have thought, a paradox. But 
when he told me, that either that would do it, or 
all the weight of the world would not do it, be- 
cause if the whole weight did it, every the least 
part thereof would do its part, I saw no reason to 
dissent. In like manner when I say, * there is 
hardly any one action to the causing of which 
concurs uot whatsoever is in rerum natara ;' it 
seems to the Bishop a great paradox \ and if I 
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should say thiit all nction is the effect of motion, No.xxt. 

and that there cannot be a motion in one part of A„i„,ii^ ' 

the world, bat the same must also be communi- **■■"* ■'pwt'" 

cated to all the rest of the world, he would say that 

this wer« no kss a paradox. But yet if I should 

say. that if a Icssci- body, as a concave sphere or 

tun, were tilled with air, or other litiuid matter, 

and that any one little particle thereof were moved, 

all the rest would be moved al^o, he would cAiceive 

it to bo true, or if not he, a judicious reader would. 

It i:i uot the greatness of the tun that altereth the 

casR ; and therefore the same would be true also, 

if the whole worhl were the tnn ; for it is the 

greatness of this tun that the Bi«hop eoiuprehend- 

eth not. liut the truth is comprehensible enough, 

aud may be said without ambition of being the 

founder of strange opinions. And though a grave 

imiu may smile at it, he that is both eirave and wise 

will not. 



NO. \xn. 

J. I). "Thirdly, thi* moral philosopher tells us 
how we are haled hith(>r aud thither with outward 
objects. To this I answer, " First, that the power 
whieii outward objects have over lis, is for the 
most ])art by our own default, because of those 
vicious habits wliich we have contracted. There- 
fore though the actions seem to have a kind of 
violence in them, yet they were free and voluntary 
in their first originals. As a paralytic man, to use 
Aristotle's comparison,shedding the liquor deserves 
to be punished, for though his act be unwilling, yet 
his intemperance was willing, whereby he con- 
tracted this infirmity. 

VOL. V. X 
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"SccoucUy 1 answer, that i-onc-opiscenre. am 
custom, ftud bad company, and outward objects do 
indeed make a proclUity, but not a necessity. Cy 
prayers, tears, meditations, vows, watchings, fast- 
inps, humi-cuI)atio!is, a man may get a contrary 
habit, and gain the victory, not only over out\%'ard 
objects, but also over bis owii corruptions, and be- 
come the king v( the little world of himself. 

St Tii«titi8, si prnvn cR])ia, a due*ri* ira, 
Semtii [»Ltere jugum, tolvrabU ini<{uai 
Inlcrius Icgu. Tunc omnia jure tciiebis, 
Cum poteris n?x cast) tui. 

"Tliirdly, a resolved mind, which weighs all 
things judiciously and provides for all occurrences, 
is not so easily surprised with outward objects. 
Only Ulysses wept not at the meeting with his wife 
and son, I would beat ihee, said the philosopher, 
but that I am angry. One- spake lowest, when he 
was most moved. Auotlier poured out the water, 
when he was thirsty. Auother made a covenant 
with his eyt'B. Neither opportunity nor enticement 
could prevail with Joseph. Nor the music tior the 
fire, with the three children. It is not the strength 
of the wind, but the lightnes.s of the chaff, which 
causeth it to be blown away. Outward objects do 
not impose a moral, much less a physical necessity ; 
they may be chingerous, but cannot be destructive 
to true hberty." 

T. II. Thirdly, he dispnteth against the opiniou 
of them that say, exterusd objects presented to 
aieu of such and such temperatures, do make their 
actions necessarj' ; aud says, the power, that such 
objects have over us, proceeds from our own fault. 
But that is nothing to the purpose, if such fauli 
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of ours proceedeth from causes not in our owu so. xxv. 
power. And therefore that opinion may hold true, _^ ; 
for dll this answer. Further, he uailh, prayer, wpiy. 
fasting, &c., may alter our habits. It is true : but 
when they do so, Ihcy arc causes of the contrary 
habit, and make it necessary ; an the former habit 
had been iiecessarj', if prayer, fasting, Ikv.., had uot 
been. Bee»ides we are not moved, uor disposed to 
prayer or any other action, but by outward ob- 
jects, as pious company, godly prcaebers, or some- 
thing equivalent. In tbe next place he saith, a re- 
solved mind is not easily surprised. As the miud 
of Uly«8es, who, when others wept, he alone wept 
not. And of the philosopher that abstained from 
striking, because be found himself angry. And 
of him that poured out the water, when he was 
thirsity' : and the like. Such things 1 confess have, 
or may have been done; and do prove only that it 
was not necessary for Ulysses then to weep, nor 
for tlie philosopher to strike, nor for that other 
man to drink : but it does uot prove that it was 
not necessary for Ulysses then to abstain, as he did, 
from weeping ; nor the pbiluso]iher to abstain, as 
he did, from striking ; nor the other man to forbear 
drinking. And yet that was the thing be ought 
to have proved. 

Lastly, he coufessetb that tlic dispusition of ob- 
jects may be dangerous to liberty, but cuunot be 
destructive. To which I answer, it is impossible ; 
for liberty is never iu any other danger than to be 
lost. And if it cannot be loet, v^ liich he confesseth, 
1 may infer it can be in no danger at all. 

J. /}. (a) " The third pretence was cut of moral 
philosophy niisuuderstoud, tliat outward objects do 
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nwcssitate tlic will. I shall not iieerl to repeat 
what he hath omitted, hut only to satisfy his ex- 
ceptions. (A) The first is, that * it is not material, 
' though the power of outward objects do proceed 
from our own faults, if such faults of ours proceed 
not froin causes in our own power'. Well, but 
what if they do proceed from causes that are in 
our own power, as in truth they do r Then his 
answer is a mere subterfuge. If our faults pro- 
ceed from causes that are not, and were not in our 
own power, then they are not our faults at aU. It 
is not a fault in us, not to do those things which 
never were in our power to do : hut they are the 
faults of these causes from whence they do pro- 
ceed, (e) Next he conffsseth, that it is in our 
power, by good endeavours, to alter those vicious 
habits which we had contracted, and to get the 
contrary habit. * True,' saith he, ' but then the 
contrary habit doth necessitate the one way, as 
well as the former habit did the other way.* By 
which very consideration it appears, that that 
which he calls a necessity, is no more but a 
proclivity. If it were a true necessity, it could 
not he avoided nor altered by our endeavours. 
The truth is, acquired habits do help ond assist the 
faculty; but they do not necessitate the faculty. 
He who hath gotten to himself an habit of tem- 
perance, may yet upon occasion commit an intem- 
perate act. And so on the coutrary. Acts are not 
opposed to habits, but other habits, {d) He adds, 
' that we are not moved to prayer or any other ac- 
tion, but by outward objects, as pious company, 
godly preachers, or something equivalent*. Wherein 
are two other mistakes: lirst,to make godly preach- 
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crs niid pious company to be outward objects ; no. xxh. 
wliich !irc outward agents : Kccoiidly, to nftirm ^^^ m^hnp't 
that the will is not moved bat by outward objects, "p^j- 
The will is moved by itself, by the uiiderstancling, 
by the sensitive imssions, by angels good and bad, 
by men ; and most efTectiially by acts or habits la- 
fused by God, whereby the will is excited extraor- 
dinarily indeed, but efficaciously and determiuately. 
This is more than equivalent with outward objects. 

" Another branch, of mine answer was, that a 
resolved and prepared mind is able to resist both 
the appetibility of object'?, and the unruHness of 
passions : as I showed by example, [e) He an- 
swers, that I prove I'lyssea .was not necessitated 
to weep, nor the philosopher to strike; but I 
do not prove that ihey were not necessitated to ^ 
forbear. He i-aith true. 1 am not now proving, 
but answeriiif;. Yet my answer dotJi sufficiently 
prove that which I intend; that the rational will 
hath power, both to slight the most appetible oV 
ject8,and to control the most unndy passions. When 
he hath given a clear solution to those proofs 
which I have produced, then it will be time for 
liim to cry for more work. 

" Lastly, whereas I say, that outward objects 
may be dangerous, but cannot be destructive to 
true liberty ; lie eatehctli at it, (/} and objects, 
that ' liberty is in no danger but to be lost ; but I 
say it cannot be lost, therefore", he infers that, *it is 
iu no danger at all.' 1 answer, first, that liberty 
is in more danger to be abused, than to be lost. 
Many more men do abuse their wits, than lose 
them. Secondly, liberty is in danger likewise to 
b? weakened or diminished ; as when it is clogged 
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NO. xxrr. by vioious habits contranted by ourselve*, and yet 
.^jiji^^ it is not totally lo?t. Thirdly, though liberty can- 
*^- riot be totally lost ont of the worhl, yet it may be 

totally lost to this or that particular man, as to the 
exercise of it. Reason is the root of liberty ; autl 
though nothing be more uatural to a man than 
reason, yet many by excess of study, or by con- 
tinual gormandizing, or by some extravagant pas- 
sion which they have cherished in themselves, 
or by dotiug too much upon some aflFeeled object, 
do become very sots, and deprive themselves of 
the use of reason, and consequently of liberty. 
And when the benefit of liberty is not thus uni- 
versally lost, yet it may be lost respectively to this 
or that particular occasion. jVs he who makes 
choice of a bad wife, hath lost his former libertj 
to choose a good one. 

ANIMADVERSIOKS UPON THF, BISUOp's RKPI.A' NO. \XII. 

(a) " The third pretence was out of moral phi- 
losophy misunderstood, that outward objects do 
necessitate the will." I cannot imagine how the 
question, whether ontwan! objects do necessitate 
or not necessitate the will, can any way be referred 
to moral philosophy. The principles of moral phi- 
losophy are the laws ; wherewith outward objects 
have little to do, as being for the most part inani- 
mate, and which follow* always the force of nature 
without respect to moral laws. Nor can I con- 
ceive what purpose he had to bring this into his 
reply to my answer, wIiLTCin 1 attribute nothing in 
the action of outward objects to niomlity. 

(fc) " His first exception is, thai ' it is not mate- 
rial that the power of outward objects do proceed 
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from our own faults, if such faults of ours proceed ko. xxii. 
not from causes in our own power*. Well, but ^„i^^;„. 
what if they do proceed from causes that are in •*■>«■ «p«i ii^ 

• II • • mi 1 • BWiop'ii mly. 

our own power, as in truth they do r Then hia an- 
swer is a mere subterfuge." But how proves he 
that in truth they do r * Because else,' saitb he, 
' they arc not our faults at all.' Very well rea- 
soned. A horse is lame from a cause that was not 
in his power : therefore the lameness is no fault in 
the horse. But his meaninjs; is, it is no injustice 
unless the caiL^es were in his own power. As if it 
were not injustice, whatsoever ia willingly done 
against the law ; whatsoever it be, that is the cause 
of the will to do it. 

(c) " Next he confesseth. that it is in our power 
by good endeavours to alter those vicious habits 
which we had contracted, and to get the contrary 
hnbit.*;." There is nn snch confession tn my 
answer. I said, prayer, fasting, &c., may alter 
our habits. Bat I never said that the will to 
pi"ay, fast, &c. is in our own power. " ' True,' saith 
he, ' but then the contrary habit doth necessitate 
the one way, as well as the former habit did the 
other way.' By which very consideration it ap- 
pears, that that which he calls a necessity, is no 
more but a proclivity. If it were a irne necessity, 
it could not be avoided, nor altered by our endea- 
vours."" Again he mistaken : for I smd that prayer, 
fasting, &c. when they alter our habits, do necessa- 
rily cause the contrary habits ; which is not to say, 
that the habit necessitates, but is necessitated. 
But this is common with him, to make me say that 
which out of reading, not out of meditation, he 
hitnseif. But how doth 
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NO. XXII. that prayer aiirf fasting:, &c. make but a proclivity 
A»iin«iviT- i" """u ^^ '^'^ what they do r For if it were but a 
wm!,,"'^'"^' Proclivity, then what they do tliey do uot. There- 
fore they cither necessitate the will, or the will 
foHoweth uot, I coutend for tht- truth of this 
only, that when the will followeth lliein, they ne- 
cessitate the will; and when a proclivity follow- 
eth, they necessitate the proclivity. But the 
Bishop thinks I mnintaiu, that that also is pro- 
duced necessarily, which is uot produced at alL 

(r/) " He adds, ' that we are not moved to prayer 
or any other action, but by outward objects, as 
pious company, and godly preachers, or something 
equivalent'. Wherein are two other mistakes: 
first, to make godly preachers and pious company 
to be outward objects, which are outward agents ; 
Eecondly, to affirm that tlie will is not moved but 
by outward objects. The will is moved by itself, 
&c". The tirst mistake, he urgeth that I call 
preachers and company objects. Is not the 
preacher to the hearer the object of his hearing r 
No, perhaps he \\ill say, it is the voice which is the 
object; and that we hear not the preacher, b\it his 
voice ; as before he said, the object of sight was 
not the cause of sight. I must therefore onc« 
more make him smile with a prcat paradox, which 
is this ; that in all the senses, the object is the 
agent ; and that it is, when we bear a preacher, the 
preacher that we hear ; and that his voice is the 
same thing with the hearing and a fancy in the 
hearer, though the motion of the lips and other 
orgniis of speech be his that speaketh. But of this 
I have written more largely iu a more proper 
place. 
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Mysecond mistake, in affirming tJiat tlic will is uot so. x xiu 
moved but by outwiird oliji;cts, is a mistake of liis ^„,^^"^. 
own. For 1 said not, the will is not moved, but *'""» "p*"* 
we are not moved : for I always avoid attributing 
motion to any tiling hut body. The will is produced, 
generated, formed, and created in sucb sort as ac- 
eideuH are effected in a coriwreal subject ; but 
moved it cannot be, because it goeth not from 
place to place. And whereas he saitb, '* the will 
is moved by itself,'" if he had .'<pnken properly as 
he oujrht to do, and said, tlie will is made or cre- 
ated by itself, he would presently have acknow- 
ledged that it was impossible. So that it is not 
without cause men use improper language, when 
they mean to keep their errors from beiug detected. 
And because nothing caii move that i.s not itself 
moved, it is untruly said that either the will or 
any thing else is moved by itself, by the under- 
standing, by the sensitive passions, or by acts or 
habits : or that acts or habits are infused by Cod. 
For infusion is motion, and nothing is moved but 
bodies. 

(c) " He answers, that I prove Ulysses was 
not uccessitjited to weep, nor the philosopher to 
strike, but I do not prove that they were not ne- 
cessitated to fnrWar. He saith true ; I am not 
now proving, but answering." By his favour, 
though be be answering now, he was proving then. 
And wliat he answers now, niakctli nothing more 
toward a proof than was before. For these words, 
" the rational w ill hatli power to slight the most ap- 
petible objects, and to control the most unnily 
pus^sious,'' are no more, being reduced into proper 
terms, than this : the appetite liath power to be 
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NO. XXII, without nppetitfi towards most nppetible objects, 
and to will coutrary to tlif most uunily will ; 
which ia jargon. 

(if) " ^1*^ objects that 'liberty is in no dnne;er, 
but to be lost ; but 1 say it cannot be lost ; there- 
fore', ho infers, ' that it is in no danpcr at nil.' I 
answer, first, that lil)erty i.s in more daiijcer to be 
abused, than lost, &c.: secondly, liberty is in dau- 
ger likewise to be weakened by vicious habits ; 
thirdly, it may be totally losit." It is true that a 
man hath more liberty one time than another, and 
in one place than another ; which is a difference of 
liberty as to the body. But as to the liberty of 
doin^ what we will, in tliose things wc arc able to 
do it cannot be greater one tiiup than another. 
Conscqueutly outward objects can no ways endan- 
ger liberty, further than it destroyeth it. And his 
answer, that liberty is in more danj^er to be abused 
than lost, is not to the c|uestlou, but a mere .shift 
to be thought not silenced. And whereas he says 
liberty is diminished by vicious habits, it cannot 
be understood otherwise than that vicious habits 
make a man the less free to do vicious actious ; 
which I believe is not his meaning. And lastly, 
whereas he says that " liberty is lost, when reason 
is lost ; and that they who by excess of study, or 
by continual gormandising, or by extrava^nt 
passion, &c., do become sots, have consequently 
lost their liberty" : it requircth proof. For, for any 
thing that 1 can observe, niari men and fooU have 
the same liberty that other uieu have, in tliose 
things that are in their power to do. 
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no. xxiir. 

J. D. •■' Fniirtlily, the natural philosopher doth no. xxi». 
teanh, thnt the will doth neeessarily follow the last -n,, uwwp-, 
dictate of the understanding. It is true indeed ">■''• 
the will should follow the direction of the under- 
standiiiic ; hut I am not satisfied that it doth evcr- 
mori! follow it. Somi-times this sayiuj; hath place: 
vitl&o meliora proboquct deterhra seqttor. Ak 
that great Roman said of t^vo suitors, that the one 
prodtict'd the better reasons, but the other must 
have the office. So reason often lies dejected at 
the feet of affection. Things nearer to the senses 
tnovfi more powerfidly. Uo what a raan can, he 
shall sorrow more for the death of his child, than 
for the sin of his soul : yet appreciatively in the 
estimation of judfjnient, he aenounts the offence of 
God a greater evil than any temporal toss. 

" Next. I do not believe that a raan is bound to 
weigh the expedience or inexpedicucc of every 
ordinary trivial action to the least grain In the 
balance of his understanding ; or to run up into his 
watch-tower with his perspective to take notice of 
every jackdaw that files by, for fear of some hid- 
den danger. This seems to me to be a prostitution 
of reason to petit observations asconceniing every 
Tag that a man wears, each drop of drink, each 
morsel of bread that he eats, each pace that he 
-walks. Thus many steps mast he go, not one 
more nor one less, under pain of mortal sin. What 
is this but a rack and a gibbet to the conscience ? 
But God leaves many things indifferent : though 
man may be so curious, he will not. A good archi- 
tect will he sure to proWde sufficient materials for 
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xxni. bisbuiUliiif;; butwlint particular number of stones 
or trees!, he troubles uot his head. And suppose he 
shouid weigh each nction thus, yet he doth not ; 
80 still there is liberty. Thirdly, I conceive it 
is possible in this mist and weakness of Ituman 
apprehension, for two actions to be so equally cir- 
cumstaiitijited, that no diseernible difference can 
appear betwceu them upon discussiou. As sup- 
pose a chirurseoii should give two plaistcrs to his 
patient, and bid him apply either of them to his 
wound ; what eau induce his reason more to the one 
than to the other, but that he may refer it to 
chance whether he will use ? 

But leaving these probable speculations, which 
I submit to better judgments, I answer the philo- 
sopher briefly thus: admitting that the will did 
uecesparily follow the last dictate of the under- 
standing, as cLTtuinly iu many things it doth: yet, 
first, tliis is no extrinsical determination from 
without, and a man's own resolution is not de- 
ptnictive to his own liberty, but depends upon it. 
So the pt r^on is still free. 

" Secondly, this determination is not antecedent, 
but joined with the aetion. The understanding 
and the will, are not different agents, but distinct 
faculties of the same soul. Here is an infallibility, 
or (ui liypothttiral necessity as we say, fjmcqitidest, 
fjnando cst^ uecesxe est esse : a necessity of conse- 
quence, but not a necessity of consequent. Though 
an agent have certainly determined, and so the 
the action be become infallible, yet if the agent did 
determine freely, the action likewise is free." 

T. //. The fourth opinion which he rejecteth, 
is of them that make the will necessarily to follow 
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the last dictate of the uuderstandin^; but it seems no. xxiii. 
he urtdt-rstauds that teuet in another sense than I j^Tiiwi^. 
do. For lie speaketh as if they that held it, did "pI' 
suppose men must dispute the sequel of every ac- 
tion they do, great and small, to the least grain ; 
which is a thint^ that he thinks with reason to be 
untrue. But I understand it to signify, that the 
will follows the last opinion or judgment, imme- 
diately preceding the action, concerning whether it 
be good to do it or not ; whether he hath weia;hed it 
long before, or not at all. And that I take to be the 
meaning of them that hold it. As for example : 
when a man strikes, his will to strike follows ne- 
cessarily tlmt thought be had of the sequel of his 
stroke, immediately before the lifting of his band. 
Now if it be understood in that sense, the last dic- 
tate of the understanding does certainly necessi- 
tate the action, though not as the whole cause, yet 
as the last cause : as the last feather nec(;K.sitates 
the breaking of a horses back, when there are so 
many laid on before, as there necdeth but the ad- 
dition of that one to make the weight sufficient. 
That which he allegeth against this, is first, out of 
a poet, who in the person of Medea says, rit/ro 
metiorn prohotjuc, deterhra seqitor. But the 
saying, as pretty as it is, is not true. For though 
Medea saw many reasons to forbear killing her 
children, yet the last dictate of her judgment was 
that the present revenge on her husband out- 
weighed tbera all ; and thereupon the wicked ac- 
tion followed necessarily. Tlicn the story of the 
Roman, that of two competitors said one had 
the better reasons, but the other must have the 
office: tliis also maketh against him. For the last 
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}, xziu. <lictate of his judgment that had the bestown 

jj B^„p^ 0^ the office, was this ; that it wjis better to taJce a 
"♦pij- great bribe, than reward a great merit. Thirdly, 

he objecti;, that things nearer the senses move more 
powerfully than reason. AVhat followeth thence 
but this ; that the sense of the present good is com- 
mouly more immediate to the action, than the 
foresight of the evil consequents to come : Fourthly, 
whereas be says, that do what a mau can, he shd) 
sorrow more for the death of liis son. than for the 
sin uf his soul : it makes nothing tu the last die 
tate of the nndert^taiiding ; but it argues plainly, 
that sorrow for am is not voluntary. And by con- 
sequence, repeutaneo proceedeth from causes. 

J. I). " The fourtli pretence alleged against U> 
berty was, that the will doth necessarily follow 
the last dictate of the understanding. This objec- 
tion is largely answered before in several places of 
this reply, and particularly No. vii. lu my for- 
mer discourse I gave two answers to it: the one 
certain and undoubted, that (a) supposing the last 
dictate of the umUirslJUidintr did always determine 
the will, yet this determination being not antecedent 
in time, nor proceeding from extrinsical causes, 
but from the proper resolution of the agcut, who 
had now freely determined himself, it makes no 
absolute necessity, but ouly hypothetical, upon 
supposition that the agent hath determined his 
own will after this or tliat manner. Which being 
tiie main answer, T. II. is so far from tailing it 
away, that he takes no notice of it. The other 
part of mine answer was probable ; that it is not 
always certahi that the will doth always actually 
follow the last dictate of the understanding, though 
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it always ougbt to follow it. {b) Of which I g;ave no. xxin. 
then three reasons. One was, thai actious may be ^^ "^ 
so equaJly circumstantiated, or the case bo intri- fur- 
cate, that reason cannot give a positive sentence, 
but leaves the elecdon to liberty or chance. To 
this he answers not a word. Another of my rea- 
itons was, because reason dotb not weigh, nor is 
bound to weigh the couvenieuce or inconvenience 
of every iudividual action to the ntteriitost grain 
in the balanee of true judgment. The truth of 
XhiB reason is confessed by T. H . ; though Ite might 
have liad more abetters in this than in the most 
part of his diacoiirse, that nothing is indifierent ; 
that a man ennnot stroke his l)pnrd on one side, 
but it woa either necessary to do it, or sinful to 
omit it From which confession of his it follows, 
that in all those actions wherein reason doth not 
define what is most convenient, tht-re the will is 
free from the determination of the understanding ; 
and by consequence the last feather is wanting to 
break the horse's back. A third reason was, be- 
cnuse pas-MouB and affections sometime:* prevail 
against judgment : iis I proved by the example of 
Medea and Csesar, by the nearness of the objects 
to the senses, and by the estimation of a temporal 
loss more then .sin. Against this reason his whole 
answer h addressed. .\nd first, (r) he explaineth 
the sense of the assertion by the comparison of the 
last feather ; wherewith he seems to be delighted, 
seeing he useth it now the second time. Cut let 
him like it as he will, it is improper, for three rea- 
sons. First, the determination of the judgment is 
no part of the weight, but is the sentence of the 
trier. The understanding weigheth all things, ob- 
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NO, xxiii. jpcts, means, circumstauces, couveuienre, inconve- 
iiiencc ; but itself is uot weighed. Secondly, llie 
sensitive passion, in some extraordinary cases, may 
give a counterfeit weight to the object, if it cau 
detain or divert reason from the balance : but or- 
dinarily the means, circumstances, and causes 
coiicurreut, tbey have their wliole weight fh>m 
the understaiuliug ; so as they do not press the 
horse's back at nil, until reason lay ihcm on. 
Thirdly, he conceives that as each feather has a 
certain natural weight, whereby it concurs uot 
arbitrarily, but uect-ssarily towards the overchat^- 
ins; of the horse ; so al! objects and causes have a 
natural efficiency, whereby ibey do physically de- 
termine the will : which is a great mistake. His 
objects, his agents, his motives, his passions, and 
all bis concurrent causes, ordinarllv do only move 
the will morally, not determine it naturally. So 
OR it hath in all ordinary actions a free domiuioa 
over itself. 

'' His other example, of a man that strikes, 
' whose will to strike foUoweth necessarily that 
thought lie bad of the sequel of his stroke, imme- 
diattly before the liftinfc up of his hand' : as it con- 
founds passionate, indeliberate ihouf^bts, with the 
dietaTcR of right reason, so it is very uncertain ; 
for between the cup and the lip, between the lift- 
ing up of the hand and the blow, the will may 
alter, and the judgment also. And lastly, it is im- 
pertinent ; for that necessity of striking proceeds 
from the free determination of the agent, iud uot 
from the special influence of auy outward deter- 
mining causes. And so it is oulyu necessity upon 
suppotiition. 
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" Concerning Medea's ehoice, tbe strength of the ko. xxin. 
argument doth not lie cither in the fact of Medea, 
which is but a fiction, or in the authority of the 
poet, who writes things rather to be admired than 
Ijelieved, but iu the experieuee of all men : who 
find it to be true iu themselves, that sometimes 
reason doth, shew unto a man the exorbitancy of 
his passion, that what he desires is but a pleasant 
good, that what he loseth by such a choice is an 
honest good, that that which is honest is to be 
preferred before that which is pleasant ; yet the will 
pursues that which is pleasant, and neglects that 
which is honest. St. Paul (Rom. vii. 15) saith a» 
much in earnest, as is feigned of Medea: ihnt Ae 
approved not that ichtch he did^ and tliat he did 
that which he hated. The Roman storj' is mis- 
taken : there was uo bribe in the case but affection. 
Whereas I urge, that those things ■which are 
nearer to the senses do move more jKJwerfuHy, he 
lays hold on it; and without answering to that for 
which I produced it, infers, * that the sense of pre- 
sent good, is more immediate to the action than 
the foresight of evil consequents' : which is true ; 
but it is not absolutely true by any antecedent 
necessity. Let a man do what he may dn, and 
what he ought to do, and sensitive objects will 
lose that power which they have by his own fault 
and neglect. Antecedent or indeliberate coucmi- 
piscence doth sometimes, but rarely, suqirise a 
man, and render the action not free. IJot conse- 
quent and deliberated concupiscencej which pro- 
ceeds from the rational will, doth render the action 
more free, not less free, and iutroduccth only a ne- 
cessity upon supposition. 

VOL. V. Y 
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)co. xxiii. *• LfwUy, lie saith, that * a man's raoumiiur 

for the loss of his child than for his siu, makes 
nothing to the last dictates of the understanding-'. 
Yes, very much. Reason dictates that a sin cora- 
mittffl lA a greater evil titan the lo£s of a child, 
and ought more to be lamented for : yet we »ee 
daily huw afTeetion prevails against the dictate ot 
reason. That which he infers from hence, that 
' sorrow for sin is not voluntary, and by conse- 
quence that repentance proceedeth from causes'; 
is true as to the latter part of it, but not iu hi* 
sense. The causes from whence repentance doth 
proceed, are God's grace preventini;, and man's 
will concurring. God prcveiitsi freely, man concurs 
freely. Thost- inferior agents, which sometimes do 
concur as subordinate to the ^ace of God, do not, 
cannot, determine the will naturally. And there- 
fore the former part of his inference, that sorrow 
for sin is not voluntary, is untrue, and altogether 
groundless. That \a much more Indy and mndi 
more properly said to be voluntary, which pro- 
cewls from judgment and from the rational will, 
than tliat whicli proceeds Ironi passion and from 
the sensitive will. One of the main grounds of all 
T. H.'s errors in this question is, that he acknow-j 
ledgeth no efficacy but that which is natural. 
Hence is this wild consequence; ' repentance hath 
causes', and therefore * it is not voluntary'. Free 
effect-i have free causes, necessary effects neces- 
sary causes : voluntary effects have sometimes free, 
sometimes necessary causes." 
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AMMADV£RS10NS t'PON THE BlSnOf S REI'LY NO. X.\lll. 

(a) " Supposing the last dictate of the under- no. xxtii. 
standintt did fllwnys dctcrniiiic tlic will, yet this ,J;^,,;,^ ■" 
detfrmination, beine: not niiteredeiit in time, nor *'""' "t™ '!* 
jirocfediup from extrinsical causes, but from the 
proper resolution of the ajceiit, wlio had now free- 
ly determined himself, make^ no abgohitc necessity, 
hut only hypothetical, &o." This is the Bishop's 
answer tn the necessity inferred from that, that 
the will netressarily foUowelb the last dictate of 
the understanding; which answer he thinks is not 
sufficiently taken away, because the Inst act of the 
nnderstandinj^ is in time to«;etber with the will it- 
self, and tlierefore not antecedent. It U true, that 
the will is iwt produced but in the same instant 
with the last dictate of the understanding ; but 
the necessity of the will, and the necessity of the 
last dictate of the understanding, may have been 
aiiteceilent. For that last dictate of the under> 
standing was produced by causes antecedent, and 
was then necessary thoiisb not yet produced : ns 
when a stone is falling, the necessity of touching 
the earth is antecedent to the touch itself. For 
all motion through any determined space, necessa- 
rily makes a motion through the next space, unless 
it be hindered by some contrary external motion ; 
and then the stop is as necessary, as the proeee<l- 
ing would have been. The argument therefore 
from tlie last dictate of the understanding, suffi- 
ciently inferreth an antecedent necessity, as great 
as the necessity that a stone shall fall when it is 
already falling. As for his other answer, that 
"the will doed not certainly follow the last dictate 

V3 
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NO. xxni. of tlic uudcrstanding, though it always ought to 
Antaiiii»Mr follow 't", he himself says it is but probable ; but 
il^*^"^ any man that spe-ak^t not by rote, but thinks ofi 
' "^^' what he says, will presently find it false j and that 
it is impossible to will anything thnt appears not 
first in his underatnnding to be good for him. 
And whereas he says the will ought to foUow tlie 
lust dictate of the understanding, unless he mean 
that the man ought to follow it, it is an iusi^ifi- 
cant speech ; for duties art- the man's not the will's 
duties : and if hcmeans so, then it is false ; for n 
man ought not to follow the dictate of the under- 
standing, when it is erroneous. 

(A) " f)f which I gave then tliree reasons. One 
was, that actions may be go equally circumstanti- 
ated, that reason cannot give a positive sentence, 
but leaves the election to liberty or chance. To 
this he answers not a word." There was no need 
of answer : for he hath very often in this discourse 
contradicted it himself, in that he maketh '* reasou 
to be the tnie root of liberty, and men to have 
more or leas liberty, as they have more or less 
reason". How then can a man leave that to liber- 
ty, when his reasou can give no sentence? And 
for his leaving it to chance; if by chance he mean 
that which liatii no muses, he destroyctli Provi- 
dence ; and if he mean that which hath causes, but 
unhnowu to us, he leaveth it to necessity. Besides, 
it is false that " actions may be so equally circum- 
stantiated, that reason cannot give a positive sen- 
tence". For though in the things to be elected 
there may be an exact equality : yet there may be 
circumstances in him that is to elect, to make hira 
resolve upon that of the two which he considereth 
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for the present ; and to break off all fuitlier dclibc- so. xxiii. 
ration for this oaiise, that hfi must not (to use his , *! ? ' 
owii iiistance) by speiidiiiK time in vain, apply "™« "fw ih* 
neither of the plaistcrs, which the chirurgeon gives 
him, to his wound. " Another of his reasons was, 
because reason doth not weigh every individual 
antion to the uttermost ^ain." True; but does it 
therefore follow, a man gives no sentence ? Tlie 
■will therefore may follow the dictate of the juilg- 
ment, whether the man weigh or not weigh all 
that might be weighed. *'!Iis third reason was, 
because passions and affections sometimes pre- 
vail against judgment." I confess they prevail 
often against wmiom, which is it he means here 
by judgmtntt. But they prevail not against the 
dictate of the Tnidersfattdingt which he knows is 
the meaning of judi^ment in this place. And the 
1X111 of a passionate and peevish fool doth no less 
follow the dictate of that Uttle understanding he 
hath, than the will of the wisest man followcth bis 
wisdom. 

(r) " He explaineth the sense of the assertion 
by the comparison of the last feather : wherewith 
he s^eems to be delightvd, seeing he useth it now 
the second time. But let him like it as he will, it 
is improper, for three reasons." To me this com- 
parison seenieth very proper; and therefore I made 
no scniple (though not much delighted with it, as 
being no new comparison) to use it again, when 
there was ueed again. For in the examination of 
truth, I search rather for perspicuity than elegance. 
But the Bishop with his School-terras is far from 
pentpicuity. How near he is to elegance, I shall 
not forget to examine in due time, But why is 
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NO. xxitt. this compiirison iioproper ? " First, because the 
dctermi tint ion of the iiidffrnent is no part of the 
weight : fur the undcrst^ni cling weighetU all tilings, 
objects, nieansi, rircumstanres, convenience, incoo- 
venienoe ; hut itself is not weighed." In this com- 
parison, the objects, raeaus, S:c, are the neight^, 
the man is the scalf, the uudcrstaniiiug of a con- 
venience or InconveuicDcc is the pressure of those 
weights, which incline him now one way, noii' 
another; and that inelinutiou is the will. A^iu, 
the objects, means, S:c, are the feathers that press 
the horse, the feeling of that pressure is under- 
standing, and bis patience or impatience the will 
to bear them, if not too many, or if too many, to 
lie down under thein. It is therefore to little 
pnrpnsc that he saith, the understanding is not 
weighed. "Secondly", he says the comparisou is im- 
proper, "because ordinarily, the means, circum- 
Ktances, and causes concurrent, have their whole 
weight from the understanding ; so as tbey do uol 
press the horse's hack at all, until reason lay them 
on." This, and that which foUoweth, "that my 
ubjet'ts, agents, motives, passions, and all my con- 
I'urrent causes, ordinarily do only move the will 
morailij, not deteriniue it naturally, &a as it bath 
in all ordinary actions a free dominion over itself^" 
is all nonsense. For no man can understand, that 
the understanding niaketli any alteration in the 
object iu iceif^ht or li^htucsa ; nor that reason 
fays on ohjfcis iipoit tlte uudersiand'mg : nor that 
the will is moved, nor that any motion i* morale 
nor that these words, the will hath a free domi- 
nion over itself, signify anything. With the rest 
of this reply 1 shall trust the reader; &ud only 
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note the last words, where be makes me say, no.xxiii. 
rt'itenfmiee hath causes^ nnd therefore /'/ /* not ^,ii„„|'^. 
rolnntaru. Hut 1 said, rcwntauce hath causes ,•" "* "i™ *• 

, ... , , . . , "'-hep t TW^f. 

aud that it is not voluutary ; be clioptu in, and 
ther^'ore, and makes au absurd consequence, 
which he would have the render believe wns mine, 
and theu confutes it with these .•senseless wurdii : 
" Free effects have free causes, necessary effects 
necessary causes; voluntary effects have sometimes 
free, sometimes necessnry causes". Can any man 
but a Schoolman think the will is voluntary ? Rut 
yet the will is the cause of voluntary actions. 

!(0. XXIV. 

J. D. " Fifthly and lastly, the divine Inbonrs to 
find out a way how Uberty may consist with the 
prescience and decrees of God. But of this I had 
not very long since occasion to write a fidl dis- 
course* in answer to a treatise aprainst the prescience 
of things contingent. I shall for tlie present only 
repeat these two things. Tirst, we ought not to 
desert a certain truth, because we are not able to 
comprehend the certain manner. God should be 
hut a poor God, if we were able perfectly to 
comprehend all hiit actions and attributes. Se- 
condly, in my poor judgment, which I ever do 
and ever shall submit to better, the readiest way 
to reconcile contingence and liberty with the de- 
crees aud prescience of God, and most remote 
from the altercations of these limes, is to subject 
future contintrents to the aspect of God, according 
to that presentiality which they have in etentity. 
Not that things future, which are not yet ex- 
istent, are co-existent with God : but because the 






NO. XXIV, infinite Itnowledge of God, iucireling all times in 
the point of eternity, doth attain to their future 
being, from -nliencc proceeds their objectire and 
intelligible being, llie main impediment which 
kee]>s men fi'oni subscribing to this way, is because 
they conceive eternity to be an everlasting succes- 
sion, and not one indivisible point. But if they 
consider, that whatsoever is in God is (Jod ; tiiat 
there are no accidents in him, (for that which is 
infinitely perfect cannot be further perfected) ; that 
an God is not wi.se, but wisdom itself, uot just, but 
justice itself, so he is not eternal, but eternity itself: 
they must needs couclude. that therefore this eter- 
nity is indivisible, because Cod is indivisible ; and 
therefore not successive, but altogether an infinite 
point, comprehending all times within itself." 

if. //. Tlie la.'4t part of this discourse coutaineth 
his opinion about reconeilins liberty wilh the 
prescience and decrees of God, otherwise than 
some divines have done ; against whom he had for- 
merly written a treatise, out of which he only re- 
peutelli two things. One is, that " we ought not to 
desert a certain truth, for not being able to compre- 
hend the certain manner of it". And 1 say the same ; 
fis for example, that he ought not to desert this cer- 
tain truth : that there are certain mid neeessary 
causes, which make every man to will what he 
willeth, though he do uot yet conceive in what 
manner the will of man is caused. And yet 1 
think the manner of it is not very hard to conceive : 
seeing that we see daily, that praise, dispraise, re- 
ward, punishment, good and evil sequels of men's 
actions retained in memory, do frame and make us 
to the election of whatsoever it be that we elect ; 
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and that the memory of such thinfts proceeds from no. xxiv. 
the senses, aud sense from the operation of the ob- -ji„ B^bw"* 
jccts of sense, which are external to us, aud go- it^- 
verned only by God Almighty ; and by conse- 
quence, all actions, even of free and voluntary 
agents, are necessarj-. 

The other thing he repeateth is, that " the best 
way to reconcile contingency and liberty with the 
prescience and decrees of God, is to subject future 
contingents to tlie aspect of God". The same is 
also my opinion, but contrary to what he Lath all 
this wliile laboured to prove. For hitherto he 
held liberty and necessity, that is to say, liberty 
and the decrees of God, irreconcilable ; unless the 
aspect of Hod (which word appcareth now the first 
time in this discourse) siis^ify somewhat else be- 
sides God's will and decree, which I cannot under- 
stand. But he adds, that we must subject them 
" according to that presentlality which they have in 
eternity" ; which he says cannot be done by them 
that conceive eternity to be an everlasting succes- 
sion, but only by them that conceive it an indivisible 
point. To this I answer, that as soon as I can con- 
ceive eternity to beau indivisible point, or any thing 
but an everlasting succession, I will renounce all I 
have written on this subject. I know St. Thomas 
Aquinas calls eternity ntmc staitSt an ever ahidhtg 
now ; which is easy enough to say, but though I 
fain would, I never could conceive it; they that 
can, arc more happy than I. But in the mean time 
he alloweth hereby all men to be of my opinion, 
save only those that conceive in their minds a 
VUHC stans; which I think are none. I understand 
as little, how it con be true that " God is not just, 
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\o.xxiT. but justice itself, not wise but wisdom itself, not 
eterual but eternity itself": nor how he concludes 
theuiw that " eternity is u point indivisible, and not 
8 succession": nor in wliat sense it can be said, 
that an " infinite point," &c, wherein is no succes- 
sion, can *' comprehend all times," thoug^b time be 
successive. 

These phrases I find not iu the Scripture. I 
wonder theretbre wiint was the design of the 
Schoolmen to brin^ them up; unless they thought 
a man could not be ii true Christian, xmless bis un- 
derstanding be first strangled with such hard 
sayiuj^. 

And thus much in answer to his discourse ; 
wherein I think not only his st|uadrons, but also 
bis reserves of distinctions are defeated. And now 
your Lordiihip shall have my doctrine coiiceming 
the same questiou, with my reasons for it, posi- 
tively and briefly as 1 can, without any terinu of 
art, iu plai]i English, 

J. D. («) '* That poor discourse which I men- 
tion, was not written at^ainst any divines, but in 
way of exauiiuation of a French trejitise, which 
your Lordship's brother did me the honour to show 
me at York, {b) My assertion is most true, that 
we ought not to desert a rertain tnith because we 
are not able to comprehend the certain manner. 
Such a truth is that which I maintain, that the 
will of man iu ordinary actions is free from ex- 
trinsical determination : a truth demonstrable in 
reason, received and believed by all the world. 
And therefore, though I be not able to comprehend 
or express exactly the certain niauuer bow it ooa- 
sists together with God'a eternal prescience and 
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decrees, which exceed my weak capacity, yet i 
ought to adhere to that truth which is manifest, j^ Bi.i»t« 
But T. II.'s opinion, of the absolute necessity of "»'?■ 
all events by reason of their antecedent determi- 
nation in their extrinsical and necessary causes, is 
no such certain truth, but an iiinovation, a strange 
paradox, without probabh; fpx)unds, rejected by all 
authors, yea, by all tlie world. Neither is the 
manner how the second causes do operate, so ob- 
scure, or so transcendent above the reach of rea- 
son, as the eternal decrees of God are. And there- 
fore in both these respects, he cannot challenge the 
same privile^. I am in possession of au old truth, 
derived by inheritance or succession from mine an- 
cestors. And therefore, though 1 were not able to 
clear every quirk in law, yet I might justly hold my 
possession until a better title were showed f»r ano- 
ther. He is no old po^essor, but a new pretender, 
and is bound to make pood his claim by evident 
proofs : not by weak and inconsequent suppositions 
or inducements, such as those are which he usetli 
here, of ' praises, dispiuises, rewards, punishments, 
the memory of ^ood and evil scqueU and events' ; 
which may incline the will, hut neither can nor do 
necessitate the will : nor by uncertain and acci- 
dental inferences, such as this ; ' the meihory of 
praise«, dispraises, rewards, punishments, ^ood and 
evil sequels, do make us' (lie should say, dijipase us) 
'to elect what we elect; but the racntory of thes« 
things is from the sense, and the sense from the 
operation of the external objects, and the agency 
of external objects is only from God ; therefore nil 
actions, even of free and voluntary agents, are ne- 
cessary', (c) To pass by all the other great im- 
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WO. XXIV. perfections which are to be found in this sorite, 
it is just like that old sophistical piece : He that 
drinks well sleeps well, ho that sleeps well tliinks 
no hurt, he thnt thinks no hurl lives well -. therefore 
he that drinks well lives well. 

(f/) " III the very last passatre of my discount I 
proposed mine own private opinion, how it might 
be made appear, that the etenml prescience and 
decrees of God are consistent with true liberty 
and contingency. And this I set down in as plain 
terms as I could, or as so profonnd a speeiilation 
would permit : which is almost wholly niisuuder- 
stood by T. H., and many of my words wrested to 
a wrong sense. As first, where I speak of the 
aspect of God, that is, lils view, his knowledge, by 
which the most free and couliiigent actions were 
manifest to him from eternity, (Heb. iv. 13, all 
thhtfrit are naked find open to hi« eyes), and this 
not discursively, but intuitively, not by extenial 
species, but by hLs internal essence ; he confounds 
this with the will and the decrees of God; though 
he found not the word aspect before in this dis- 
course, he might have found prescience, {e) Se- 
condly, he chargeth me, that hitherto I have main- 
tained that * liberty and the decrees of God are 
irrecon'cilable.' If I have said any such thing, my 
heart never went along with my pen. No, but his 
reason why he chargeth me on this manner is, be- 
cause I have maintained that * liberty and the abso- 
lute necessity of all things' are irreconcilable. That 
is true indeed. What then ? ' Why,' saith he, 'ne- 
cessity and God's decrees are all one.' How all 
one t That were strange indeed. Necessity may be 
a consequent of God's decrees ; it cannot be the de- 
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tree itself, (f) But to cut his argument short : God no. xxiv. 
hath decreed all effects which come to pass iu time; ~ „; ^ ." 
yet not all after the same manner, out according to wpiy. 
the distinct natures, capacities, and conditions of 
his creatures, which he doth not destroy by his de- 
cree ; some he actcth, with some he co-operateth 
by special influence, and some he only permitteth. 
Yet this is no idle or bare permission ; seeing he 
doth concur both by way of general influence, 
giving power to act ; and also by disposing; all 
events necessary, free, aud contingent to his own 
glory. (^) Thirdly, he chargetli rae, that I ' allow 
all men to be of his opinion, save only those that 
conceive in their minds a nunc ntans^ or bow eter- 
nity is an indivisible point, rather than an ever- 
lasting succession'. But 1 have given no such 
allowance. I know there are many other ways 
proposed by divines, for reconciling the eternal 
prescience and decrees of God with the liberty 
aud contingency of second causes; some of which 
may please other judgments better than this of 
mine. Howsoever, though a man could compre- 
hend none of all these ways, yet remember what 
1 said, that a certiiln truth ought not to be re- 
jected, because we are not able, in respect of our 
weakness, to understand the certain manlier or 
re^isoM of it. I know the loadstone hath an at- 
tractive power to draw the iron to it ; and yet 1 
know not how it comes to have such a power. 

" But the cbicfest difficulty which offers itself in 
this section is, whether eternity be an indivisible 
point, as 1 maintain it; or an everlasting succession, 
as he would have it. According to his constant 
UPC, be gives no answer to what was urged by me, 
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NO. XXIV. but pleads against it from liis own incapacity, * I 
x^ bUlip. ii^'ver could conceive,' saith he, ' how eternity 
"f"?- should be an indivisible point.' I believe, that 

neither ne nor any man else can comprehend it so 
clearly as we do these inferior thiu^. The nearer 
that anytliinET comes to the essence of Goil, the 
more remote it in from our apprehension. But 
shatl we therefore make potentialities, and succes- 
sive duration, and former and later, or a part with- 
out ft part, as they say, to be in God ': lietause 
we are not able to understand clearly the divine 
perfection, we must not therefore attribute any 
imperfection to him. 

(A) "He saitli moreover, that * he understands 
as little htjw it can be true which 1 say, that God 
is not just but justice itself, not eteraai but eter- 
nity itself It seems, howsoever he be versed in 
this question, that he hath not troubled his head 
overmuch with reading School-divines or metaphy- 
sicians, if lie make faculties or qualities to be in 
God really distinct from his essence. God is a 
most simple or pure act, which can admit no 
composition of substance and accidents. Doth ho 
think, that the most perfect essence of God cannot 
act sufficiently without faculties and qualities r 
The infinite perfection of the Divine essence ex- 
cludes all passive or receptive powers, and cannot 
be perfected more than it is by auy accidents. 
The attributes of God are not divers virtues or 
qualities in him, as they are in the creatures ; but 
really one and the same with the Divine essence, 
and among themselves. They are attributed to 
God to supply the defect of our capacity, who are 
not able to understand that which is to be known 
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of God uudcr one name, or one act of the under- no. xxiv. 

" Furthermore he saith, that ' he uuderstatids «tV' 
not how I conclude from heucc, that eternity is 
an indivisablc point, aud not a succession*. (/) I 
will help him. The Divine substance is indivisible; 
but eternity is the Divine substance. The major 
is evident, because God is artus nimpUeisximiut^ a 
most simple act ; wherein there is no manner of 
composition, neither of matter and form, nor of 
subject autl accidents, nor of parts, &c; and bf 
consequence no divisibility. The minor bath been 
clearly demonstrated in mine answer to his last 
doubt, and is confessed by all men that whatso- 
ever is in God, is God. 

" Lastly, he saith, he conceives not * how it can 
be said, that an infinite point, wherein is no suc- 
cession, can comprehend all time which is succes- 
sive'. 1 answer, that it doth not compn-hcud it 
formally, a.*i time is successive ; but eminently and 
virtually, aa etemitj' is infinite. To-day all eter- 
nity is co-existent with this day ; to-morrow all 
eternity will be co-existent with to-morrow: and 
so in like manner with all the parts of time, being 
itself without parts. He saith, ' he finds not these 
plirases iu the Scripture'. No, but he may find 
the thtn^ in the Scripture, tliat God is infinite iti 
all his attributes, and not capable of any imper- 
fection. 

"And so to show his antipathy against theSchool- 
men, that he hath no lilwrty or power to contain 
himself when he meets i\itb any of their phrases 
(ir tenets, he falls into another paroxism or fit of 
invcighinif against them ; and so concludes bis 
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NO. XXIV. answer with a plaucUte to himself, bt-cause he 
niBiAim* t^cfeated both my squadrons of arguzueats and 
•^- reserves of distinctions 

Dicite lo peeao, et lo b» dicite paean. 

But because his eyesight was weak, aud their 
backs were towards him, he quite mistook the 
matter. Those whom he saw routed and runniti^ 
away, were his own scattered forces." 



ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE BISllOP's RCPLY, NO, XXIV. 

(a) " That poor discourse which I mention, was 
not written against any lUvines, but in way of ex- 
amination of a I'Vench treatise, &c". 'ITiis is in reply 
to those words of mine, " this discourse contaiueth 
hi? opinion about reconcilJTig liberty with the pre- 
science and decrees of God, otherwise than some 
divines liave done, against whom he had for- 
merly written a treatise". If the French treatise 
were according to his mind, what need was there 
that the cxanuuatiou should be wTitten ? If it 
were not to his mind, it was in confutation of him, 
that is to say, written agaiiLst the author of it : un- 
less pei'haps tlie Bishop thinks that he writes not 
against a man, unless he charge hiui with blas- 
phemy and atheism, as he does me. 

(ft) " My Jissertiou is most true, that we onght 
not to desert a certain truth, because we are not 
able to comprehend the certain maimer." To this 
I answered, that it was true; and as he alleged it 
for a reason why he should not he of my opinion, 
80 I alleged it for a reason why I should not be of 
his. But now in his reply he saith, that his opinion 
is " a truth demoustrabk- in reaison, received and 
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believedbyall the world. And therefore, though he no.xxiv. 
be not able to comprehend or express exactly the ' ' ' 
c<^rt4iii) nnuiner how thishberty of will consists with »»»* upon tbo 
God's eternal prescience uiid decrees, yet be ought " °p"'P' 
to adhere to that truth which is manifest." Hut 
v-liy should he adhere to it, unless it be manifest to 
himself r And if it be manifest to himself, why does he 
deny that he is able to comprehend it ? And if he 
be not able to comprehend it, how knows he that it is 
demonstrable r Or why says he that bo eonfidently, 
whieh he docs not know ? Methinks that which I 
have said, namely} that " that which God fore- 
knows shall be hereafter, cannot but be hereafter, 
and at the same time that he foreknew it should be ; 
but that which eannot but be, is neeessarj' ; there- 
fore what Go<l foreknows, shall he necesiiarily, and 
at the time foreknown" : this I say looketh some- 
what liker to a demonstration, than any thini>; that 
he hath hitherto brought to prove free will. 
Another reason why I should be of his opinion, 
is that he is *' in possession of an old truth de- 
rived to him by inheritance or succession from his 
aii(!estors". To which I aii-swer, first, that 1 am 
in possession of a truth derived to me from the 
light of reason. Secondly, that whereas he know- 
eth not whether it be the truth that he possesaeth, 
or not ; because he coufesseth he knows not how- 
it can consist with God's prescience and decrees ; 
I have sufficiently shewn that my opinion of neces- 
sity not only agrees with, but necessarily foUoweth 
from the eternal prescience and decrees of Cod. 
Besides, it is an unhandsome thing for a man to 
derive his opinion concerning truth by succession 
from his ancestors; for our ancestors, the first Chris- 
vol,. V. z 
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NO. xx!v. tians, derived not therefore tlieir truth from ti 
. " T Gentiles, becmiiie they were their ancestors. 
>ioi» »!<[]<> <i» (c) " To pass by all the other ^reat imperftM 
*"*'' lions which are to be fonud in this sorite, h 
just like an old philosophical piece : he that dria 
well, sleeps well ; he that sleeps well, tliluks i 
hurt; he that thinks no hnrt, lives well ; therefoi 
he that drinks well, lives well." My ai^unient w 
thus : " election is always from the memory of goo 
and evil sequels ; memory is always from the souse 
and sense always from the action of extern 
bodies ; and all action from God ; therefore a 
actions, even of free and voluntary a^nt.s, are fron 
God, and cousequently necessary". Let the Bisho 
compare now his scurrilous argumentation wit 
this of mine ; and tell me, whether he that steep 
well, doth all bis lifetime think no hurt. 

((/) " In the very last passage of my dlseourai 
I proposed my own private opinion, how it migh 
be made appear that the eternal prescience ani 
decrees of God are consistent with true libcrt 
and contingency, &c." If he had meant by liberty, 
us other men ilo, the liberty of action, that is, 
things which are in his power to do which he will, 
it hud been an easy matter to reconcile it with the 
prescience aud decrees of God ; but meaning th 
liberty of will, it was impossible. So likewise, i 
by conlingciLcy he had meant simply coming to 
pass, it bad been reconcilable with the decrees o 
God ; hut meaning coming to pa.ss without neces- 
sity, it was impossible, Aud therefore though l 
be true be says, that " he set it down iu as plain 
terms as he could", yet tt was impossible to set 
it dowu in plain terms. Nor ought he to cbnrgi 
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me with misimderstandiu^ him, and wresting his no. .\xrv. 
words fo a wroner sense. For the truth is, I did . ' 7 ' 
not understand them at all. nor thought he under- •'""■ "p«u i»» 
stood them himself; but was willing to give them '"""'' 
the best iuterpretation they would bear ; which he 
calls wrcstinjB: them to a wtohj^ sense. And tirst, 
I understood not what he meant by the aspect of 
God. For if he had meant his foreknowledge, wbieh 
w ord he had often used before ; what needed he In 
this one place only to call it aspect ? Or what need 
he here call it his view ? Or say that all things 
are open to the eyes of God not rliscHntirel^t 
but intuitively ; which is to expound eyes in that 
text, Hebr. iv. 13, not figuratively but literally, 
nevertheless excluding external species^ which the 
Schoolmen say are the cause of seeing ? But it was 
well done to exclude such insignificant speeches, 
npoii every occasion whatsoever. And though I 
<Io not hold the foreknowledi^e of God to consist in 
tfiscourse ; yet I shall be never driven to say it ia 
by ittittitioH, as long as I know that even a man 
hath forcknoniedf^e of all those things which he 
intendeth himself to do, not by discourse, but by 
knowing bis own purpose ; saWng that man hath a 
superior power over him, that can change his pur- 
pose ; which (lod hath not. And whereas he saya, 
I confound this aspect with the will and decrees of 
God, he accuseth me wroujrfully. For how could 
I so confound it, when I midcrstood not what it 
meant ? 

(*■) *' Secondly, he chargeth me, that hitherto I 
have maintained that ' liberty and the decrees of 
God arc irreconcileable'". And the reason why I 
do so is, because he maintained that liberty and the 
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Ko. xxjv. absolute necessity of all things arc irrcconcileable. 
Anuntdm-T ^^ liberty cannot stand with necessity, it cannot 
«uw<.p«n-i.D stand with the decrees of God, of which decrees 
ueccBsity is a consequetit, I needed not to say.tior 
did say, that necessity and God's decrees are all 
one : thongh if I had said it, it had not been with- 
out authority of learned men, in whose writings 
are often found this sentence, volnata^ Dei, ucces- 
sitax rerum. 

(f) " Bat to cut his argument short i God hatb 
decreed all effects which come to pass in time, yet 
not all after the same uiauner, but according to 
the distinct natures, cnpncities, and conditions of 
his creatures ; which he doth not destroy by bis 
decree : some be acteth." Hitherto true. Then 
he addeth : " with some he co-operaleth by special 
influence : and some he only permittcth : yet this 
is no idle or bare permission". Tliis is false. For 
nothing operateth by its own original power, bwt 
God himself. Man operateth not but by special 
power, (I say special power, not special influence), 
derived from God. Nor is it by God's permission 
only, as I have often already shown, and as the 
Bishop here contradicting his former words ron- 
fesseth. For to permit only, and barely to permty 
signify the same thing. And that which he says, 
that God coHcifrs by ivay of genera f injhtence. is 
jargon. For every concurrence is one singvilnr and 
individual concurrence ; and nothing in the world 
is general, but the signiflcation of words and other 
signs. 

{g) " Thirdly, he chargeth me, that ' I allow all 
men to be of his opinion , save only those that 
conceive iii their minds a nunc static, or how eter- 
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nity is an indivisible point, rather than an evcrlast- no. xxiv, 
ing succession,* But I have g:iven no such allow- ^^^^^^ 
ance." Surely if tbe reason wherefore my opinion ■■"'■• "p™' 
IS false, proceea from tliis, that I conceive not 
eternity to be nunc staas, hut an everksting suc- 
cession, 1 am allowed to hold my opinion till I can 
conceive eternity otherwise : at least he allows men 
not till then to be of his upiuiou. For he hath said, 
" that the main impediment which keeps men from 
Bubscrihlnff to that way of his, Is because they con- 
ceive eternity to be an everlasting succession, and 
not one indivisible point". As for the many other 
ways which he says are " proposed by divines for 
roeonciling the eternal prescience and decrees of 
God with the liberty and contingency of second 
causes", if they mean such liberty ojid contingency 
as the Bishop meaucth, they are proposed in vain ; 
for truth and error can never be reconciled. But 
" however," saith he, " though a man could com- 
prehend uouc of all these ways, yet we must re- 
nicmher that a certain truth ought not to be re- 
jected, because we are not able to understand the 
reason of it." For " he knows," he says, " the load- 
stone hath an attractive power to draw the iron to 
it, and yet he kuoweth not how it cometb to have 
such a power." I know the load-stone hath no 
such attractive power; and yet I know that the 
iron Cometh to it, or it to the iron ; and therefore 
wonder not, that the Bishop knuweCh not how it 
Cometh to have that power. In the next place he 
saith, I bring nothing to prove that eternity is not 
an indivisible point, but my own incapacity '* that 
I cannot conceive it". The truth is, I cannot dis- 
pute neither for nor against (as he can do) the 
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NO. XXIV. positions I nnder^tand not. Nor do I understand 
what derogation it can be to the divine pcrfectiou, 
to attribute to it potentiality, that is (in Eng-lish) 
power, and successive duration ; for such attributes 
are often given to it iu the Seripture. 

(A) " He saith moreover, that ' he understands 
as little how it can be true which I say, that 
God is not just, but justice itself, uor eternal, 
but eternity itself. It seems, howsoever he be 
versed in this question, that he hatU not troubled 
his head over-much with reading School-divines, 
or metaphysiciaas." They are unseeiidy words to 
be said of God : I will not say, bliisphemous and 
atheistical, wliich arc the attributes: he gives to mj 
opinions, beeanse I do not think them spoken out 
of an evil mind, but out of error : they are, I say, 
unseemly words to be said of God, that he is not 
just, that he is not eternal, and (as he also said) 
that he is not wise ; and cannot be excused by any 
following but, especially when the i/ut is followed 
by that which is not to be understood. Cau any 
man nnderstand tiow justice is just, or wisdom 
wise ? and whereas justice is an aeeident, one of 
the moral virtues, and wisdom another; bow God 
is an accident or moral virtue ? It is more than 
the Schoolmen or metaphysicians can understand ; 
whose writings have troubled my head more than 
Ihcy should have done, if 1 had known that amongst 
so many senseless disputes, there had been so few 
lucid iiiten'ats. But I have considered since, where 
men will luidertake to reason out of natural philo- 
tiophy of the incomprehensible nature of God, that 
it is impossible they should speak ititclligibly, or in 
other language than nietaphysic, nhereiu they may 
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contradict themselves, aud not perceive it ; as he no. xxiv. 
does here, when he says, " the attributes of God , *; 7~^ 
arc not diverse virtues or qualities in him, as they •uMaoiKi-ni- 
are in the creatures, but really one and the same 
with the diviuc essence and aiuonf£:st themselves, 
and attributed to God to supply the defect of our 
capacity". Attributes are names ; and therefore it 
is a contradiction, to say they are really one and 
the same with the divine essence. But if he mean 
the virtue!! signified by the attributes, as justice, 
wisdom, eternity, divinity, &c ; ko also they are vir- 
tues, and not one virtue, (which is still a contra- 
diction) ; aud we give those attributes to (Jod, not 
to shew that we apprehend how they are in him, 
but to signify how we think it best to honour 
him. 

(i) " ' In the next place he will help me to un- 
derstand,' he says, ' how eternity is an indivisible 
point.' The divine substance is indivisible ; but 
eternity is the divine substance. The major is 
evident, because God is actm simpUc'ttsimm ; the 
minor hath been clearly demonstrated in my an- 
swer to his last doubt, and is confcssL-d by all men, 
that whatsoever is attributed to God is God." The 
major is so far from being evident, that actm siin- 
pliehsmns signifieth nothinjr. The minor is said 
by some men, thought by no man ; for whatsoever 
is thought, is utiderstood. And all that he hath 
elsewhere and here dilated u]»on it, is as j>erfect 
nonsense, as any man ever writ on purpose to 
make merry with. And so is that whereby he 
answers to my objection, that a point cannot com- 
prehend all time, which is successive; namely, 
his distinction, that ** a point doth not comprehend 
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KO. XXIV. all tinie Jormally, as time is successive ; but emt- 
AnmiiA^ w«//y uiul rirttiuHy, us eternity is iiifiuite". And 
■iun* upm. ibi this, "to-day all eternity is co-existeut with this 
day, mid to-morrow all eternity will be co-existCDt 
with to-morrow". It is well that hi? eternity is 
now come from a nnac sian^t to be a nunc Jlueutf 
llowiog from this day to the next, and so ou. This 
kind of hiiiguage is never found in the Scripture. 
No, but the tiling, saith he, is found there, namely, 
that God is infinite in all his attributes. I would 
he could shew me Uie place where God is said to 
be infinite in all his attrihute£. 'Fliere be places 
enoup:h to shew that God is infinite in power, m 
wisdom, mercy, ficc : but neither is he said to be in- 
finite in uanies fwhicb is the English of attributes), 
nor that he is an indivisible point, nor that a point 
doth comprehend time eminently and virtnally ; 
nor that to-day all eternity h co-existent ■with to- 
day, &c. And thus much in answer to his reply 
upon my answer. That wliich rcmnJncth, is my 
reply upon his answer to my positive doctrine on 
thin subject. 

Mr OPINION ABOUT MEERTT AND NECF.SSITT NO. XXT. 

7'. //. First, I conceive that when it conieth 
into a man's mind to do or not to do some certain 
action, if lie have no time to deliberate, tlie douig 
or abstaining necessarily foUowcth the present 
thought hp had of the good or evi! consequence 
thereof to himself. As for example, in sudden 
anger the action shall follow the thought of re- 
venge, in sudden fear the thought of escape. Also 
when a man hath time to deliberate, but delibe- 
rates not, because never anything appeared tbat 
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could make Iiim doubt of the consequence, the no, xxv. 
action follous his opinion of the goodness or harm T7~^ 
of it. These actions 1 call voluntary. He, if I i.i^..t iih««r 
nudcrstaiid him aright, calls them spontaneous. 1 
call them voluntary, because those actions that 
follow immediately the last appetite, are voluntary. 
And here, where there Is one only appetite, that 
one is the last. 

Besides, I see it is reasonable to punish a rash 
action ; which could not be justly done by man, 
unless the same were voluntary. For no action of 
a man can be said to be without deliberation, 
though never so sudden ; because it is supposed he 
had tinie to deliberate all the precedent time of his 
life, nhethcr he should du that kind of action or 
not. And henee it is, that he that killeth in a 
sudden passion of anger, !*hall nevertheless be 
justly put to death: because all the time wherein 
he was able to consider whether to kill were good 
or evil, shall be held for one eontinual deliberation ; 
and consequently the killing shidl be judged to pro- 
ceed from election. 

J. D. " This part of T. H.'s discourse hangs to- 
gether like a ttick man's dreams, (a) Even now 
he tells us, that ' a man may have time to delibe- 
rate, yet not deliberate". By and by he saith, that 
* no action of a man, though never so sudden, can 
be said to be without deliberation'. He tells us, 
No. icxxni, that ' the scope of this section is to 
show w^hat is s|H)ntaneou8'. Howbeit he showeth 
only what is voluntary ; (A) so making volun- 
tary and spontaneous to be nil one ; whereas before 
he had told us, that 'every spontaneous action is 
not voluntary, because indeliberate ; nor every 
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NO. \XF. voluntary action spontaneous, if it proceed from 
fear.' (c) Now lie tells us, that ' those actions 
which follow the last appetite, are voluntary ; and 
where there is one only appetite, that Is the last*. 
But before be told ns, that ' vohmtary prcsuppos- 
eth some precedent deliberation and meditation of 
what is likely to follow, both upon the doing and 
abstaining from the action', {d) He defines liberty. 
No. XXIX, to be ' the alwence of all extrinsical im- 
pediments to action'. And yet in his whole dis- 
course he laboureth to make good, that whatiw>ever 
is not clone, is therefore not done, because the 
agent was necessitated by extrinsical causes not to 
do it. Are not extrinsical causes, which determine 
him not to do it, extrinsical impediments to action f 
So no man shall be free to do any thing but that 
which he doth actually. He defines a free agent 
to be ' him who hath not made an end of deliber- 
ating' (No. XXV 111). And yet defines liberty to be 
• an absence of outward impediments'. There may 
be outward impediments, even whilst he is deliber- 
ating. As a man deliberates whether he shall play 
at tennis : and at the sjime time the door of the 
tennis-eonrt is fast locked against him. And after a 
man hath ceased to deliberate, there may l)e no out- 
ward impediments: as when a man resolves not to 
play at tennis, because be finds himself ill-disi>oscd, 
or because he will not hazard his money. So the 
same person, at the same time, should be free and 
not free, not free and free. And as he is not firm 
to his own grounds, &o he confounds all things, the 
mind and the will, the estimative faculty and the 
understanding, imagination with deliberation, the 
end with the means, human will with the sensiUve 
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appetite, rational hope or fear with irrational pas- no.: 
sioiis, inclinations with intentions, a bepmiin? ,^^^ 
of being with a beginning of \Yorking, sufficiency "p'j- 
with efficiency. So as the greatest difficulty is to 
f)i)d out what he aims at. So as I had once 
resolved not to answer this part of his discourse ; 
yet upon better advice 1 will take a brief sur\-cy of 
it also i and show how far I asscht unto, or dissent 
from that which I conceive to be his meaning. 

"And first, eonceruing sudden p:ission8, as anger 
or the like, (e) That which he saitli, that ' the action 
doth necessarily follow the thought', is thu.s far 
true ; that those actions which ai'e altogether unde- 
liberated and do proceed from sudden and violent 
piLSsions, or motttx primo printi, which surprise a 
man, and give him no time to advise with reason, 
are not properly and actually in themselves free, 
but rather necessury actions ; 8» when a man runs 
away from u cat or a custard out of a secret auti- 
pathy. 

if) " Secondly, as for those actions * wherein 
actual deliberation seems not necessary, because 
never anything appeared that could make a man 
doubt of the consequence' : I do confess, that ac- 
tions done by virtue of a precedent deliberation, 
without any actual deliberation in the present, 
when the act is done, may notwithstanding be 
truly both voluntarj- and free acts, yea, in some 
cases and in some sense, more free than if they 
were actusUly deliberated of in present. As one 
who hath acqnircd by former deliberation and ex- 
perience a habit to play upon the vir^nals, needs 
not deliberate what man or what jack be must 
touch, nor what finger of his hand he must move 
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NO. XXV. to play such a lesson ; yea, if his mind should be 
fixed, or intent to every motion of his haud, or 
every touch of a string, it would hinder his play, 
and render the action more troublesome to him. 
Wherefore I believe, that not only his playing in 
general, hut every motion of his hand, though it 
be not presently deliberated of, is a free act, by 
reason of his precedent delibL>rution. So then 
(saving improprieties of speech, as calling that 
voluntary wliich is tree, and limiting the will to 
the last ai)petitc; and other mistakes, as that no 
act can be said to be without deliberation) we 
agree also for the greater port in this second oh- 
Berration. 

(g) "Thirdly, whereas hesaitb, that * some sud- 
den acts proceeding from violent passions, which 
aui-prise a man, are justly punished* ; I grant they 
are so sometimes ; but not for his reason, because 
tliey have been formerly actually deliberated of; 
but because they were virtually deliberated of, or 
because it ig our fault that they were not actually 
deliberated of, whether it was a fault of pure ne- 
gation, that is, of not doing our duty only, or a 
fault of bad disposition also, by reason of some 
vicious habit which we had contracted by our for- 
mer actions. To do a necessary act is never a 
iaalt, nor justly punishable, when the necessity is 
inevitably impaired upon ua by extrinsical causes. 
As if a child, before he had the use of reason, shall 
kill a mau in his passion ; yet because he wanted 
malice to incite him to it, and reason to restrain 
him from it, be shall not die for it in the strict 
rules of particular justice, unless there be some 
mixture of public justice in tlie c-ase. 
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(A) " But if the uccessity be contracted by our- no. xxv. 
selves, and by our own faults, it is justly punish- .n,„ nij^p-. 
able. As he who by his wanton thoughts iu the 'TV- 
day-time doth procure his own uocturnal pollution: 
a man cannot deliberate in his sleep, yet it is ac- 
counted a sinftil act, and consequently, a free act, 
that is, not actuinlly free in itself, but virtually free 
in its causes ; and thouf^h it be not expressly willed 
and chosen, yet it is tacitly and implicitly willed and 
chosen, when that h willed and chosen from whence 
it was neccsgarily produced. Hy the Levitical law, 
if a man digged a pit and left it uncovered, so that 
his neighbour's ox or his ass did fall into it, he 
was bound to make reparation ; not because he did 
choose to leave it uncovered on purpose that 
such a mischance might happen, but because he 
did freely omit that vrhich he ought to have done, 
from whence this damage proceeded to bis neigh- 
bour. Lastly, there is great difference between 
the first motions, which sometimes are not in our 
power, and subsequent acta of killing or stealing, 
or the like, which always are in our power if we 
have the use of rejisou, or else it is our own fault 
that they are not in our power. Yet to such 
hasty acts done in hot blood the taw is not so se- 
vere, as to those which are done upon long deli- 
beration and prepensed malice, unless, as 1 said, 
there be some mixture of public Justice in It. He 
that steals a horse deliberately, may be more 
punishable by the law than he that kills the owner 
by chance-medley : yet the death of the owner was 
more noxious, (to use his phrase), and more 
damageable to the family, than the stealth of the 
horse. So far wras T. H. mistaken in that also. 
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that Uie riglit to kill men dotb proceed merely 
from tbcir being noxious (No. xiv)." 

ANtHApVBftSlONS fPON THE mSHOP's ANSWER TO MY 
Ol'INION ABOUT LIBEKTV AND NECESSITY KO. XKV. 

(a) " Even now he tells ns, that * a man may 
have time to tU'liberate, yet not deliberate'. By 
and by he saith, that ' no action of a man, thougb 
never so sudden, can be said to be without deliber- 
ation'. " He thinks he hath here caught me in a 
contradiction ; but be is mistaken ; and tbe nniLse 
is, that he observed not that there may be a differ- 
ence between deliberation and that which shall be 
construed for deliberation hy a judge. For a man 
may do a rash act .suddenly without deliberation ; 
yet because he ought to have deliberated, and bad 
time enough to deliberate whether the action were 
lawful or not, it shall not be said by the judj;e that 
it was without deliberation, who supposeth that 
after the law known, all the time following was 
time of deliberation. It is therefore no contra- 
diction, to say a man deUberatcs not, and that he 
shall be said to deliberate by him that is the judge 
of voluntary actions. 

(ft) "Again, where he says, 'he meketh volun- 
tary and spontaneous actions to be all one', whereas 
before he bad told us that ' every spontaneous ac- 
tion is not voluntary, because indeliberate ; uor 
every voluntary action spontaneous, if it proceed 
from fear'. *' He thinks he hath espied another 
contradiction. It is no wonder if speaking of 
spontaneous, which si^ifieth nothing else in Latin 
(for English it is not) but that which is done deli- 
berately or indeliberately without compulsiou, I 
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seem to the Bishop, who hath never given any de- ko. xxv. 
finition of that word, not to use it as he would ' 
have me. And it is easy for him to give it any .;".» •^miifcr 
signification he please, as the occasion shall serve " ''■"'''^'■ 
to charge me with rontradiction. In what sense 
I have used that word once, in the same I have 
used it always, callini^ that spontaneous which is 
without co-action or compulsion by terror. 

(e) " Now he tells us, that ' those actions which 
follow the last appetite are voluntary, and where 
there is one only appetite, that is the last'. But 
before he told us, that 'voluntary presupposeth 
some precedent deliberation and meditation of 
what is likely to follow, both upon the doing and 
abstaining from the action." This is a third eon- 
trndietiou he supposeth he hath found, but is ag^iu 
mistaken. For when men arc to judge of actions, 
whether they be vohmtarj' or not, they cannot call 
that action voluntary, which followed not the last 
appetite. But the same men, though there were 
no deliberation, shall judge there was, because it 
ought to have been, and that from the time that 
the law was known to the time of the action itself. 
And therefore both are true, that voluntary may 
be without, and yet presupposed in the taw not to 
be without deliberation. 

(ri) " He defines liberty (N'o. xxix.) to be 'the 
absence of all extrinsical impediments to action'. 
And yet in his whole discourse he labaureth to 
make good, that whatsoever is not done, is there- 
fore not done, because the agent was necessitated 
by extrinsical causes not to do it. Arc not ex- 
trinsical causes which determine him not to do it, 
extrinsical impediments to action ?" This defini- 
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NO. XXV. tioD of liberty, that it is " tlie absence of all ex- 
trinsical impe<liiiieiUs to artiou", he tliinks he haUi 
sufiicicntly confuted by asking whether the extrin- 
sical causes, which determine a man not to do an 
action, be not extrinsical impediments to action. 
It seems by his question he makes uo doubt bat 
they are ; but is deceivetl by a too Rlinllow con- 
sideration of what the word impedimen/ siguificth. 
For impediment or hinderance signifietli an op- 
position to endeavour. And therefore if a man 
be necessitated by extrinsical causes not to en- 
deavour an action, those causes do not oppose hi$ 
endeavour to do it, because he Iios uo such endea- 
vour to be oppo!-ed ; and consequently extrin.sical 
causes that take away endeavour, are not to he 
called impediments ; nor can any man be said to 
be hindered from doing Uiat, whicli he had no pur- 
pose at all to do. So that this objection of his 
procecdeth only from this, that he uuderstaudcth 
not sufficiently the English tongue. From the 
game proceedetb also that he thinketh it a con- 
tradiction, to call a free agent him tliat hath not 
yet made an end of deliberating, and to coll li- 
berty an absence of outward impediments. " For," 
saith he, *' there may be outward impediments, 
even while he \» deli bf rating." Wherein he is de- 
ceived. For though he may deliberate of that 
which is impossible for him to do ; as in the exam- 
ple he allegeth of him that deliberatetli whether 
he shall play at tennis, not knowing that the door 
of the tennis-court is shut against him ; yet it is 
no impediment to him that the door is shut, till he 
Lave a will to play ; which he hath not till he hath 
done deliberating whether be shall play or not. 
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Tliat which followcth of toy confountUiig mind no. xxr. 
ami will ; the estimntive faculty and the under- . ."' ; ■ 
standinp:; the hnaghiatioii ;uid deliberation: the nou" up™ ib« > 
'end and the means; the human will and the v^f^r- 
sensitive appetite ; rational hope or fear, and ir- 
rational passions; incliiintiuns and intentions: a 
beginning of being and a beginning of working : 
snffioiency and efficiency: I do not find in any- 
thing that I have written, any impropriety in the 
nsc of these or any other English words ; nor do 
T doubt bat an English reader, who hath not lost 
himself in School-divinity, will very easily con- 
ceive what I have siaid. But this I am sure, that 
I never confounded beginning of being with bc- 
gitming of working, nor sufficiency with efficiency ; 
nor ever used these words, sensitive appetite, ra- 
tional hope, or rational fear, or irrational passions. 
It is therefore impossible I should confound them. 
But the Bishop is either mistaken, or else he makes 
no scruple to say that which he knows to be false» 
when he thinks it will serve bis turn. 

(c) " Tliat which he saith, that ' the action doth 
necessarily follow the thowght', is thus far true ; 
that those actions which are altogether undelibe- 
rated, and tlo proceed from violent passions, &o, 
are not properly, and nctimUy in themselves free, 
but rather necessary actions, as when a man mns 
away from a cat or n custard." Thus far he says 
is true. But when be calls sudden passions tttotus 
prima priiui, I cannot tell whether he says true or 
not, because I do not understand him ; nor find 
bow he makes his meaning ever the clearer by his 
example of a cat and a custard, because I know 
not what he means by a secret antipathy. For 
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NO. XXV. wliat that anlipatliy is he explameth not by calling 
it secret, but rather confesseth be knows iint how 
to expluiu it. And bceause he saith, it is thus Jar 
true, I expect be should tell me also how far il is 
false. 

(.f) " Second!)*, as for those actions wherein 
actual deliberation seems not necessary, ' because 
never anything appeared that could moke a man 
doubt of the consequence' ; I do confess that ac- 
tions done by virtue of a precedent deliberation, 
without any actual deliberation for the present, 
may notwithstanding be tnily voluntary and free 
acts." In this he agrees with mc. But where ho 
adds, " yea, in some cases, and in some sense more 
tree, than if they were actually deliberated of in 
present", I do not agree with him. And for the 
instance he briugeth to prove it, in the man tliat 
playeth on an instrument with his hand it raaketh 
nothing for him. For it proveth only, that tbo 
habit maketh the motion of his hand more ready 
ai]d quick ; but it proveth not that it maketh it 
more voluntary, but rather less ; becanse the rest of 
the motions follow the first by an easiness ac- 
quired from lung custom; iu which motion the 
will doth not accompany all the strokes of the 
hand, but gives a beginning to them only in the 
6rst. Here is nothing, as I cxj»eeted, of how far 
that which 1 had said, nann>ly, that the action 
doth necessarily follow the thought, is false ; uule$;s 
it be " improprieties of speech, as calling that 
Toluntar>' which is free, anil limiting the will to 
the last appetite ; and other mistakes, as tliat no 
net can be said to be witliout deliberation"'. For 
improprieties of speech, I will not contend with 
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one that can use motus prima primi, practice no.xxv. 
praclicum, actus eticttus, and lOJinv other phrases " ■ * 
of the same kiud. Hut to say that free actions are •k<i»»|K.aiiM 
vohititnry ; and that the will which cauticth a volun- "*'"*• "**'• 
tary action, is th(? last appetite ; and timt that ap- 
petite was immediately followed by the action ; and 
that nu action of a man can be said lu the judg- 
ment of the law, to be without deliberation : axe. 
no mistakes, for anything that he hath proved to 
the eoutrai'v. 

(g) " Thirdly, whereas he saith, that ' some 
sudden acts, proceeding from violent passions 
which surprise a man, arc justly punislied'; I grant 
they arc so sometimes, but not for his reason, &-c." 
My reason was, " because he had lime to deliberate 
from the instant that he knew the law, to the in- 
stant of his action, and ought to have deliberated", 
thut therefore he may be justly punisUtd. The 
liishop grants tliey arc justly punished, and his 
ivason is, "because they were virtually deliberated 
of, or, " because it is our fault they were not ac- 
tually deliberated of. How a man does delibe- 
rate, and yet not actujUly deliberate, I understand 
not. If virtual deliberation be not actuid delibe- 
ration, it is no deliberation. Bui he callcth virtual 
deliberation, that which ought to have been, and 
was not; and says the simie that he condeuius in 
me. And his other reason, namely, because it is 
our fault that wc deliberated not, Is the same that 
I said, that wc ought to have deliberated, and did 
not. So that his reprehension here, is n repre- 
hension of himself, proceeding from that the cus- 
tom of School- language hath made him forget the 
of his country. And to that which he 
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NO. XXV. adds, '"that a necessary act is ucver a fault, nor 
A„i„^,;„." jistly piiuiishahle, when the nefrRssity is inevitably 
Hw!u!lC*.T '""P"**^''^ upon us by extrinsical causes", I have 
sufficiently answered before in diverse places ; shew- 
intf that a fault may be necessary from extrinsical 
pauses, and yet voluntary ; and that voluntary 
faults are justly punishable. 

(//) " But if the necessity be contracted by our- 
selves, it is justly punishable. As he who by his 
wanton thoujrhts in the day time, doth procure his 
own nijcturnal pollution." This instauce, because 
it maketh not against anything I have held, auti 
jiartly al>o because it is a stinking passage, (for 
surely if, as he that ascribes eyes to the under- 
standing, allows me to say it hath a nose, it stink- 
eth to the nose of tlie understanding); this seo- 
tence I pass over, observing only the canting 
terms, fwt actually free in itself ^ but vtriualiy 
Jree in itfi causes. In the rest of his utiswer to 
this No. XXV, I find nothing alleged in confutation 
of anything I have said, saving that his last words 
are. tiiat " T. H. is mistaken in that also, that the 
right to kill men doth proceed merely from their 
hein^: noxious'* (No. xiv.). But to that I have in 
the same No. xiv. already answered. I must not 
pass over, that u little before he hath these words: 
"If a child, before he have the use of reason, shall kill 
a man in his passion, yet because he wanted malice 
to incite him to it,and reason to restrain bim from 
it, he shall not die for it, in the strict rules of par- 
ticular justice, unless there be some mixture of 
public justice in the ease". The Bishop would 
make bnt an ill judge of iiniocent cluldren, for 
such are they that, for want of age, have not use 
enough of reason to abstain from killing. For the 
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want of reason proceeding from want of age, does no. XXV. 
therefore tulte nwoy the punishment, because it j^J^^ 
taketh away the crime, and makes them innocent. >"'"»■'["««- 
But liL- iutroducL-th luiolher justiccf, which he cnll- 
eth piibllr ; whereas he called the other fnir/iailar. 
And hy this public justice, he saith,the cliild though 
innocent raay be put to death. 1 hope we shall 
never have the administration of public justice in 
such hands as bis, or in the hands of such as shall 
take counsel from him. But the distinction lie 
makes is not by himself uuderstood. There are 
public causes, and private causes. Private are 
those, where the parties to the cause are both pri- 
vate men. Public are those, where one of the par- 
ties is the commonwealth, or the person that rc- 
presenteth it, and the cause erimiiial. But there 
is no distinction of justice into public and private. 
Wc may read of men that, having sovereign power, 
did sometimes put an innocent to death, either up- 
ou a vow ; as Jeptliah did in suerificiug his daugh- 
ter ; or when it hath been thought fit that an inno- 
rent person should be put to death to save a great 
number of people. But to put to death a child, not 
for reason of state, which he improperly calls jmb- 
lie justice, but for killing a man, and at the same 
time to acknowledge such killing to be no crime, I 
think was never heard of. 



NO. XXVI. 

T, H. Secondly, I conceive when a man delibe- 
rates whether he shall do a thing or not do a thing, 
that he does nothing else but eonslder whether it 
be better for himself to do it or not to do it. And 
to consider an action, is to imagine the cousc- 
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qnences of it, both good m»d evil. From wkmnr i 
to be infrrrpd, that deliberation is nothiiKlKl 
alternate imagiufttion of the g^ood and eiil Kqs*! 
of an action, or (which h the same thing^) alterttl 
hope and fi'ar, or altcniate ap|K»tite to do or acqtfj 
the aetion of which he deliberatcth. 

J. D. (a) " If I did not know what dclibcmtial 
was, I should he UUle relieved in my knowledge^ 
this description. Sometimes he makes it to bell 
considLTJition, or an act of the under stmi ding; soati 
times an imagination, or au act of the fancy ; so» ' 
times he makes it to be an alteniatiou of pagsion 
hope and fear. Sometimes he makes it cottcen 
tlie end, sometimes to couccni the means. Sobi 
makes it I know not wliat. The truth is this ift 
brief: * Deliberation is an inquiry made byreaaxt- 
wlicther this or that, definitely considered, be i 
good and tit means, or, indefinitely, what are gou! 
ami fit means to he chosen for attaining mdc 
wished end.' " 



ANIMADVERSIONS UPON TllF. .ASSWEU TO NO. X.XVI. 

{a) " If 1 did not know what deliberation wte, 
I should be little relieved in my knowledge by thi* 
description. Sometimes he makes it to be a con- 
sideration, or an act of the understanding, some- 
times an imagination, or an act of the fancy, ic. 
So he makes it I know not what." If the Bishop 
had observed wliat he does himself, when he de- 
liberates, reasons, understands, or imagines, he 
woukl have known what to make of all thnt I hare 
said in this Number. He would have known that 
consideration, understanding, reason, and all the 
passions of the miud, are imaginations. That 
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consider a thins;, is to imagine it ; that to under- 
stand a thing, is to imagine it ; that to hope and jj„i„„,,.,, 
fenr, are to imngine the thing? hoped for ft*id w-";^!-^;' 
feared. The difference between them is, 
when we imagine the consequence of anything, we 
are said to consider that thing; and when we hai'e 
imagined anything from a sign, and especially from 
those signs we call names, we are said to under- 
stand his meaning that maketh the i^ign ; and wtien 
we reason, we imagine the consequence of affirma- 
tions and negations joined together ; and when wo 
hope or fear, we imagine tilings good or hurtful to 
ourselves : insomuch as all these are but imagina- 
tions diversely named frtnn different circumstances : 
as any man may perceive as easily as he can look 
into his own thoughts. But to him that thiidteth 
not himself upon the things whereof, but upon the 
words wherewith lie speaketh, and taketh those 
words on trust from pxizzlcd Sclioolmen, it is not 
only hard, but impossible to he known. And this 
is the reason that maketh him say, I make delibe- 
ration he knows not what- But how is delibera- 
tion defined by him ? " It is", swth he, " an inquiry 
made by reason, whether tliis or that definitely 
considered, be a good and fit means ; or indefi- 
nitely, what are good and fit means to he chosen 
for attaining some wished end." If it were not 
his custom to say, the understanding undersland- 
t'tb, the will willcth, and so of the rest of the 
faculties, I should have believed that when he says 
deliberation is an inquiry made by reason, lie 
meanctli an inquiry made by the man thai reasou- 
cth ; for so it will be sense. But the reason which 
a man useth in deliberation, being the some thiu^ 
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thnt is called deliberation, bis definition tliaul;- 
liberatioii is nii iiiqiiiry made by reason, is no mon 
tlinii if he had said, deliberation is an inquin' ma<lf 
by deliberation ; a definition good enough to ht 
made by a Schoolman. Nor is the rest of the 6t 
finition alto^ther as it should be ; for there is w 
such thing as an " indefinite consideration of wlal 
arc good and fit means" ; but a man imaginiie 
first one thing, then another, cousidereth dim 
successively and siugly each one, whether it coo- 
ducelh to his ends or not. 



I 



NO. XXVU. 

T. If. Thirdly, 1 conceive, that in all delihora- 
lions, that is to say, in all alternate succession cf 
contrary appetites, the last is that which we calltk 
will, and is immediately before the doing oftlr 
action, or next before the. doing of it Iiecome iiu- 
possible. All other appetites to tlo and to qiirt. 
that come upon a man during his deliberation are 
usually colled intentions and inclinations, butiioi 
wills; there bcini; but one will, which also in ihU 
case may be called la»t nill, though the iutcttlioQ 
rbauge often. 

J. D. (ff) "Still here is notlungbnt confusion ; \x 
confounds tlic faculty of the will with the act orf, 
volition ; he makes the will to be the last part of 
deliberation; he makes the intention, which is a 
most proper and elicit act of the will, or a wiJIiDs 
of the end, as it is to be attained by certain means 
to be no willing at all, but only some aiitecoda- 
neous ittcfhia/ion or propension. He mi'^-lit as 
well say, that the uncertain agitation of the needle 
hither and thither to find out the pole, and the 
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resting or fixing of itself directly towards tlie so. xxvii. 
pole, were both the same thine. But the erosseat „ „:. . 
mistake is, that he will fLcknowlcdgc no act of nrij 
mat)'» will, to be his will, but only the last act, 
which he calls the last will. If the first were no 
will, how comes this to be the last will ? Accord- 
iDf; to his doctrine, the will of a man should be as 
unchangeable as the will of God, at least so long 
as there is a possibility to effect it. (6) According 
to this doctrine, concupiscence with consent should 
be no sin ; for that which is not truly willed is not 
a .'*in ; or rather should not be at all, unless either 
the act followed, or were rendered impossible by 
some intervening circumstances. According to 
this doctrine no man can say, this is my will, be- 
cause he knows not yet whether it shall be his 
last appeal. Tlie truth is, there be many acts of 
the will, both in respect of the means and of tlie 
end. liut that act which makes a man's actions 
to be truly free, is election ; which is the delibe- 
rate choosing or refusing- of this or that means, 
or the acceptation of one means before another, 
where divers are represented by the understanding. 



AMMADVBRSIONS UPON TilK ANSWER TO NO. X:CVn. 

(a) " Still here is nothing hut confusion ; be con- 
founds the faculty of the will with the act of voli- 
tion ; he makes the will to be the last part of deli- 
beration ; he makes the intention, which is a most 
proper and elicit act of the will, to be no wilhug at 
all, but only some antccedaneous (he might as well 
have said, antecedent) inclin-ation." To confound 
the faculty of the will with the will, were to con- 
found a n-rf[ with no wilf ; for the faculty of the 
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NO. sxvii. will is no will ; the act only which he calls wrfi- 
' — ■ — ' tioH, is the will. As a man that slecpeth hath the 

AriintBiltTr- . , 

*•<!>» uia» ihL' jiower of ,teetng, and seetn not, nor hath for (hat 
Bishop, n-ptj. ^.^^^ ^j^^. gigi^j . gjj j^Ijiq jjg IjjjjIj the/>oir/?r ofwUl- 

inj;, hut itUlcth nothings nor hath for that timf 
any «'///. I must therefore have departed very 
much from my own principles, if I have confounded 
(lie facultij of the will with tlie act of volition. 
He should have done well to have shown where I 
poiifonnded them. It is tnie, I make the will to 
be the last part of deliberation ; but it is that wiH 
which mahelh tlie action voluntary, aud therefore' 
needs most he the last. But for the preceding va- 
riations of the will to do and not to do, though 
ihey be so many several wills, contrary to and 
tlestroying one another, they usually arc called 
intcHtiuttn : aud therefore tlicy arc uothiug; to the 
will, of which we dispute, that maketh an action 
voluntary. And though a man have iu every Ions 
deliberation a great many wills and nill,y^ thejr 
use to be called inelinationR, and the last only will 
which is immediately followed by the voluntary 
action. But ueverthelesjs, both he that hath those 
intentions, and (Jod that secth them, reckouetk^ 
them for ro many wills. ^ 

(ft) " According to this doctrine, concnpisceuce 
with consent should be no sin ; for tliat which iftfl 
not truly willed, is not a sin." This is no conse-™ 
qucut to my doctrine ; for I hold that they are, in 
tlic sight of (iod, so many consents, so many wlll-f 
iugs, which would have been followed by actions, 
if the actions had been iu their power. It had 
been fitter for a man in whom is required .eravity 
and sanctity more than ordinary, to have chosen 
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some other kind of instance. But what meanetli so. xxvii. 
he by concaphceiiee with consent ? Caii there be ^ .^^.^ 
concupiscence without consent r It Is the consent »«^- -p-"' '""■ 
itself. There may lie also a lawful concupiscence 
with consent. For concupiscence inaltcs not the 
sin, but the unlawfulness of satisfymg such concu- 
piscence ; and not the consent, l)ut tlic will ami 
Heaign to prosecute that which a man knowcth to 
be unlawful. An appetite to another man's bread, 
is concupiscence ; and though it be with consent 
to eat, it is no sin ; but the design to take it from 
the other, notwithstaudiug that he may fail in his 
design, that is the sin. And this instance »ni2;ht 
have served his turn as well as the other; and 
fur consent, if he had understood the truth, he 
might have put design. 



NO. XXVIII. 

T. H. Fourthly, that those actions which man 
is said to do upon deliberation, arc said to be vo- 
luntary, and done upon choice and election. So 
that voluntary action, and action proceeding from 
election, is the same thing. And that of a volun- 
tary a^ent, it is all one to say be is free, and to say 
he hath not made an end of deliberating. 

./. /). (a) " This short section might pass without 
an animad%^rsion,but for two things. The one is, 
that he confounds a voluntary act with a free act. 
A free act is only that which proceeds from the 
free election of the ratiouid will after deliberation ; 
but every net that proceeds from the sensitive 
appetite of man or beast, without deliberation or 
elet'lioti, is truly voluntai-y. (A) The other thing 
observable i» his conclusion, that ' it is all one to 
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NO. wviii. say a innn is free, and to say he hath not made 
ail end of delibcratiug' ; nhieh confession of 
his overturns his whole structure of absolute 
necessity. For if every agent be necessitated to 
act ^vliat he doth act by a necessary and natural 
flux of extrinsical causes, then he is no more 
free before he dehberates, or whilst he deliberates, 
than he is after ; but by T. H.'s confession here, 
he is more free whikt he deliberates, than be is 
after. And so after all his flourishi^s, for an abso- 
lute or extrinsical necessity, he is glad to set him- 
self doniL, and rest contented with an hypothetical 
necessity, which no man ever denied or doubted 
of; ascrihiiij^ the necessitation of a man in free 
acts to his own deliberatiou, aud in indeliberate 
acts to his last thought, No. xxv. "VVlmt is this to 
a natural aud special influence of extrinsical causes! 
(r) " Again, ' liberty', saith he, ' is an absence of 
extriui-ical iiupediiaents* ; but deliberation doth 
produce no new extrinsical impediment ; tlterefore 
let him choose which part he will, either he is free 
after deliberation, by liis own doctrine, or be was 
not free before. Our own deliberation, and the 
direction of our own understanding, and the elec- 
tion of our own will, do produce an hypothetical 
necessity, that the event be such as the understand- 
ing; hath directed, and the will elected. But for 
as much as the understanding might have directed 
otherwise, and the will have elected otlienvise, 
this is far from an absolute necessity. Neither 
doth liberty respect only future acts, but present 
acts also. Otherwise God did not freely create the 
world. In the panic instant wherein the will elects, 
it is free, according: to a priority of nature, though 
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not of time* to elect otherwise. And no in a di- 
vided sense, the will is free, even wliiist it acts ; 
though iu II cumpouuded sense it bo not free. 
Certainly, deliberation doth constitute, not destroy 
liberty. 

ANIMADVERStONS OPON TUP. ANSWKR TO NO. XXVtEI. 

{a) " This short section might pass, but for 
two things ; one is, that he confounds a voluntary 
act with a free act." I do indeed take all vohm- 
lary acts to be free, and all free acta to be volun- 
tary ; but withal that all acts, whetbcr free or 
vohmtary, if they be acts, were necessary before 
they were nets. But where is the error ? * X 
free act', saith he, 'is only that which proceeds 
from the free election of the rational will, after de- 
liberation ; but every act that proceeds from the 
sensitive appetite of man or beast, without deliber- 
ation or election, is truly voluntary.' So that my 
error lies in thi». that 1 distinguish not between a 
rational will and a sensitive appetite in the same 
inaii. As if the appetite and will in man or beast 
were not the same thing, or that sensual men and 
beasts did not deliberate, and choose one thing 
before another, in the same manner that wise men 
do. Nor can it be said of wills, that one is 
rational, the other sensitive ; but of men. And if 
it be granteil that deliberation is always (a.s it is 
not) rational, there were no cause to call men 
rational more than beasts. For it is manifest by 
coniimial experience, that beasts do deliberate. 

(A) " The other thing observable is his conclu- 
sion, that * it is all one to say, a man i» free, and 
to say, he hath not made an end of deliberating' : 
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:o.xxvuK vrbicb confejtsion of bis overturns his wbofe atnc- 
|. "! • tore of absolate necesgity." Wby so r *■ B ec M M^, 
BBK l" »oith he, ' if every agent be necessitated to act 
[ wliat he dotb act by extrinsical causes, tben be « 

^m no mure frcv before 1il- deUberatt^, or whilst be 

^H deliberates, tbaii be is after'. But this is a &ke 

^H coDKeqneDce ; he shonld bare inferred thw s^ 

^ " lliuu be is no less necessitated before he deliber- 

ates than he is after"' ; which is tnit-, and yrt 
nevertheless he ib mort: free. But taking nece»- 
sity to be iueousisteut with liberty, which is tbe 
question between us : instead of necessiiated be 
puts in not free. And therefore to say ' a man is 
free till be hatli made an end of deliberating', is 
no contradiction to absolute and antecedent ne- 
cessity. And whereas he adds presently aft^, 
that I ascribe the ncccssitation of a man in finee 
acts to his own deliberation, and in indeliberate ^ 
acts to his last thoughts : he mistakes the matter.^ 
For 1 ascribe all necessity to tlie univertial series 
or order of causes, depending on the first cause 
eternal : which the Bishup understaiidetb, as if I 
bad said in his phrase, to a special influence of ex- f 
triusical causes ; that is, understandeth it not at oU. 
(c) " Again, ' liberty/ saith he, ' is an absence 
of extrinsical impcdinieuts' : hut deliberation doth 
produce no new extrinsical intpediment ; therefore 
either he is free after deliberation, or he was not 
free before.'" 1 cannot perceive in these words 
any more force uf inference, than of so many other 
words wbiitsoever put toj^t-ther at adventure. But 
be his meaning what he will, I say not that deliber- 
ation produci'th a?iy inipediuients : for there are 
no impediments but to the action, whilst we are 
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endcavouriug to do it, which is not till wc have Ko.xxvm. 
floue deliberatiug. But during the deliberatioit ^ ' ' 
there arise thoughts in him that dclibcmtcth, con- »<<» ■•i-n ii« 
ceruing the consequence of tlie action whereof lie de- '"^" '^'' 
liberateth, which cause the action following ; which 
are not impediinent» to that action which was not 
done, but the causes of that which was duue. 
That which followeth iu this Number is not intelli- 
gible, by reason of the insignificance of theise 
words, "understanding directetfa ; will etecteth ; 
hypothetical neci?s&ity" ; which are but jargon, and 
his "divided sense" and "compounded sense", 
nonsense. And this also, '* liljerty respecteth not 
future acta only, but present acts also", is unintel- 
ligible. For how can a man have liberty to do or 
not to do that which is at the same instant already 
done. For where he addeth, '* otherwise God did 
not freely create the world", it proves nothing ; 
because he had tlie liberty to create it, before it was 
created. Besides, it is a profaning of tbe name of 
God, to make instances of his incomprebcusible 
working iu a question as this is, merely natural. 

NO. X2i]X. 

T. fi. Fifthly, I conceive liberty to be rightly 
defined in this manner : — Liberty is the absence of 
nil the impediments to action, that are nut con- 
tained iu the nature, and in the intriusical ([uality 
of the agent. As for example, the water is said to 
descend freely, or to have liberty to descend by 
the channel of the river, because there is no impe- 
diment that way ; but not across, because the banks 
are impediments. And though water eaiuiot as- 
cend, yet men never say it wants the liberty to 
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KO.xxix. ascend, but the faculty or power; because llip im-' 
pediment is in the nature of the water and iu- 
trinsical. So also wu say, he that ia tied wants the 
liberty to go, because the impediment is not in 
him, but in his bonds ; whereas we say not so of 
him that is sick or lame, because the impediment 
is in himself. 

J. D. (fi) " How that should be a right defini- 
tion of liberty, which comprehends neither tlie 
senus nor the difference, neither the matter nor 
form of liberty, which doth not so much as ac- 
cidentally describe liberty by its marks and tokens ; 
how a real faculty or tlie elective power should be 
defined by a negation, or by an absence, is past 
my understanding, and contrary to all the rules of 
right reason which I have leanied. Negatives 
cannot explicate the nature of things defined. By 
this definition, a stone hath liberty to ascend into 
the air, because there is no outward impediment 
t<» hinder it ; and so a violent act may be a free 
act. Just like his definition are his instances of 
the liberty of the w-ater to descend down the 
chamiel, and a sick or lame man',s liberty to go. 
The latter is an impotence, and not a jiower or a 
liberty. The former is so far from Iwing a free 
act, that it is scarce a natural act. Certainly the 
proper natural motion of water, as of all heavy 
luidics, is to descend directly downwards towards 
the centre ; as we see in nun, which falls down 
perpendicularly. Though this be far from a free 
act, which proceeds from a rational appetite ; yet 
it is a natural act, and proceeds from a natural 
appetite, and hath its reason within itself. So 
halh not the cnrreut of the river in its channel, 
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wliich must not be ascribed to the proper nature ko. xxix. 
of the water, but either to the ereneral order of the ^" .; . ' 
universe, for the better being and preservation of wi.ij. 
the creatures: (otherwise tlie waters should not 
move in seas and rivers as they do, but cover the 
face of the earth, and possess their proper place 
betttceu the air and the earth, according to the 
degree of their gravity) : or to an extrinsical 
principle, ivhilst one particle of water thrust- 
etli and forcetb forward another, and so comes a 
current, or at least so comes the current to be 
more impetuous ; to whieh motion the position of 
the earth doth contribute much, both by restrain- 
ing that fluid body with its banks from dispersing 
itself, and also by attorcUug way for a fair and 
easy descent by its proclivity. He tells us sadly, 
that "the water wants liberty to go over the 
banks, because there is an extrinsical impediment; 
but to ascend up the channel, it wants not liberty, 
but power". Why ? Liberty is a power ; if it 
want power to ascend, it wants liberty to ascend. 
Hnt he makes the reason why the water ascends 
not up the channel, to be iutrinsical, and the 
reason why it ascends not over the banks, to be 
extrinsical ; as if there were not a rising of the 
ground up the channel, as well as up the hanks, 
though it be not so discernible, nor always so 
sudden. The natural appetite of the water is as 
much agaiust the ascending over the banks, as 
the ascending up the channel. And the extrinsical 
impediment is as great, ascending up the channel, 
as over the banks ; or rather greater, because there 
it must move, uot ouly agaiust the rising soil, but 
against the succeeding waters, which press 
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"w. XXIX. forward tlie former. Eilher the river wants lil>ei 
■nio sMmft ^^^ l)oth, or else it wants liberty for neitlier. 
np>7- Hut to leave his metaphorical faculties, and his 

catachrestical liberty: how far is his discourse 
wide from the true moral liberty ; which is the 
questiou between us r Jlis former description of a 
free a^eiit, that is, ' he who hath not madn an end 
of deliberating', though it was wide from the mark, 
yet it came much nearer the truth than this de- 
finition of liberty ; unless perhaps he thiuk that the 
water hath done deliberating whether it will go 
over the banks, but hath not done deliberating 
whether it will go up the channel". 

AKIMADVERSIONS UPON TUC ANSWER TO NO. XXIX. 

(a) "How tliat should be a right definition of 
liberty, which comprehends neither the genus nor 
the difference, neither the matter nor the form of 
liberty, &c ; how a real faculty or the elective 
power, should be defined by a negation or by an 
absence ; is past my understanding, and contrary to 
ail the rules of right reason whieh I have learned." 
A right definition is that which dutermineth the 
signification of the word defined, to the end tliat 
in the discourse where it is used, the meaning 
of it may be constant and without equirocation. 
This is the measure of a definition, and intelligible 
to an English reader. But the Bishop, that mea- 
sures it by the genus and the difference, thinks, it 
seems, though he write English, he writes not to 
an English reader unless be alc>o be a Schoolman. 
I confess the rule is good, that we ought to define, 
when it can be done, by using first some more 
general term, and then by restraining the signifi- 
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cation of that genernl term, till it be the same ho. xmx. 
with that of the word tlL'fined. And this trt-'neral . '' ' 

term the School calls genuSf and the rustraiDt tff/- "i-a-iii i" 

J'erence. This, I say, is a good nde where it can i""V'' 
be doue; for some words are so general, that xV'ey 
cannot admit a more general in their definition. 
Hilt why this ought to he a law of definition, I 
doubt it would trouble him to find the reason; 
and therefore I refer him (he shall give me leave 
sometimes to cite, as well as he,) to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth articles of tlie sixth chapter of my 
book De Corjiore. But it is to little purpose that 
he requires iu a definition so exaetly the genus 
and the difference, seeing he does not kiiow thiMu 
when they arc there. For iu this my definition of 
liberty, the genus is absence of impediments to 
action ; and the difference or restriction is that 
they be not contained in the nature of the agent. 
The Bishop therefore, though he talk of genus and 
difference, understands not what they are, but re- 
quires the matter and form of the thing in the 
definition. Matter is body, that is to say, corpo- 
real substance^ and subject to dimension, such as 
are the elements, and the things compounded of 
the elements. But it is impossible tliat matter 
should be part of a defiuitiou, whose parts are 
only words ; or to put the name of matter into the 
ilefinitiou of Ubcrty. which is imiuaterial. "How 
a real faculty can be defined by an absence, is", 
saith he, " past my understanding." Unless he 
mcau by real faculty a tcry faculttjt I kuow^ not 
how a faculty is real. If he mean so, then a very 
absence is as real as a very faculty. And if the 
word defiiied signify au absence or negation, I 
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NO. xxTx. liope he would not have me deBne it by a pre- 
. """^ seiire or affiiinatioii. Such a word is liberty ; for 
iiaru upuD tb. it sigDJfietli freedom from impedimuuts, w^hich is 
»tAaf rrp J. ^^^ ^^^ ^^.^j^ ^^^ absciice of impediments, as I have 

defined it. And if this he contrary to all the rules 
of right reason, that is to say, of logic, that he 
hath learned, I should advise him to read some 
other logic than he hath yet read, or consider 
better those he did read when he was a young 
man and could less understand them. He nddti, 
that " by this definitiouj a stone hath liberty to 
ascend into the air, because there is no outward 
impediment to lunder it'. How knows he whether 
there be impediments to hinder it or not ? Cer- 
tainly if a stone were thrown upwards, it would 
either go upwards eternally, or it must be stopped 
by some outward impediment, or it must stop 
itself. He hath confessed, that nothing can moTO 
itself; I doubt not therefore that he will confess 
also, that it cannot stop itself. But stopped we 
sec it is ; it is therefore stopped by impediments 
external. He hath in this part of his answer ven- 
tured a little too far in speaking of definition, 
and of impediments, and motion ; and be«Taycd 
too much his ignorance in logic and philosojihy; 
and talked so absurdly of the current of rivers, 
and of the motion of the seas, and of the weif^ht 
of water, that it cannot be corrected otherwise 
than by blotting it all out. 



NO. XXX. 



T. H. Sixthly, I conceive nothing taketh be- 
ginning from itself, but from the action of some 
other immediate agent without itself: and that 
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therefore when 6rst a man had an appetite or will no. xxx. 
to scmcthiiig, to wLicU immL-diatcly before he had ^ eahe '« 
no appetite nor will, the cause of his will is not f^'j. 
the will itself, but something else not in his own 
disposing. So that, ■\\hereas it is out of contro- 
versy that of voluntary actions the will is a neces- 
sary cause ; and by this which is said, the will is 
also caused by other things whereof it difjposeth 
not ; it follovreth that voluntaiy actions have all of 
them necesfiary causes, and tliereforo are neces- 
sitated. 

J. D. " This sixth point doth not consist in ex- 
plicating of terms, as the former ; but in tw o proofs, 
that voluntary actions are nccess^itated. Tlic former 
jirodif stands thus : ' Nothing takes beginning from 
itself, but from some agent without itself, which is 
not in its own disposing therefore, &c'. Concedo 
omnia ; («} I grant all he saith. Tlic will doth 
nut take begiiniing from itself. Whether he un- 
derstand by ivili the faculty of the will, which is 
a power of the reasonable soul, it takes not begin- 
ning from itself, but from God, who created and 
infused t)ie soul into man, and endowed it with 
this power : or whether he uuderstand by will the 
act of willing, it takes not beginning from itself, 
but from the faculty or from the power of willing, 
which is in the soul. This is certain ; finite and 
participated things tmunot be from themselves, uor 
be produced by themselves. What would he con- 
clude from hence r That therefore the act of willing 
takes not its beginning from the faculty of the 
will : Or that the faculty is always determiucd 
antecedently, extrinsieally, to will that which it 
doth will ? He may us soon draw water out of a 
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piihiicc, ns draw any such conclusion tint o\ 
jireiniscs. Secondly, for las " takmg^ a bf^iuniua',^ 
either he unHprstands a hpfrinninf^ of hehig, or 
bpgimiins of working and acting. If he under- 
stand a beginning of being:, he saith most truJjr, 
that nothing liath a beginning of being' in time 
from itself. But this is nothing to his purpnse : 
the qnestion is not between us, whether the soul! 
of man or the will of man be eternal. But if ha 
understand a beginning of working or moviuff ac- 
tnally, it is a gross error. All men know that 
when a stone descends, or fire asceuds, or when 
water, tliot hath been licated, returns to it» former 
tctnper; the beginning or reason \& intriusica!, nud 
one and the same thing doth move and is moved 
in a diverse respect. It moves in respeet of the 
form, and it Is moved in respect of the matter, 
Muoh more man, who hath a perfect knowledge 
and prcnotion of the end, is most jiroperly said to 
move himself. Yet I do not deny but that there 
are other heg:innings of human actions, which do 
concur with the will : some outward, as the first 
cause by general influence, which is evermore re- 
quisite, angels or men by persuading, evil spiritg 
hy tempting, the object or end by its appctibility, 
the understanding by directing. So passions and 
acquired habits. But I deny that any of these do 
necessitate or can necessitate the will of man by 
determining il physically to one, except God ulone, 
who doth it rarely, in extraordinar>' cases. And 
where there is iiii antecedent detenniuation to one, 
there is no absohite necessity, but true liberty. 

(fi) " I lis second argument is ex co«c^.vjw : 'It 
is out of controversy', saith he, ' that of volontary 
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aptioiis the will is a necessary cause'. The argil* no. xxx. 
!nent maybe thus reduced : necessary causes pro- ti, , n^bop^ 
dure iiccessarj' effects ; but the will is a necessary "pj- 
cause of voluntary actions. I might deny his 
major. Necessary causes do not always produce 
necessarj' effects, except they be also necessarily 
produced ; as I liave shewed before in the burning 
of Prota^ras's book. But I answer clearly to the 
minor, that the will is not a necessary cause of 
what it wills in jKirticular actions. It is without 
controversy indeed, for it is without all probability. 
That it wills when it wills, is necessary ; but that 
it wills this or that, now or then, is free. More 
ovpressly, the act of the will may be considered 
three ways ; either in respect of its nature, or in 
respect of its exercise, or in respect of its object. 
First, for the nature of the act : that w hich the 
will wills, is necessarily voluntary, because the will 
(sxnnot be compellwi. And in this sense, * it is out 
of controversy, that the will is a nccessarj- cause of 
vnluntar)' actions'. Secondly, for tlie exercise of 
its acts, that i.« not necessary : the will may either 
will or suspend its act. Thirdly, for the object, 
that is not necessary, but free : the will is not ex- 
tTinsically determined to its objects. As for ex- 
ample : tlie cardinals meet in the conclave to 
choose a Pope ; whom they choose, he is necessarily 
Pope. But it is not necessary that they shall choose 
this or that day. Before they were assembled, they 
might defer their assembling ; when they are as- 
sembled, they may suspend their election for a day 
or a week. Lastly, for the person whom they will 
choose, it is freely in their own power ; otherwise if 
the election were not free, it were void, and no 
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election at all. So that which takes its beginni 
frum the will, is uece^surily vuluntury ; but it is uot i 
necessary that the -nill Rhall will this or that in 
particular, as it was necessary tlxat the person 
freely elected should be Pope : hut it was not ue- 
eessiiry either that the election should lie at this 
time, or that this man should be elected. And 
therefore voluntary acts in particular have nofe^ri 
neccssarj- causes, that is, they are uot uecessita-^ 
led." 



AMMADVeitSlONS UPON THE ANSWER TO NO, XXX. 

I had said, that uothing takcth bepnning from 
itself, and that the cause of the will is not the n ill 
itself, but something else which it disposctli not of. 
Answcriiip to this, he endeavours to shew us the 
cause of the wilt. 

(ff) " I grant", saitli he, *•' that the will doth not 
take hegiuning- from itself, for that the faculty of 
the will takes beginning from God, who created 
the soul, fliid poured it into mfin, and endowed it 
with this power ; and for that the act of willing 
takes not bea;iitning from itself, but from the 
faculty or from the power of willin.ff, which is in 
the soul. This is certain ; finite and participated 
things cannot he from themselves, uor be produced 
by themselves. What would he conclude from 
hence *' That therefore the act of willing takes 
not its beginning from the faculty of the will ?" 
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of willinjr, lialh the faculty of wiIHiij? something xo. xxx. 
in imrticular. And nt the same time he hath the . ""; ;• ' 
faculty of iiUliiigtlie some. If therefore the faculty -— "i-" "■• 
of willing be the caut^e he willcth anything what- ''* "* 
soever, for the sauiu reason the faculty of nilling 
will be the cause at the same time of nilUng it : and 
s» he shall will aud nill the same thing at the same 
time> which is absurd. It seems the Bishop liad 
foi"got, that laaiter and power are indifferent to 
contrary, /or;//* and contrary acts. It is somewhat 
besides tlie matter, that detennineth it to a certain 
form ; and somewhat besides the power, that pro- 
duceth a certain act : and thence it is, that is in- 
ferred this that he granteth, that nothing can be 
produced by itself ; ■vvluch nevertheless he presently 
cuutradicteth, in saying, that " all mcu know wheu 
a ^touc descends, the begimiiug is intrinsical", and 
that " the stone moves in respect of the form". 
Which is as ranch as to say, that the form moveth 
the matter, or that the stone roovelli itself; which 
before he denied. When a stone ascends, the be* 
ghniing of the stone's motion was in itself, that is 
to say, intriusical, because it is not the stone's mo- 
tion, till the stone be^ns to be moved ; but the 
motion that caused it to begin to ascend, was a 
precedent and extrinsical motion of the hand or 
other engine that threw it npward. And so when 
it descends, the beginning of the stone's motion is 
in the stone ; but nevertheless, there is a former 
motion in the ambient body, air or water, that 
causeth it to descend, liut because no man can 
see it, most men think there is none ; though rea- 
son, wherewith the Bishop (as relying only upon 
the authority of books) trcmblctb not himself, con- 
vince that there is. 
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o. XXX. (ft) " His second argmncnt is, ex conccssia : ' Ii 
is out of controversy, that of voluntary actions 
the will is a necessary cause'. The ar^mcnt may 
be tlius reduced : necessary causes produce ne- 
cessary effect* ; but the will is a necessary caust 
of voluntary actions. I might deny his major ; 
necessary causes do not always produce iiecessaiy 
efTecrt-s except they be also necessarily produced." 
lie has reduced the arj^nmcnt to nonscni^e, by say- 
ing necessary causes produce not necessary effects. 
For necessary effJecbi, unless he mean such effects 
as shall necessarily be produced, is insi^iificant. 
l^t him consider therefore with what grace he can 
say, necessary causes do not always produce tlieir 
effects, except those effects be also necessarily pro- 
duced. But his answer is chiefly to the minor, and 
denies that the will is not a necessary cause of what 
it wills in particular actions. That it wills when 
it wills, saith he, is necessary ; but that it wills 
this or that, is free. Is it possible for any man to 
conceive, that he that wiUeth, can will anything 
hut this or that particular thing 'i It is therefore 
manifest, that cither the will is a necessary cause 
of this or that or any other particular action, or 
not the necessary cause of any voluntary action at 
all. For universal actions there be none. In that 
which followeth, he imdeitaketh to make his doc- 
trine more expressly undei-stood by considerhig 
tlie act of the will three ways : " in respect of its 
nature, in respect of its exercise, and in respect 
of its object". For the nature of the act, he saith, 
that " that which the will wills, is necessarily volun- 
tary", and that in this sense he grants it is out 
of controversy, that the will is a necessary cause 
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of voluntary actions. lustead of "that which the NO.XXS. 
will wills'", to make it si'iisf, roail that which the 4^n,^ij„, ' 
man wills ; and then if the man's will he, as he con- «-«" "p"" "'" 
fcsseth, a necessary cause of voluntary actions, it is 
no less a necessary cause that they are actions, than 
that they arc voluntary. For the exercise of the 
act, he saith that "the will may either will, or sus- 
pend its act". This is the old oantiniEf, which hath 
already been sufficiently detected. But to make it 
somewhat, let us read it thus : the man that willcth, 
may either will or suspend his will : and thus it is 
intelligible, but false; for how can ho that willeth, 
at the same time suspend his will r And for the 
object he says, that 'Mt is not necesanry hut free*", 
&c. His reason is, because, he says, it was not neces- 
sary, for example, in choosing a Pope, to choose 
him this or that day, or to choose this or that man. 
I would be glad to know, by what argnimeut he can 
prove the election not to have been necessitated: for 
it IS not enough for him to say, I perceive no tie- 
cessity in it ; nor to say, they might have chosen 
another, because he knows not whether they might 
or not ; nor to say if he had not been freely elected, 
the election had been void or none. For though that 
be true, it docs not follow that the election was not 
necessary ; for there is no repugnance to necessity, 
either in election or in freedom. And whereas be 
concludeth, *' therefore voluntary acta in ])articular, 
are not necessitated" ; I would have been glad he 
had set down what voluntary acts there are, not 
particular, which by his restricting of voluntary 
acts he grants tu be necessitated. 
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NO. XXXI. 

Ko. XXXI. T. //. Seventlily, I hold tbat to be a sufficient 
cause, to which nothbp is wanting tbat is iiewlfd 
to the ])roiluuiug of the effect. The same is aUoi 
necessary cause : for if it be poftsiblc that a stifr 
dent cause shall not bring forth the effect, tha 
there wanted somewhat which was needful to ihc 
producing of it ; and so the cause was uot sufficiem. 
But if it be impossible that a sufticient caii^e should 
not produce the effect, tlieu is a sufficient cause s 
necessary cause : for that is said to produce la 
effect necessarily, that cannot hut produce it. 
Hence it is inamfcst, that whatsoever is produced, 
is produced necessarily : for whatsoever is pro- 
duced, hath had a sufficient cause to produce it, or 
else it had not been. And therefore also voluntary 
actions are necessitated. 

J. D, " This section contains a third argument 
to prove that all effects are necessary ; for clear- 
ing whereof, it is needful to consider how a cause 
may be said to be sufficient or insufficieut. 

" First, several causes singly considered may be 
insufficient, and the same taken conjointly be suffi- 
cient to produce an effect. As («) two hoi-ses 
jointly are sufficient to draw a coach, which either 
of them singly is insufficient to do. Now to make 
the effect, that is, tlie drawing of the coach neces- 
sary, it is not only required that the two horses 
be sufficient to draw it, but also That their conjunc- 
tion be necessary, aiid their habitude such as they 
may draw it. It" the owner of one of these horses 
will not suffer him to draw; if the smith have shod 
the other lu the quick, and lamed him ; if the 
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Itorse Iiave cast a shoe, or be a resty jatle, mid will no. xxxi. 
not draw but wbeu he list ; then the effect is not 
necessarily produc{;d, but contingently more or less, 
as the concurrence of the cau^s is more or less 
contingent. 

(b) " Secondly, a cause may be said to be suffi- 
cient, either because it produceth that ettect which 
is intended, as in the ^neration of a man ; or else, 
because it is sufficient to produce that which is 
produced, as in the generation of a monster. The 
former is properly called a sufficient cause, the 
latter a weak and insufficient cause. Now, if the 
debility of the cause be not necessary, bnt contin- 
ent, then the effect is not necessary, but contin- 
gent. It Is a rule in logic, that the conclusion 
■tways follows the weaker part. If the premises 
be but probable, the conclusion cannot be demon- 
strative. It holds as well in causes as in proposi- 
tions. No effect can exceed the virtue of its cause. 
If the ability or debility of the causes be contingent, 
the effect cnuuot be necessary. 

" Thirdly, that which concerns this question of 
liberty from necessity most nearly, is that (c) a 
cause is said to be sufficient in respect of the ability 
of it to act, not in respect of its will to act. The 
concurrence of the will is needful to the produc- 
tion of a free effect. But the cause may be suffi- 
cient, though the will do not concur. As God 
is sufficient to produce a thousand worlds : but it 
doth not follow from thence, either that he hath 
produced them, or that he will produce them. The 
blood of Christ is a sufficient ransom for all man- 
kind: but it doth not follow therefore, that all 
mankind .shall be actually saved by virtue of his 
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hliHx!. A tuau MJiy be a sufficicut tutor, tbouG;li 
he wilt not ti;uc:h t;very scholar* and u Buiticietit i 
phjtjiciaii, tliougli hL* will not adniiuister to every ' 
patient. For a.s mnoh therefore as tlie concur- 
rence of the will is Dccdful to the production of 
every freu i-fFcct, and yet the cause may be sufiicient 
iu 3en«tt ditifio, although the will do not coucur ; It 
follows evidently, that the cause may be sufficient, 
and yet somethiu^ which is needful to the produc- 
tion of the effect^ may be wanting ; and tliat cver^^^ 
sufhcieut cause is not a necessary came. ^^^ 

"Lastly, if any niau be disponed to wrangle u^aiust 
so clear light, and say, that though the fi*ec agt;nt 
he sufficient in scasu diviso, yet he is not suthcieut 
iu senstt composUo, to produce eAect without the 
concurrence of the will, he saitb true : but first, he 
bewrays the weakne^ and the fallacy of the for- 
mer argument, which is a mere trifling between 
sutficiency in a divided sense, and sufficiency in a 
cumpuuuded sense. And seeing the concurrence 
of the will is not predetermined, there is no aute- 
cedcnt necessity before it do concur; and when it 
hath concurred, the necessity is but hypothetical, 
wliicli may consist with liberty." 



ANIMAUVKItSIONS UPON THE ANSWER TO NO. XXXf. 

In thi5 place he disputeth against my definition 
of a stffficient cause^ namely, that cause to which 
nothing is wanting needful to the producing of 
the effect. I thought this detinitiou could have 
beeu mislikcd by no man that had English enough 
to know that a siffficient cause, tmd cause ertougJt, 
sigul&eth the same thing. And no man wilt say 
that that is cau^e enovgk to produce on effect, to 
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which any thiii,^ is wautiug ueedful to the produc- no. 
iug of it. But the Bishop thinks, if he set down i.,;,„,;^ 
what he understands by rf«tf*V(>«/, it would sene -'•^'- «[»» ">• 
to couiiitG my dchuitiou : aud therefore says : 
(a) " Two horses jointly are sufficient to draw a 
conch, which cither of them singly is insufhcicnt to 
do. Now to make the etfcct, that is, the drawing 
of the coach necessary^ it is not only required 
that the two horses he sufficient to draw it, hut 
also that it he necessary they shall l>e joined, and 
that the owner of the horses will let them draw, 
and Uiat the smith hath uot lamed them,and they be 
not resty, and list not to draw but when tliey Ust : 
otherwise the effect is contingent". It seems the 
Bishop thinks two horses may be sulhcieut to draw 
a coach, though they will not draw, or though they 
be lame, or though they be never put to draw ; and 
I tliink they can never produce the effect of draw- 
ing, without those needful circumstaaces of being 
strong, obedient, and having the coach some way 
or otlier fastened to them. He calls it a sufficient 
cause of drawing, tliat they be coach horses, though 
they be lame or will not draw. But I say they 
are not sufficient absolutely, but couditionally, if 
they be not lame nor rest)-. Let the reader judge, 
whether my sufheieut cause or his, may properly 
he called cause enough. 

{it) " Secondly, a cause may be said to be suffi- 
cieut, either because it produceth that effect which 
is intended^ as in the generation of a man ; or else, 
because it is sufficient to produce tlmt which is 
produced, as in the generation of a monster : the 
former is properly called a suHicient cause, tJie 
latter a weak aud insufficient cause." In these 



NO. XXXI, fpw linns he halli said tlie cause of the g'enerHiioii 
Aniawjlrt. '^^ ^ monster is sufticient to produce a monst^T, 
»,«» upwi iL* and that it is iusiitficient to produce a monster. 
How soon may a man forget his words, that doth 
not understand them. This term of itisufficient 
cause, wliich also the School calls deficient^ thai 
they may rhyme to vfficicnt^ is not intflligible, but 
a word devised like /locttspocus, to juggle a diffi- 
culty out of sight. That which is i^ufficient to 
produce n tnonster, is not therefore to be called ait 
insufficient cause to produce a man ; no more than 
that which is sufficient to produce a man, is to be 
called au insufficient cause to produce a monster. 
(e) *' Thirdly, a cause is said to be sufficient in 
respect to the ability of it to act, not in respect of 
its will to act, &c. As God is sufficient to produce 
a thousand worlds." He understands little, when 
men say, God is sufficient to produce many worlds, 
if he understand not the meaniug to be, that he is 
sufficient to produce them if he will. Without 
this sujiposition, if he will, a man is not sufficient 
to produce any voluntary action, not so much as 
to wallt, though he Ix^ in healtli and at liberty. 
The will is aa much a sufficient cause without the 
strength to do, as the strength without the will. 
To that which he adds, that my definition is "a 
mere trifling between a sufficiency in a divided 
sense, and a sufficiency in a compounded sense", 
I can make no answer; because I understand uo 
more what he means by sufficiency in a divided 
sense, and sufficiency in a eouipuunded sense, than 
if he had said sufficiency in a divided nonsense, 
and sufficteucy iu a compounded nonsense. 
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NO. XXXII, 

T. H. Lastly, I hold thut ihe ordinary definition no. xxxii. 
of a free ag'ent, namely, that a free agent is that, xh. ui<diopa 
which when all things are present which are *^''' 
needful to produce the effect, can nevertheless not 
produce it, iiupHes a contradiction, and is non- 
sense ; being as much as to say, the cause may be 
aufiicient, that is, necessary, and yet the effect not 
follow. 

J. D. " This last point is but a corollary, or an 
inference from the former doctrine, that ' every 
sufficient cause produceth its effect necessarily'; 
which pillar being takcu away the superstructure 
must needs ffdl to the ground, having nothing left 
to support it. ' lastly, I hold', saith he. WTiat he 
is able to prove. Is something : so much reason, 
so much trust. But what he holds, concerns him- 
self, not others. But what holds he ? 'I hold", 
saith he, ' that the ordinary definition of a free 
agent implies a coutradicdon, and is nonsense.* 
That which he calls the ' ordinary definition" of 
liberty, is the very definition which is given 
by the much greater part of I'hilosophers and 
Schoolmen. And doth be thtuk that all these 
spake nonsense : or bad no more judgment than 
to contradict themselves in a dcfiuition r He 
might mnob better suspect himself, than censure 
so many. Let us see the definition itself : ' A free 
agent is that, which when all things are present 
that are iieedfiU to produce the effect, can never- 
theless not produce it.' I acknowledge the old 
definition of liberty, with little variation. But I 
cannot see this nonsense, nor discover this contra- 
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II. diction. For (a) in these words, ' f Jl tbiu^s aeed- 
ful', or * oil tbings recjuisite', the actual determina- 
tion of the will is not inchided. But by all things 
needful or requisite, tJI uecess«ry power ntbcr 
operntive or elective, all necessary instruments ood 
adjumeuts extrinsical and iiitrinsieal, ami all con- 
ditions are intended. As he that hatti pen, and | 
ink, and paper, a. table, a desk, and leisure, the art 
of writing, and tbe free use of his liaud, hath all 
things requisite to write if Uc will; and yet he may 
forliear if he will. Or as lie that hath men, and . 
money, and arms, and munition, and ships, andj^l 
just cause, halU all things requisite for war ; yet h^^ 
may make peace if Uc will. Or as the king- pro- 
claimed ill the gospel (Matth. xxii.4): / htivc pre- 
pared my dinner^ viy oxen tmd my fatlingx <"^| 
killed, all thhi^s arc ready ; come unto the mnr- 
riaffe. According tu T. H.'s doctrine, the g^ue^t^^ 
might have told him that he said not truly, fd^f 
their own wills were not ready. (A) And iudeed 
if the will were (as he conceives it is) uecessitated 
extrinsically to every act of willing, if it liad no 
power to forbear willing what it doth will, nor to 
will what it doth not will ; then if the wilt -were 
wanting, something requisite to the producing of 
the effect was wanting. But now when science 
and conscience, reason and religion, our own and 
other men's experience doth teach us, that the will 
bath a dominion over its own acts to will or uill 
without extrinsical necessitation, if the power tOj 
will be present in actu jtrimo, determinable bj 
ourselves, then there is no necessary power want- 
ing in this respect to the producing of the effect. 
" Secondly, these words, ' to act or not to act. 
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work or not to work, to produce or not to pro- no. xxxii. 
dure', liave reference to the effect, not as a thing -[."rajT'* 
which is already done or doing, but as a thing to *^r- 
be done. They imply not the actual production, 
but the producibility of thccfifcct. But when once 
the will hath actually rnncurred with all other 
causes and conditions and circumstances, then the 
effect is no more possible nor producible, but it is 
in being, and actually produced. Thus lie takes 
away the subject of the question. The question i«, 
whether effects producible be free from necessity. 
He shuffles out ' effects producible', and thrusts in 
their places * effects produce<i', or which are in the 
act of production. 'VVhereforc I concludts that it is 
neither nonsense nor contradiction to say that a 
free agent, when all things requisite to produce 
the effect are present, may nevertheless not pro- 
duce it. 



ANlMAOVEItSIONS liPOS THE ANSWER TO NO. JiXXII. 

The question is here whether these words * a 
free agent is that, which when all things needful 
to the production of the effect are present, can ne- 
vertheless not produce it', imply a contradiction ; 
as I sayit does. To make it appe-ar no contradiction, 
he saith : (a) " In these words, ' all things needful', 
or 'all things requisite', the actual determination of 
the will is not included" : as if the will were not 
needful nor requisite to the producing of a volun- 
tary action. For to the production of any act 
whatsoever, there is needful, not only those things 
which proceed from the agent, hut also those that 
consist in the disposition of the patient. And to 
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NO. xxxil. wse his own iustancpj it is necessary to ■writing, 
not only that there be pen, ink, pajwr, &c. ; hut 
also a will to write. He that hath the former, hath 
all things requisite to write if he will, but not all 
things necessary to writing. And so in his other 
instances, he that hath men and money, &c. (with- 
out that whieh he putieth in for a requisite), hatb 
all things requisite to make war if he will, but not 
simply to make war. And be in the <jos|>el that 
had prepared his dinner, had all things requisite 
for his guests if they cjime, but not all things re- 
quisite to make them come. And therefore *' all 
things requisite", is a term ill defined by him. ^M 
(A) " And indeed if the will were (as he con^^ 
oeives it is) necessitated extriusieally to every act 
of willing; if it had no power to forbear williog 
what it doth will, nor to will what it does not will ; 
then if the will were wanting, something requisite 
to the producing of the effect were wanting. But 
now when science and conscienee, reason and re- 
ligion, our own and other men's experience doth 
teach us, that the will hath a dominion over its 
own acts to will or nill without extrinsical neces- 
sitation, if the power to will be present in ac/u 
prlmo, determinable by ourselves, then there is no 
necessary power wanting in this respect to the 
producing of the effect." Theae words, " the will^ 
bath power to forbear willing what it doth will"^| 
and these, " the will hath a dominion over its own ' 
acts" ; and these, *' the power to will is present 
in acta prima, determinable by ourselves" ; are as 
wild as ever were any spoken within the walls of 
Bedlam : and if science, conscience, reason, und j 
religion teach us to speak thus, they make us mad. 
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And that which foUoweth is false : " to act or not no. xxxir. 
to ftct, to work or not to work, to produce or not ^^|^j^^ '" 
to produce, have reference to the effect, not as u w™tup«ii»" 
thiug which IS already done or doing, but as a 
thing to be done". For to act, to work, to pro- 
dace, are the same thing with to be doing. It is 
not the act, but the power that hath reference to 
the future: for act and power differ in nothing but 
in this, that the former signifieth the time present, 
the latter the time to oome. And whereas he adda, 
that I shuffle out effects producible, and thrust 
into their places effects produced ; I must take it 
for an untruth, till he cite the place wherein 1 have 
done so. 



NO. xxxni. 

T. H. For my first five points ; where it is expli- 
cated, first, what spontaneity is ; secondly, what de- 
liberation is; thirdly, what will, propensiou, and ap- 
petite is ; fourthly, what a free agent ia ; fifthly, what 
liberty is : there can be no other proof offered hut 
every man's own experience, by reflecting on him- 
self, and remembering what he useth to have in his 
mind, that is, what he himself meaneth, when he 
saith, an action is spontaneous, a man deliberates, 
such is his will, that agent or that action is free. 
Now, he that so reflecteth on himself, cannot but be 
satisfied, that deliberation is the considering of the 
good and evil sequels of tlie action to come ; that 
by spcmtancihj is meant inconsiderate proceeding ; 
for else nothing is meant by it; that tciil is the 
hist act of our deliberation ; that ajree agfint, is 
he tiiat can do if he will and forbear if he will j 
and that liberty is the absence of external impe- 
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>'o. xxxni. (limeuts. But to those thut out of custom 

not what they ooiiceive, but what they hear, and are 
not able or wiU not take the pains to cousider, 
what they think, when they hear such words, 
argviment cau be sufficient ; because experience 
matter of fact is not verified by other men's argn^ 
meuts, but by every man's own sense and memory., 
For example, how can it be proved, that to love 
thing; and to think it good arc all one, to a vat 
that does not mark his own meaning by those^ 
words r Or how can it be proved that eternity is 
Dot nunc Jt/ane, to a man that says these vrordit by 
custom, and never considers how he can conceive 
the thing Itself in his mind? Also the sixth point, 
that a man cannot imagine any tbinj;; to be^a ^ 
without tt cause, can no other way be made kunwnfl 
but by trying how he can imagine it. But if he 
try, he shall find as much i-eason, if there be no ^ 
cause of the thing, to conceive it should begin at ^ 
one time as another, that is, he hath equal reason 
to tbiuk it should begin at all times, which is im-S 
posBible. And therefore be must think there was ™ 
some si)ecial cause, why it began then rather than 
sooner or later ; or else, that it began never, but 
was eternal. 

J. I). " Now at length he comes to his main 
proofs : he that hath so con6dently censured the 
whole current of Schoolmen and Philosophers ofj 
noti^piise, had neetl to produce strong evidence for 
himself. So he calls his reasons. No. xxxvi, de- 
imiistrut'tve proofs. All demonstrations are either 
from the cause or the eifect, not from private no- , 
tions and conceptions which we have in our minds. 
That which he calls a demonstration, deserves 
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not the name of an intimation. He arg:ues thas : no. XX?(III. 
' that which a man conceives in his mind by these -,^7iii^. 
words, Kpontanfcity, deiibe ration, &c.; that they are', "f'r 
This is his proposition, which I deny. («) The 
tnie natures of things are not to be judged by the 
private ideas, or conceptions of men, but by their 
causes and formal reasons. Ask an ordinary person 
what upwarth signifies, and whether our autipodes 
have their heads upwards or downwards ; and he 
will not stick to tell you, that if his head be up- 
wards, theirs must needs be downwards. And this 
is because he kno\\'s not the formal reason thereof; 
that the hcavcus encircle the cartb, and what is 
towards heaven is upwards. 'ITiis same erroneous 
notion of iiptvurds and iiaivnicanls, before the true 
reason was fully discovered, abused more than or- 
dinary capacities ; as appears by their arguments of 
pendttli homines, and jM-iuiul<t: arhorex. Again, 
what do men conceive ordinarily by this word 
empty, as when they say an empty vessel, or by 
this word body^ as when they say, there is uo body 
in that room? They intend not to exclude the air, 
either out of the vessel or out of the room : yet 
reason tells us, that the vessel is not truly empty, 
and that the air is a true body. I might give a 
hundred such like instances. Mc who leaves the 
conduct of his understanding to follow vulgar no- 
tions, shall plunge himself into a thousand errors ; 
like him who leaves a certain guide to follow an 
igttun ftttttus^ or a will-with-the-wisp. So his pro- 
position is false, [b) His reason, ' that matter 
of fact is not verified by other men's arguments, 
but by every man's own sense and memory', is 
liko^visc maimed on both sides. Whether we hear 
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MO. XXXIII. Such words or not, is matter of fact ; and sense a 
the proper judge of it : but what these words 
do, or ought tnily to signify, is not to be judged 
by sense but by reason. Secondly, reason may, 
and doth oftentimes correct sense, even about \t& 
proper object. Scase tclb us that the sun is no 
bigger than a good ball ; but reason demonstrates, 
that it is many times greater than the whole f^lobe 
of the earth. As to his instance : • how can it be 
proved, that to love a thing and to think it g'ood 
is all one, to a man that doth not mark his own 
meaning by these words', I confess it cannot 
proved ; for it is not true. Beauty, and likeue 
and love, do conciUate love as much as goodne-ss, 
cos iimoria (wwr. Love is a passion of the will; 
but to judge of goodness is au act of the under- 
standing. A father may love an ungracious child, 
and yet not esteem him good. A man loves his 
own house better than another man's ; yet he can- 
not but esteem many others better than his own. 
His other instance, 'how can it be proved that 
eternity is not ntmc utam, to a man that says these 
words by custom, and never considers how he can 
conceive the thing itself in his mind', is just like 
the former, not to be proved by reason, but by 
fancy, which h the way he takes. And it is not 
unlike the counsel which one gave to a novice 
about the choice of his wife, to advise with the 
bells : OS he fancied so they sounded, either take 
her or leave her. 

(c) •' Then for his assumption, it is as defective 
as his proposition, that by those words spontaneity, 
&c, men do understand as he conceives. No 
rational man doth conceive a spojttaneotu action 
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flntl an tNiieliheraie action to be all one. Every no.xxxui. 
indeliberate action is not spontaneovs ; the fire ' ' 
considers not whether it shouUl burn, yet tho wpij. 
burning of it is not spontaneouit. Neither is every 
tpottiftneouit action imlHiberate ; a man may de- 
liberate what he will eat, an^d yet eat it sponta- 
ueoHsltj. (rf) Neither doth deliberation properly 
signify, the considering of the good and evil sequels 
of an action to come, but the considering whether 
this be a good and fit means, or the best and fittest 
nieana for obtaining such au end. The pbysieiuu 
doth not deliberate whether he should cure his 
patient, but by what means he should cure bini. 
Dehberation is of the means, not of the end. 
{e) Much less doth any man conceive with T. H. 
that deliberation is an imagiuatioH, or an act of 
fancy not of reason, common to men of discretion 
with madmen, and natural fools, and chihlren, 
nnd brute beasts, (^f) Thirdly, neither doth any 
understanding man conceive, or can conceive, that 
* the will is an act of our deliberation' ; (the un- 
derstanding and the will are two distinct faculties) j 
or that ' only the last appetite is to he called our 
will*. So no man should be able to say, this is 
my will, because he knows not whether he shall 
persevere in it or not. {g) Concerning the fourth 
point we agree, that * he is a free agent that can 
do if he will, and forbear if he will'. But I won- 
der how this dropped from his pen. What is now 
become of his absolute necessity of all things, if 
a man be free to do an<l to forbear anything? 
Will he make himself guilty of the noHsense of the 
Schoolmen, and run with them into contradic- 
tions for company r It may be he will say, he can 
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, do if he will, and forbear if he will, but he cannot 
will if lie^vill. Tins will not serve bis turn ; for if 
the cause of a free action, that is, the will to do it be 
determined, then the eflfect, or the action itself is 
likewise determined; adetenniiictloause caiinot pro- 
duce an undetermined effect ; cither the agent can 
will and forbear to will, or else he cauuot do and 
forbear to do. (A) But we differ wholly about the 
fifth point. He who conceives liber/y aright, con- 
ceives both a liberty in the subject to will or not 
to will, and a iihcrty to the object to will this or 
that, and a liberty from impediments. T. H. by 
a new way of his own cuts off the liherty of the 
snbjet't : as if a stone was free to asceud or de- 
scend, because it hath no outward impediment : and 
the liherty towards the object ,- as if the needle 
touched with the loadstone were free to point 
either towards the north or towards the south, 
because there is not a bBrricado in its way to 
hinder it. Yea, he cuts off the liberty from inicard 
impcdimetits also ; as if a hawk were at liberty to 
fly when her wiugs are plucked, but not when they 
are tied. And so he makes liberty from extrin- 
sical impediments to be complete liberty ; so he 
ascribes liberty to hnite beasts, and liberty to 
rivers, and by consequence makes beasts and rivers 
to be capable of sin and punishment. Assuredly 
Xerxes, who caused the Hellespont to be beaten 
with 80 many stripeis.was of this opinion. Lastly, 
T. H.'a reason, that 'it is custom, or want of abi- 
lity, or negligence, which makes a man conceive 
otherwise', is but a begging uf that which be should 
prove. Other men consider as seriously as himself, 
with as much judgment as himself, with less preju- 
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dice thnn himself, aud yet they can apprehend do no.xxxiii. 
such sense of these words. Would he have other ,i„ bw.o,-. 
meu feign they see fiery dragons iu tlie air, l>e- -t^? 
cause lie afhrins eonfidently that he sees them, and 
loaders w}iy othei*s are so blind as not to see 
them ? 

(O " The reason for the sixth point is like the 
former, a fantastical or imaginative reason. * How 
can a man imagine anything to begin without a 
cause, or if it should begin without a cause, why 
it should begin at this time rather than at that 
time ?' I-Ie snith truly, nothing can begin without 
a cause, that is, to be : bnt it may hegiu to act of 
itself without any other cause. Nothing can l)^iii 
without a cause ; but many things may begin, and 
do begin without necessary causes. A free cause 
may as well choose his time when he will beg^n, 
as a necessary cause be deteniiitit^ extrinsically 
when it must begin. .\nd although free effects 
cannot be foretold, because they ore not certainly 
predetermined in their causes; yet when the free 
causes do determine themselves, thev are of as 

m 

great certainty as the other, .^s when I see a Ijell 
ringing, I can conceive the cause of it as well why 
it rings now, as I know the interposition of the 
earth to be the cause of the eclipse of the moon, 
or the most ccrttun occurrent in the nature of 
things. 

(b) " And uow that I have answered T. II.'s ar- 
guments drawn from the private conceptions of 
men oonceniing the sense of words, I desire him 
seriously without prejudice to examine himself, 
and those natural uotions which he 6nds in him- 
self, (not of words, but of things ; these arc from 
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(.xxxni. nature, those are by imposition), whether he doth 
not find by experience, that he doth inauy thing? 
which he mi^ht have left undone if he would, 

I and outits many things which he might have dtrae 
if he would ; whether he doth not some things 
out of mere animosity and will, without cither re- 
grard to the direction of right nrason or serious 
respect of what is honest or profitable, only to 
show that he will have a dominion over his own 
actions ; as we see ordinarily in children, and wise 
men find at some times in themselves by expe- 
rience : (and I apprehend this verj- defence of 
necessity against liberty to be partly of that kind] ; 
whether he is not angry with those who draw 
him from his study, or cross him in bis desires ; 
(if they be necessitated to do it, why should he be 
angry with them, any more than he is angiy with 
a sharp winter, or a rainy day that keeps him at 
home against his antecedent will ?) ; whether he 
doth not sometimes blame himself, and say, *0 
what a fool was I to do thus and thus", or wish to 
himself, ' O that I had been wise', or, * O that I 
had not done such an act'. If he have no do- 
minion over his actions, if he be irresistibly neces- 
sitated to all things that he doth, he might as well 
wish, ' that I had not breathed,' or blame him- 
self for growing old, *0 what a fool was 1 to grow 
old*. " 
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ANIMADV En SIGNS UPON THE ANSWER TO NO. XXXIII. 

I have said in the beginning of this number, 
that to define what spontaneity is, what deliber- 
ation ie, what will, propension, appetite, a free 
agent, and liberty is, and to prove they arc well 
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defined, there can be no other proof offered, but No.xxxiri. 
every man's own experience and memor)' of what ^„',~a,,^g"" 
he nieaiieth by such words. For definitions hein^"""»"i««'*'^ 
the begiuiiing of till demonstration, cannot them- 
selves be demonstrated, that is, proved to another 
man ; all that can be done, is cither to put him ill 
mind what those words signify commonly in the 
matter whereof they treat, or if the words be un- 
usual, to make the defiuitions of them true by 
mutual consent in their siguitication. And though 
this be manifestly true, yet there is nothing of it 
amongst the Schoolmen, who use to argue not by 
rule, but as fencers teach to handle weapons, by 
quickness only of the hand and eye. Tlie Bishop 
therefore boggles at this kind of proof; and says, 
(rt) " the true natures of things are not to be 
judged by the private ideas or conceptions of men, 
but by their causes and formal reiu^ous. Ask au 
ordinary person what upwards signifies," &c. But 
what will he answer, if I should ask him, how he 
will judge of the causes of things, whereof he hath 
no idea or conception in his ohii mind ? It is 
therefore impossible to give a tnie definition of 
any word without the idea of the thing which that 
word signifieth, or nut accordiug to that idea or 
conception. Here again be discovereth the true 
cause why he and other Schoolmen so often speak 
absurdly. For they speak without conception of 
the things, and by rote, one receiving what he 
teith from another by tradition, from some puz- 
zle<l divine or philosopher, that to decline a diffi- 
cuUy speaks in such manner as not to be under- 
stood. And where he bids us ask an ordinarj' 
person what upwards signifieth, I dare answer for 
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;«xxrM. that orclinnry person he will tell us as si,^ificaoc}y 
AS any xcholnr, and say it b towards heaven ; and 
as soon as he knows the earth is round, makes no 
scruple to believe there are uutipodes, being visa 
in that j)oint than were those \vhir)i he saith to hare 
been of more than ordinary capacities. Again, 
ordinary men understand not, he saith, the wo^d:^ 
empty and hot/i^ ; yes, but they do, just aa well 
as learned men. Wieu they hear named an empty 
vessel, the learned as well as the auleanied mean 
and nnderstand the same thiniE, namely, that there 
is nothing in tt that can be seen : and whether it 
be truly empty, the ploughman and the Sehoolman 
kuowahke. "I might give", he says, *' a hundred 
such like instances." That is true ; a man may 
give a thousand foolish and impertinent instances 
of men Ijpiorant iu such questions of philosophy 
concerning emptiness, body, upwards, and down- 
wards, and the like. But the qneslion is not whether 
8uch and such tenets be tme, but whether such and 
such words can be well defined without thinkuig 
upon the things they signified ; as the Bishop 
thinks they may, when he concludeth with these 
words, " so his proposition is false". 

(A) " His reason, * tliat matter of fact is not ve- 
rified by other men's arguments, but by every 
man's own sense and memory', is likewise maimed 
on both sides, 'Whether we hear such words or 
not, is matter of fact, and sense is the proper 
judge of it ; but what these words do, or ought 
tnily to signiiH^, is not to he judged by sense, but 
by reason." A man is born with a capacity after 
doe time and experience to reason truly ; to which 
capacity of nature, if there be added no discipline 
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at all, yet as far as he reasonetli lie will reason jjo.xsxui. 
tmly ; thong^h by a right discipline he may reason A„i,„^„^ 
trnly in more numerous and various matters. But »;■*- "i«- "»• 
be that bath lijcbted on deceiving or deceived mas- 
ters, that teach for truth all that hath been dic- 
tated to them by their own interest, or bath been 
cried up by other such teachers before tbem> have 
for the most part their natural reason, as &r aa 
concemeth the trnth of doctrine, qnite defaced 
or very much -weakened, becoming changelings 
through the enchantments of words not under- 
stood. This comcth into my mind from this say- 
ing of the Bishop, that matter of fact is not 
verified by Bcnse and memory, but by n.rgnments. 
How is it possible that, without discipline, a man 
should come to think that the testimony of a wit- 
ness, which is the only verifier of matter of fact, 
should consist not in sense and memory, so as he 
may say he saw and remembers the thing done, 
but in ai^uments or syllogisms ? Or how can au 
unlearned man be brought to think the words he 
speaks, ought to signify, when he speaks sincerely, 
anything else but that which himself meant by 
them ? Or bow can any man without learning take 
the question, " whether the sun be no bigger than 
a ball, or bif^cr than the earth", to be a ques- 
tion of fact r Nor do I think that any man is so 
simple, as not to find that to be good which he 
loTCth ; good, I »iy, so far forth, as it makcth htm 
to love it. Or is there anv unlearned man so stu- 
pid, as to think eternity is this present instant of 
time standing still, and the same et«niity to be the 
very next instant after ; and consequently that 
there be so many eternities as there can be ini^tants 
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i!o!!xxxiir. of time supposed ? No, there is scholastic learn' 
. TTT ' required in some measure to make one mad. 
riMiBpoaibn (c) " Thcu for liis assumptioi), it is as defectiic 
as bis proposition, that by these words, sponta- 
neity, &o. men do understand as he conceives, &c. 
No rational man doth conceive a spontaneous ac- 
tion and an indeliberate action to be all one ; 
every indeliberate action is not spontaneouSj &c." 
Not every spontaneous action indeliberate ? Tbis 
I get by i»triviiig to make sense of that which he 
strives to make nonsense. I never thought the 
word spontaneity English. Yet hecnuse he nsed it, 
I make such meaning of it as it would bear, and said 
it " meant inconsiderate proceeding, or nothing". 
And for this my too much officiousuess, I receive 
the reward of being thought by him not to be a 
rational man. I know that in the I^tin of all au- 
thors but Schoolmen, actio spontanea signifies that 
action, whereof there is no apparent cause derived 
further than from the rgent itself; and is in oUl 
things that have sense the same with voluntary, 
whether deliberated or not deliberated. And there- 
fore where he distinguished it from voluntary, I 
thought he might mean indeliberate. But let it 
signify what it will, provided it be intelligible, it 
would make against him. 

((/) " Neither doth deliberation properly signify 
* the considering of the good and evil sequels of 
an action to come' ; but the considering whether 
this be a good and fit menns, or the best and fittest 
means, for obtaining such an end." If the Bishop*s 
words proceeded not from hearing and reading of 
others, hut ft"om his own thoughts, he could never 
have reprehended this definition of deliberation. 
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especially in the matinei' lie dolh it ; for he says, it no. xxxiii. 

iM the coiisideriiiR whether this or tliat be a good ^^^.^^'^ " 

and fit meaus for obtaininc such on end; as if »»« "p«i ih» 
... , ., ■ , , nfaiiopin-iflr. 

con&idcriDgnuetfacra means be good or not, were 

not nil one with considering whether the sequel at 

using those means be good or e\il. 

(e) "Much less doth any luau conceive witli 
T. H. that * deliberation is an net of fancy', not of 
reason, commou to men of discretion with mad- 
men, natural fools, children, and brute beasts". 1 , 

do indeed conceive that deliberation is an act of 
imagination or fancy ; nay more, that reason ami 
understanding also are acts of the iinaginntion»_ 
that is to say, they are imaeinationB. I hnd it so 
by cun^ideriti^ my uwu ratiocination ; and be 
P might tiud it so in his, if he did consider his own 
thoughts, and not speak ojs he does by rote ; by 
rote 1 say, when he disputes ; nnt by rote, when he 
is about those trifles he callcth business ; then 
when he speaks, he tliinks of, that is to say, he 
imagines, his business ; but here he thinks only 
upon the words of other men tliat have gone he- 
tore him in this question, transcribing their con- 
rlusions and arguments, not his own thoughts. 

(/■) " Thirdly, neither doth any understanding 
man conceive, or can conceive, cither * that the 
will is an act of our deliberation' (the understaud- 
ing and the will are two distinct faculties) ; or ' that 
only the last appetite is to be called our will'.** 
Though the understanding and the will were two 
distinct faculties, yet followeth it not that the 
will and the deliberation are two distinct faculties. 
For the whole deliberation is nothing else but so 
many wills alternatively changed, according as a 
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yn. XXXIII. man understnndeth or fancleth the good and eril 
sequels of the thina; conceniing which he delibe- 
rateth whether he shall pursue it, or of the nie«lii 
whether they conduce or not to that end 
ever it be, he seekcth to obtain. So that 
beratioii there be many wills, whereof not any 
the cause of a voluntary action but the last ; ft& 1 
have said before, answering this objection tn nno* 
ther place. ^ 

(g) " ConcGmins; the fourth point we ogrcc, that' 
' he is a free agent, that can do if he will and for- 
bear if he will'. Bat I wonder how this dropped 
from his pen r &c. It may be he will say he can 
do if be will and forbear if he will, but lie carnii 
will if he will." He has no reason to wonder how 
this dropped from ray pen. He. found it in my 
answer No. tii, and has been all this while abont 
to confute it, so lon^ indeed that he had forgot f 
»iid it ; and now again brings another arg:ument 
to prove a man is free to will, which is this: 
"Either the agent can will nnd forbear to will, or 
else he cannot do and forbear to do". There is no 
doubt a man can will one thing or other, and for- 
bear to will it. For men, if tliey be awake, are al- 
ways willing one thing or other. But put the caa^ 
a man has a will to-day to do a certain nclioo to- 
morrow; is he sure to have the same will to-mor- 
row, when he ig to do it ? Is he free to-day, to 
choose to-morrow's will } This is it that is now 
in question, and this argument maketh nothing 
for the affirmative or negative. 

• (A) " But we differ wholly about the fifth point. 
He who conceives liberty aright, conceives both a 

• liberty in the subject', to will or not to will, and 
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a 'liberty to the object* to will this or that, and a xo.xxxiir. 
* liberty from impediment-s'. T. H., by a new way VV^"' 
of his own, cuts off the ' liberty of the subject', as «ian« nioo ii« 
if a stone were free to ascend or descend because 
it hath no outward impediment ; and the ' liberty 
towards the object', as If the needle touched with 
the loadstone were free to point either towards 
the north or towards the south, because there 
is not a barrieado in its way." How does it ap- 
pear, that hv who conceives liberty aright, con- 
ceives a liberty in the subject to will or not to will; 
unless he mean liberty to do if he will, or not to 
do if he will not, which was never denied? Or 
how does it follow, that a stone is as free to ascend 
as descend, unless he prove there is no outward 
impediment to its ascent ; which cannot be proved, 
for the contrary is true ? Or how proveth he, that 
there is no outward impediment to keep that point 
of the loadstone, which placeth itself towards the 
north, from turning to the south? His igno- 
rance of the causes external is not a snfiieient 
argument that there are none. And whereas he 
saith, that according to my definition of liberty, 
" a hawk were at liberty to fly when her wings are 
plucked, but not when they are tied" ; I answer 
that she is not at liberty to fly when her wings are 
tied ; but to say, when her wings arc plucked that 
she wonted the liberty to fly, were to speak im- 
properly and absurdly ; for in that case, men that 
speak English use to say she cannot fly. And for 
his reprehension of my attributing liberty to brute 
oeasts and rivers; I would be glad to know whe- 
ther it be improper langua^, to say a bird or 
beast may be set at liberty from the cage wherein 
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NO.xxxiit. th«y were imprisoned or to say that n river^ whick 

^^^^^^^^^ was stopped^ hath recovered it5 free course ; and 

•low upon (h* how it follows, that ii beast or river recovering llai 

»p««Tj- fi^p^Qm tnust needs therefore *' be capable of sb 

and punishuieiit." ? 

(i) " The reason for the ^xth ]K)int is like the 
former, a phaiitastical or imngiuatlve reason : 
' J low can a man imagine anything to be^rin wthoui 
a cause ; or if it should begin without a cause, 
why it iihould begin ut this time, nither than at 
that timer" He saith tndy, nothing cau 6rgiii 
withnnt a cause, that i» to be ; but it luay Itt^ein to 
act of itself without any other cause. Nothing 
can befr'm without a cause; but nmuy thing8 may 
begin without a necessary cause." He granteth I 
nothing ean begin without ri cause ; and he hatii 
granted formerly that nothing can cause itself. 
Aud now he sailh, it may begin to art of itself. 
The action therefore begiiut to be without any ! 
cause, which he said nothing conld do, contradict- 
ing what he had said but in the line before. And 
for that that he saith, that " ra;ujy things may be- 
gin not without u cause, but without a necessary 
cause" ; it hath been argued before ; and all 
causes have been proved, if cutiix' and sufficient i 
causes, to be necessary. And that which he roj*eat- ' 
etb here, namely, that " a free cause may choos e j 
his time when he will begin to work" ; and thi^H 
" although free tftects cannot be foretold, becntise^ 
they are not certainly predetermined iu their 
causes, yet when the free causes do determine 
themselves, they are of as great certainty as the 
other" ; it has been made appear .■sufficiently before 
that it is but jargon, the w or<ls free cause and tle- 
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ing nothing in tlic mind of man answerable loso.xxxiii. 

(t) '* And now tlint I Imvr answrred T. H.'s ar- *"»• "p^" >*• 
giiments, drawn from Ihc- private conceptions of 
men concerning the sense of words:!, I desire him • 
seriously to examine himself, &r." One of his in- 
terrogatories is this. " whether I find not hy expe- 
rience, that I do many things which I might have 
left nndone if I would". Tliiji question was need- 
less, becanse all the way I have granted him that 
men have liberty to do many things if they will, 
which thfV left undone bfcausc tliev had not the 
will to do them. Another interrogatory is this, 
" whether 1 do not some things without regard to 
the direction of right reason, or serious respect of 
what in honest or prohtablc". This question was 
in vrnHy unless he think himself my confessor. 
Another is, " whether I writ not this defence 
against liberty, only to show I will have n domi- 
nion over my own actions'. To this I answer, 
no : but to show I have uo dominion over my will, 
and this also at his request. Kut all these ques- 
tions serve in this place for nothing else, but to 
deliver bim of a jest he was in labour withal : and 
therefore his last question is, " whether I do not 
sometimes say, ' Oh, what a fool was 1 to do thus 
and tlnis!' or, * Oh, that I had been wise!" or, 
*0h, what a fool was 1 to grow old!" Subtle 
questions, audfullof episcopal gravity ! I would he 
had left out charging mc with hlaAphemoux, dex- 
perafr, (letlrnctiri', and atheistical ophiions. I 
should then have pardoned bini his calling me 
fool ; both because 1 do many things foolishly, and 
because, in this question disputed between us, I 
think he will appear a greater fool than I. 
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NO. xxxi%-. 1"' tf' I^'or tl»P seventh point, that all cventi 
TftiBiLurp' ^"^"^ necessar)- caiises, it is there proved in tb&t 
I Hpty. they have sufficient causes. Fiirtlicr, let us id this 
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place also suppose any event never so casual, as for 
example, the throwing umba-ace upou a pair of 
dice; and see if it must not have been neceasary 
before it was thrown. For, seeing it was thrown, it 
had a beginning, and consequently a suffieient 
cause to produce it ; consisting partly ia tlie dice, 
partly in the outward things, as the posture of the 
parly's hand, the measure of force applied by the 
caster, the posture of the parts of the table, and 
the Hke. In sum, tliere wjis nothing waiitiug tbit 
was necessarily requisite to the produciug- of that 
particular cast ; and consequently, that cast wm 
necessarily throwu. For if it had not been thrown, 
there had wanted somewhat requisite to the throw- 
ing of it; and so the cause had not been sufficient 
In the like manner it may be proved that every 
other accident, how contingent soever it seem, or 
how voluntary soever it be, is produced neeessaxi- 
ly ; which is that J. D. disputes against. Tbc sanw 
also may be proved in this manner. lx!t the cast 
be put for example, of the weather. // in neces- 
sort/, that to-morroiv it shall ram or not rain. 
If therefore it be not necessary it shall rain, it is 
necessary it shall not rain. Otherwise it h uot 
iHTcssary that the proposition, // s/mU rain or it 
shall nut rain, should be true. I know there are 
some that say, it may necessarily be true, that ont 
of the two shall come to pass, but uot singly, that 
it shall rain or it shall not rain. ^Miich is m 
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n»ich as to say, one of them is nccesnary, yet so. xxxiu. 
neither of them is necessary. And tUerelbre, to ^^^g^ ., 
seem to avoid that absurdity, they make a di^stiitc- "t^r 
tton, that neither of them is true detcrmimUey but 
ittiletemuHate, Which distinction either signifies 
no more than this : one of tlmm is true, but we 
know not which, and so the necessity remains, 
though we kuow it not: or if the meaning of the 
distinction be not that, it has no meaning. And 
they might as well have said, one of them is true 
tytyrict't but neither of them tupntulice. 

J. D. {a) " His former proof, that all sufficient 
causes are necirsiary causes, is answered before 
(No. xxxi). (A) .\nd his two instances of casting 
ambs-ace, and raining to-morrow, are altogether 
impertinent to the question no^^ agituted between 
UO} for two reasons. Firstt our present oontrover- 
sy is concerning free actions, which proceed from 
the liberty of man's will : both his ins^Uinces are oi 
contingent actions, which proceed from the inde- 
terminaLion or contingent concnrrence of natural 
causes. First, that there are free actions which 
proceed merely from election, without any out- 
ward necessitation, is a truth so evident as that 
there is a snn in the heavens: and he that doubteth 
of it, may a^ well doubt whether there be a shell 
without the nut, or a stone within the olive. A 
man proportions his time each day, and allots so 
much to his devotions, so much to his study, so 
much to his <lict, so much to his recreations, so 
much to necessary or civil visits, so much to his 
reet ; he who will seek for I know not what causes 
of fill this without binuielf, except that good God 
who hath given him a reasonable soul, may w 
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to.xuM. well seek for a cans* of the Esi-ptian pjraimdf 
amoD^ the crocodiles of Nilas. (c) Sccondlr. for 
mixed actioiisviliich proceed from the concunnenDe 
of free and natural agent*, though they be not 
freCj yet they are not necessarj'. As, to keep my 
former uistODce, a man \va]kin^ throujarh a street 
of a city to do hia occasions, a tile falls from a 
house and breaks his bead. The breaking of his 
head was not necessary, for he did freely choose 
to po tliat way witlioiit any neccTisitation ; neither 
nan it free, for he did not deliberate of that acci- 
dent ; therefore it was contingent, and by wn- 
doubtejl consequence, there are continent actions 
in the world wliich are not firec. Most certainly 
by the concurrence of free causes, as God, the 
good and bad angels, and men, with uatural 
agents, sometimes on purpose and sometimes by 
accident, many events happen, which otherwise 
had never happened ; many effects are produced, 
which othe^^^se had never been pi-oduced. And 
admitting sitrh tilings to be contingent, not neces- 
sarj^ all tbcJr consequent effects, not only imme- 
diate, but mediate, must likewise be contingent, 
that is to say, such us do not proceed from, a con- 
tinued connexion and succession of necessary 
causes ; which is directly contrary to T. H.'s opi- 
nion. 

(ef) "Thirdly, for the actions of brute beasts, 
though they be not tree, though they have not the 
use of reason to restrain their njjpetites from that 
which is sensitively good by the consideration of 
what is rationally good, or what is honest, and 
though their fancies be determined by nature to 
some kinds of work ; yet to think that every indi- 
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vidual action of theirs, and each animal motion ofNo. xxxir. 
theirs, even to the least murmur or gesture, is ^ „\, ' 
bound by the chniii of unalterable necefisity to the kHj- 
extrinsical causes or objects, I sec no ground for 
it. Christ saith, o«(f qf'the.if sparrows doth not fait 
to the trround frithonf your hcatcnhj Father, that 
is, without an influence of power from htm, or ex- 
empted from his disposition ; he doth not say, w hieh 
your heavenly Father casteth not down. Lastly, 
for the natural actions of inanimate creatures, 
wherein there is not the least cx)ncurrencc of any 
free or voluntary agents, the question is yet more 
doubtful. For many things arc called contingent in 
respect of us, because we hnow not the cause of 
them, which really and in themselves are not con- 
tingent, but necessarj'. Also many things are 
contingent iu respect of one single cause, either 
actually hindered, or iu possibility to be hindered, 
which are necessary in respect of the joint concur- 
rence of all collateral causes. («■) But whether 
there be a necessary connexion of all natural causes 
from the begiuuing, so as they must all have con- 
curred as they have done, and in the same degree 
of power, and have been deficient as they have 
been in all eveiits whatsoever, would require a fur- 
ther examination, if it were pertinent to this ques- 
tion of liberty ; bnt it is not. It is sufficient to 
my purpose, to have showed that all elective actions 
arc free from absolute necessity : and moreover, 
that the concurrence of voluutarj- and free agents 
with natural causes, both upon purpose and acci- 
dentally, hath helped them to produce many effects, 
which otherwise they had not produced, and hin- 
dered them from producing many effects, which 
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NO. xxxiv. Otherwise they had produced : uiid that if thtsnt* 
tencutiuu of voltiutary and fr^e a^euts had be«& 
more frequent than it hath been, as without doulrt 
it might have been, many natural evcuts had been 
otherwise thaa they are. And therefore he mtglit 
have spared his iustanoe of casting ambs-ace and 
raining to-morrow. And first, for hU casting 
ambs-ace : if it be thrown by a fair gamester Tvitb 
indifferent dice, it is a mixed action ; the casting 
of the dice is free, but the casting of ambB-ac« is 
contingent. A man may deUberate whether he 
will cast the dice or not; but it were folly to deli- 
berate whether he will cast ambs-ace or not, because 
it is not in his power, unless he be a cheater that 
can cog the dice, or the dice be false dice; aud then 
the contingency, or degree of contingency, ceaseth 
accordingly as the caster hath more or less cxi 
ning, or us the figure or tnukin^ of the dice do: 
incline them to ambis-ace UM^re than to another cast, 
or necessitate them to this cast and no other. 
Howsoever, so far as the cast is free or contingent, 
so far it. is not necessary ; and where necessity 
begins, then: liberty aud contingency tlo cease to be. 
Likewise his other instance of raining or not raining 
to-morrow, is not of a free elective act, nor always 
of a contingent act. In some countries, as they have 
their xfaii venti, their certain winds at set seasons ; 
no they have their certain aud set rains. The 
Ethiopian rains are stippoeed to be the cause of 
the certain inundation of Kilns. In some eastern 
countries they have rain only twice n year, and 
those constant ; which the Scriptures call Me Jbr^ 
mer and the Utter rain. In such places not onljr 
the causes do act determinately and necessarily, 
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but also the determination or necessity of the event no. xxxiv. 
is foreknown to the iiih«bitttots. In our climate, tlie i^Tawit^ 
natural causes celestial and sublunary do not pro- "?■?• 
duce rain so necessarily at set times; neither can we 
say so certainly and infalUbly,ic ^vill raiu to-morrow, 
or it will not rain to-morrow. Nevertheless, it 
may so happen that the causes are so disposed and 
determined, even in our climate, that this propo- 
sition, it will rain to-morrow or it will not raip 
to-morrow, may be necessary in itselt" ; and the 
prognostics, or tokens, may be such in the sky, in 
our own bodies, in the creatures, animate and in- 
animate, as weather glasses, &r., that it may be- 
come probably true to us that it will ruin to-raor- 
mow, or it will not raiu to-morrow. But ordinft' 
rily, it is a contingent proposition to us ; whether it 
be coqtingent also in itself, that is, whether the 
concurrence of the causes were absolutely neces- 
sary, whether the vapours or matter of the rain 
may not yet be dispei*sed, or othemise consumed, 
or driven beyond our coast, is a speculation which 
no way concerns this question. So we see one 
reason why bis two instances are altogether im- 
pertinent ; because they are of actions which arc 
not free, nor elective, nor such as proceed from 
the liberty of man's will. 

*' Secondly, our dispute is about absolute neces- 
sity; his proofs extend only to hypothetical ne- 
cessity. Our question is, whether the coucurreace 
and detennination of the causes were necessary 
before they did concur, or were determined. He 
proves that the eSect is necessary after the causes 
have concurred, and are determined. The fireest 
actions of God or man are necessary, by such » 
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NO. xxxiv. necessity of supposition, and the most coDtineent 
^ Bj^^;.^ cvonts thflt are, m I have showed plainly, No. in. 
wpir- where his instance of auibs-ace is more fuHy an- 

swered. So his proof looks anoilier way from 
bis proposition. His proposition is, ' that the 
casting of anibs-acc wa.s necefisar}- before it was 
thrown". His proof is, that it was necessary when 
it was thrown. Examine nil liis causos over and 
over, and they will not afford him one grrniii of aa- 
tcccdt'iit Jieccssity. The first cause is in tl\e dice: 
true, if they be fake dice there may l)e soniothin^ 
in it ; but then his contingency is destroyed : if they 
he squaae dice, they have no more luclination to 
ambs-ace, than to oinque and quatre, or siuy other 
cast. His second cause is 'the posture of the 
party's hand' ; but what necessity was there that 
he shotild put his hands into such a posture ? None 
ftt all. The third eause is ' the measure of the 
force applied by the caster'. Now for the credit of 
liis cause let him hut name, I will nut say a con* 
vincing reason nor »o much as a probatile reasonjH 
but even any pretence of reason, how the rns-ter 
was necessitated from witliout himself to apply 
just .^o much force, and neither more nor less. If 
he cannot, his cause is desperate, and he may hold 
his peace for ever. His la-H cause is the posture 
of the table. But tell us in good earnest, what 
necessity there was why the caster must throw 
into that table rather than the other, or that th 
dire must fall just upon that part of the tabic, be 
fore the cast wa.s thrown : he that makes these to' 
be necessary causes, I do not wonder if he make 
all effects neces.sary effects. If any one of these 
causes be contingent, it is sufficient to render 
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the east coatiiigent ; and now that they are all so ^•o. xxxn'. 
contingent, yet he •ft-ill needs have the effect to he ^^T^^^T", 
necessary. And so it is when the cast is thrown ; f^T 
but not before the cast was thrown, which he un- 
dertook to prove. Who can blame him for being 
8o angry with the Schoolmen, and their distinctions 
of necessity into absolute and hypothetical, seeing 
they touch his frceliold so nearly ? 

** But though bis iustance of raiiiiug to-morroHr 
be impertincut, as being no free action, yet because 
he triumphs so much lu his arguuicut, I will not 
stick to go a little out of my way to meet a friend. 
For I confess the validity of the reaitoii had I>een 
the same, if he bad riiarle it of a free action, as 
thus : either I nhall Jinis/i this reply to-morrow, 
or I shall not finish this rephj to-iuorrow, i* n ne- 
cessary' proposition. But because he shall not 
eompluiu of auy disadvantage in the alteration of 
his terms, 1 will for once adventure upon his shower 
of mia. And first, 1 readily admit his major, that 
this proposition, either it will rain to-morrow or it 
will not rain to-morrotc, is necessarily true : for of 
two contradictory propositions, the one must of 
necessit)' be true, because no third can be given. 
But his minor, that * it could not be necessarily 
true, except one of the members were necessarily 
tnie', is most false. And so is his proof likewise, 
that ' if neither the one nor the otlier of the mem- 
bers be neces-wrily true, it cannot be affirmed that 
either the one or the other is true*. A conjunct 
proposition may have both parts fake, and yet the 
proposition be true ; as, j/' the shh shine it /« f/wy, is 
a true proposition at midnight. And T. H. con- 
fesseth as much, No. xin. ' If I shall lire 1 shall 
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so. sxxtv, «i/, is a necessary proposition, that is to say, H» 
ucccssary that that proposition should be tnie 
whensoever uttered. But it is uot the necesdcr 
of tlip thing, nor is it therefore necnssary that ifae 
man sho}! live or that the man shall cat'. And w 
T. H. proceeds: * I do uot use to fortify my distinc- 
tioDs nitlt such reason8\ But it seumeth he bttb 
forgotten himself, and is contented with such poor 
fort ifioat Ions. And thongh both jtarts of a disjunc- 
tive ])roposition cannot be false ; because if It be a 
right disjunction, the members arc repugnant, 
whereof one part is infallibly true ; yet vary but thk 
proposition n little to abnte the etlge of the disjunc- 
tions, and you shall find iu that which T. H. saith 
to be true, thnt it ia not the necessity of the thing 
which makes the proposition to be true. As forex- 
anijile, vary it thus : / knotv that either it tcitl rmn 
to-morrow or that it will not rain to-morrote, u a 
true proposition : but it ie uot true that 1 know it 
will rain to-morrow, neither is it true that I Itnow 
it will not rain to-morrow; wherefore the certain 
truth of the proposition doth not prove that either 
of the members is determinately true in present. 
Truth is a conformity of the understanding- to the 
thin^ known, whereof speech is an interpreter. 
If the understanding agree not with the thing, it is 
an error ; if the words ngree not with the tinder- 
fitending, it is a lie. Now the thing known, it ^| 
known either in itself or in its causes. If it be 
known in itself as it is, then we express our ap* 
prehension of it in words of the present tense i as 
the tun is risen. If it be known in its caufie» we 
express oureelves in words of the future tcuse ; as 
to-morrow wilt be an eclipse of the moov. But i 
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we neither know it in itself, nor in its causes, then no. xxxiv, 
there mny be a foundation of truth, but there is no ^,,,gj^., 
such determinate truth of it that we can reduce it t^ij. 
into a true proposition. We cannot say it doth rain 
to-morrow, or it doth not rain to-morrow ; that 
were not only false but absurd. We cannot posi- 
tively say it will rain to-morrow, because wc do 
not know it in its causes, either how they are de- 
termined or that they are detennined. Wherefore 
the certitude and evidence of the disjunctive pro- 
position is neither founded upon that wliich will 
be actually to-morrow, for it is granted that we do 
not know that ; nor yet upon the determination of 
the causes, for then we would not say indiflFerently 
either it will rain or it will not rain, but posi- 
tively it will rain, or positively it will not rain, 
i But it i^ grounded upon an tindeniable principle, 
that of two cculradietory propositions the one 
must necessarily be true, (f) Aud therefore to 
soy, either thix or that wilt infallibly he, hut it is 
not ijet flrtrr/ninrd whether this or that shall be, 
is no such senseless assertion that it deserved a 
tytyrice itipatulice, but an evident truth which no 
man that hath his eyes in his head can doubt of. 

(g) " If all this will not satisfy him, I will give 
one of his own kind of proofs ; that is, au instance. 
That which necessitates all things, according to 
T. H. (No. xi), is the decree of God, or that order 
which is set to all things by the eternal cause. Now 
God himself, who made this necessitating decree, 
was not subjected to it in the making thereof; nei* 
ther was there any former order to oblige the first 
cause necessarily to make such a decree; there- 
fore this decree being an act ad extra, was freely 



txsiv. mmle by God without any necessitatioii. Yet 
^^^^ uevertlieltss this disjunctive proposition is neces- 
pij sarily true: eiifirr God tVd iiuihe Jtnr/t a tiecrer, 

or he did not make such a decree. Again, thoofh 
T. H.'s opiuiou were true, that all events arc ne- 
cessary, and that the whole Christian world are 
dca-ivt'd who helicve that some e\eats are frte 
from uecestiity; yet he will not deny, but if it hid 
been the a:ood pleasure of God, he mig^ht have 
made some causes free from necessity ; scciu.s that 
it neither ar^es any imperfection, nor impHe-s any 
contradiction. Supposing therefore that God had 
made some second eauses free from auv such an- 
tecedent determination to one ; yet the former dis- 
junction would be necessarily true : either this 
free undetermined cause will act after this inaaDer, 
or it will not net after this manner. VMicrefore 
the necessary truth of such a iBsjunctive projwsi- 
tion doth not prove that either of the members of 
the disjunction singly considered, is dcterminately 
true in present ; but only that the one of theni will 
be detenuinately true to-morrow. 

AMMAUVERSIONS UtON THli ANSWER TO NO. XXXIT. 

(a) " Mis former proof, that all sufficient caoBeit 
are necessary causes, is answered before (No. 
xxxi)." When he shall have read my animadver- 
sions upon that answer of his, he will think other- 
wise, whatsoever he will confess. 

(A) " And his two instances of easting ambs-ace, 
and of raining to-morrow, are altogether imperti- 
nent to the question, for two reasons." His first 
reason is, '* because", saitb he, " our present con- 
troversy is conceruinjc free artinns, which pro- 
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ceed from the liberty of man's wUl ; and both his vjo. xxxrv. 
instances are of contiiieeul actions, which proceed . "; ;■ — ' 
from the indeterimnatioii, or coiitiugciit eonciir- *™» "t«" >>- 
rence of unturul causes". He knows that this 
part of my discourse, which beginiieth at No. xxv, 
is no dispute with him at all, hut a bare i^etting 
down of my opinion concerning the natural neces- 
sity of all things ; which is opposite, not only to 
the hberty of will, but also to all continence that 
is not neeessarj'. And therefore these instances 
were not impertinent to my puii>ose ; and if they 
be impertinent to his opinion of the liberty of 
man's will, he does impertinently to meddle with 
them. And yet for all he pretends here, that the 
question is only about liberty of the will ; yet in 
his first discourse (No. xvi), he maintains that 
" the order, beauty, and perfection of the world 
doth require that in the universe shonid bt* agents; 
of all sorts, some neeessai-y, some free, some con- 
tinual". And my purpose here is to show by 
those instances, that those things which we ei^teem 
most contingent are nevertheless necessai^. Be- 
sides, the eomroversy is Tiot whether free actions 
which proceed from the liberty of man*s will, be 
necessary or not ; for I know no action which pro- 
ceedeth from the liberty of man's will. But the 
question is, whether those actions which proceed 
from the man's will, be necessary. Tlie man's will 
is something, but the liberty of bis will is nothing. 
.Again, the question is not whellier contingent nc- 
tiuns which jiroceed from the indetenui nation or 
contingent concurrence of natural causes, (for there 
is nothing that can proceed from iudetemiinatlon), 
bat whether contingent actions be necessary before 
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NO. XXXIV. they be done ; or whether the concurreDce 
^1^^,^ natural causes, when they bapj>eii to concur, were 
•iw ar<B *• not necessitated bo lo happen ; or whether whatoo- 
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■ ever chauceth, be not necessitated so to chance. 
And that they are so necessitated, I have provtd 
already with such arguments as the Bishup, for 
aught I see, cannot answer. For to say, as 
he doth, that *' there arc free actions which pro- 
ceed merely from election, without any outward 
necessitation, is a tnith so evident as that there is 
a sun in the heavtms", is no proof. It is indeed ai 
clear as the sun, that there arc free actions pro- 
ceeding from election ; but that there is electioD 
without any outward necessitation, is dark enougli. 
(c) *' Secondly, for mixed actions, which pro- 
ceed from the concurrence of free and natural 
agents, tlioogh they be not free, yet they are no^ 
necessary, &c." For proof of this he instauceth ffl 
a tile, that falling from a bouse breaks a maxi'i 
head, neither necessarily nor freely, and therefore 
contingently. Not necessarily, "for", saith he, 
" he did freely clioose to go that way without any 
necessitation". Which is as much as takiu§^ the 
question itself for a proof. For what is else the 
question, but whether a man he necessitated to 
choose what he choostth r " Again", saith he, " it 
was not frue, because he did not deliberate whe- 
ther his head should be broken or not" ; and con- 
dndea "therefore it was contingent ; and by un* 
doubted consequence, there are contingent actions 
in the world which are not free". This is true, 
and denied by none; but he should have proved, 
that such contingent actions are not antecedently 
necessary by a concurrence of natural causes ; 
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though a little before he grantcth they are. For no. sxxiv. 
whatsoever is produced by a coucurrenre of natural ^^^^^ 
causL'S, was antecedently determined iu the cause "iBM-i^i *• 
of such concurrence, though, as he calls it, contin- 
gent concurrence ; not perceiving that concurrence 
and contijigenl concurrence arc all oni', and CTip- 
pose a continued connection and succession of 
causes which make the effect necessarily fUture. 
So that hitherto he hath proved no other contin- 
gence than that which in ucceHsar)'. 

(rf) " Thirdly, for the actions of brute beasts, 
&c, to think each animal motion of theirs is 
bound by the chain of unalterable necessity, I see 
no ground for it." It maketh nothing against the 
_ truth, that he sees no ground for it. 1 have i)oiuted 
I out the ground in my former discourse, and am 
not bound to find him eyes. Me himself immedi- 
ately citcth a jilace of Scripture that proveth it, 
where Christ snith, oue of these sparroics doik not 
fall to the ground without your heavenltf Father ; 
which place, if there were no more, were a suffi- 
cient ground for the assertion of the necessity of 
all those changes of aiumal motion in biiYls and 
other living creatures, which seem to us so uncer- 
tain. But when a man is dizzy with ittjitteuer 
of puivrr, elicit acts, penmssite will, hypotheti- 
cal necesiity, aud the iUte unintelligible terms, the 
ground goes from him. By and by after he eon- 
fessetb that " many things are called contingent 
in respect of us, because we know not the cause of 
them, which really and iu themselves are not con- 
tingent^ but necessary" ; and errs therein the other 
way ; for he says in effect, that many things are, 
which are not ; for it is all one to say, they are not 
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KO. XXXIV. coDtingfut, and they are not. lie should ha\e 
said, there be many things, the necessity of whoir 



oui eoutingence we cannot or do not know. 
*'^'' (e) " But whether there be a necessary connex- 
ion of alt natural causes from the be^nntng, so u 
they must all have concurred as they have done. 
&c, would require a i^irther examination, if it were 
pertinent to this question of liberty ; but it la not. 
It is sufficient to my purpose to have showed, Sic." 
If there be a necessary connexion of all natural 
causes from the beginning, then there is ito don|^ 
hut tliat all things happen necessarily^ which is 
that that I have all this while maintained. But 
whether there be or no, he says, it requires a 
further examination. Hitherto therefore he Icnons 
Jiot whetlier it he tnie or no, and consequently all 
his iirguDients hitherto have been of no effect, uor 
hath he showed anything to prove, what he pur- 
posed, that clectiTc actions are not iiecejisitatecL 
And whereas a little before he says, that to ray ar- 
guments to prove that sufficient causes are neces- 
sary, he hath already answered ; it seemeth he di&- 
trusteth his own answer, and answers ajarain to the 
two instances of casting ambs-ace, and rahti^g or 
not raittinjT to-morrow ; but brings no other ar- 
gument to prove the cast thrown not to be nect's-J 
sarily thrown, but this, that he does not deliberate" 
wliether he shall throw that cast or tiot. Which 
argument may perhaps prove that the casting of it 
proceedeth not from free will, but proves not any-^H 
thing tu?aiii8t the antecedent necessity of it. jVnd" 
to prove that it is not necessary that it should rain 
or not rain to-morrow ; after telling us that the 
Ethiopian rains cause the inundation of Nilus; 
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that ill some eastern countries tbcy have raiiiNo.xxxiv. 
only twice a year, which the Scripture, he saith, ^J,„,j^„~' 
calleth the former and the latter ram; (I thought »'""• "t** «»" 
he had known it by the experienee of some travel- ' 
lers, but I see he only gatheretli it from that 
phra.se in Scripture of former and latter rain); \ 
say, after lie has told us this, to prove that it is not 
necessary it should rain or not rain to-morrow he 
saith that "in our climate the natural causes, 
celestial and sublunar)', <lo not produce rain so ne- 
cessarily at set times, as in the eastern countries ; 
neither can we say no certainly and infallibly, it 
will rain to-inorrow, or it will not rain to-mor- 
row". By this arjcnment a man may take the 
height of the Bishop'8 logic. *' In our climate the 
natural cause.>s do not produce rain »o necessarily 
at set times, as in some eastern eonutries. ITiere- 
fore they do not produce rain necessarily in our 
climate, then when they do produce it". And 
again, " we cannot say so certainly and infallibly, 
it will rain to-morrow or it will not rain to-mor- 
row ; therefore it is not necessary either that it 
should rain, or that it should uol rain to-morrow" : 
as if nothing were necessary the necessity whereof 
we know not. Another reason, he saith, why my 
instances are impertinent, is because " they extend 
only to an hN^iothetical necessity", that is, that the 
necessity is not in the antecedent causes ; and 
thereupon ehallengeth me for the credit of my 
cause to name some reason, " how the raster was 
necessitated from without himself to apply just so 
much force to the cast, and neither more nor leas ; 
or what necessity there was why the CASter must 
throw into that table rather than the other, or 
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NO. xx\iv. that the dice must tall jost upon that part of tbfl 
table, before the cast was thrown". Here agmin, 
from our iguorance of the pniticular causes that 
concurring make the necessity he inferrclh, that 
there nas no such necessity at all ; which indeed 
is that which hath hi all this question deceived 
him, and all otlier men that attribute events to 
fortune. But I suppose he will not deuy thai 
ovent to be necesgary, where all tlie causes of the 
cast, nnd their concurreure, and the cause of that 
concurrence are foreknown, and mi^ht be told 
him, though I cannot tell him. Seeing therefore 
God foreknows them all, the cast was uecessary; 
and that from antecedent causes from eternity; 
which is no hypothetical necessity. 

And whereas to my ai^ument to prove, tbit 
'raining to-morrow if it shall then rain, and not 
raining to-morrow if it shall then not rain', wm 
therefore necessary, because ' otherwise this di»- 
juoctive proposition, it shall rain or not rain u>< 
morrow, is not necessary', he answereth that *'§ 
conjunct proposition may have both parts* false, and 
yet the proposition be true ; as, if the sun shine it 
is day, is a true proposition at midnight'*: what 
has a conjunct proposition to do with this in ques- 
tion, which is disjunctive? Or what he the parts 
of this proposition, if the «nh n/tiHe, it is day P 
It is not made of two propositions, ns a disjunctive 
is; but is one simple proposition, namely, this, iJlie 
iihhittg of the mm is day. Either he has no logic 
at all, or thinks they have no reason at all that 
are his readers. But he has a trick, he saith, to 
abate the edge of the disjunction, by var)'ing the 
proposition thus. '■ I Itnow that it iriif rain to mor- 
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row, or thai it teili not rain fo-morrow, is a true no. xxxiv. 
proposition" ; and yet saitli he, " it is neither true ^^^^^ ' 
thai I know it will rain to-morrow, neither is it"o>»«»«>i^ 
true that I know it will not ram to-morrow . 
What childish deceit, or childish ignorance is this ; 
when he is to prove that neither of the members 
is determinately true in a disjunctive proposition, 
to bring for iustauce a proposition not disjunc- 
tive? It had been disjunctive if it had gone thus, 
/ itHotv that it will rain to-fuorrow, or I hnow that 
it will not rain to-morrow ; but then he had cer- 
tainly known determinately oue of the two. 

(/) " And therefore to say, either this or that 
will infallibly be, but it is not yet determined 
whether this or that shall be, is no such senseless 
assertion that it deserved a tytyrice tupatulice". 
But it is a senseless assertion, whatsoever it de- 
serve, to say that this proposition, it shall rain or 
not rain, is true iitdetertttincdty, and neither of 
them true determinedly : and little better, as he 
h:ith now qualified it, " that it will iufatlibly be, 
though it be not yet determined whether it shall 
be or no". 

{g) " If all this will not satisfy him, I will give 
him one of his own kimU of proof, that is, an in- 
stance. That which necessitates all things, accord- 
ing to T. H. w the decree of God, fiic." His in- 
stance is, " that God himself made tliis necessita- 
ting decree, and therefore this decree, being an act 
ad extra, wna freely made by God, without any 
nccessitation". I do believe the Bishop himself 
believeth that all the decrees of God have been 
from all eternity, and therefore he will not stand 
■to this, that God's decrees were ei-er made : for 
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NO.Xxxrv. whatsoever hath been made, hath had a beginning. 
' Besides, Cod's decree is bis will ; and the Bisboji 
bath said formerly, that the will of God is God, the 
justice of God, God, &e. If therefore God made a 
decree, acrordini^ to the Bishop's opinion God 
made himself. By which we may see, what fine 
t4iuft' it is that pnx'cedeth from disputing of 
iiicnmprehensibles. A^aiu he says, *' if it had 
beea the good plcai^ure of God, he might hare 
made some causes free from necessity ; seeing that 
it neitlier argues any imperfection, nor implies any 
contradiction". If God had made either causes or 
effects free from necessity, he had made them free 
from his own prescience; which had been imper- 
fectiou. Perhaps he will say, that in these words of 
his, the decree, beia^ nn act ad e.rfra, teas freely 
made by God, I take no notice of that act ad 
fixtrn, as being too hot for my fingers. Therefore 
now I take notice of it, and say that it is ueitbei 
Latin, nor English, nor sense. 

NO. xxxv. 

T. H. The last thing, in which also consisteth 
whole controversy, namely, tliat there is no such 
thing as an agent, which, when all things requisite 
to action arc present, can nevertheless forbear to 
produce it, or (which is all one) that there is na 
such thing as freedom from necessity; is easily iu 
ferred. from that which hath been before alleged. 
For if it be an agent, it cnii work ; and if it work, 
there is nothing wanting of what is requisite, to 
produce the action ; and consequently the cmuse of 
the action is sufficient i juid if sufficient, then also 
necessary, as hath been proved before. 
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J. D. "I wonder that T. H. should coufcss, no.xxxv. 
that the whole weight of this t-outroversy doth 
rest upon this proposition: ' that there is no suuh 
thing; us nn agent, which, when all things requisite 
to artion are present, can iievertlieless forbear to 
act" ; and yet bring nothing hut such poor bull- 
rushes to support it. {a) ' If it be au agent', saith 
he, * it can work" ; what of this ? A pogse ad 
ease nan valet argiimrntitm: from can icork tit wilt 
work, is a weak iufereuee. And from will work 
to doth work upon nhaolute necessity, is another 
gross inconsequence. He proceeds thus : ' if it 
work, there Is nothing wanting of what is requi- 
site to produce the action'. True, there wants 
nothing to produce that which is produced; but 
there may want much to produce that which was 
intended. One horse may pull his heart out, and 
yet not draw the coach whither it should be, if he 
want the help or concurrence of his fellows. * And 
consequently', snith he, ' the cause of the action is 
sufficient'. Yes, sufficient to do what it doth, 
though perhaps with much prejudice lo itself; but 
not always sufficient to do what it should do, or 
what it would do. As he that begets a monster, 
should beget a man, and would beget a man if he 
could. The last link of his argument follows : 
(A)* and if sufficient, then also necessary'. Stay 
there ; by his leave, there is no necessarj' connexion 
between sufficiency and efficiency ; otherwise God 
himself should not be all-sufficient. Thus his ar- 
gument is vanished. But I will deal more favour- 
ably with him, and grant hiin all that which he 
labours so much in vain to prove, tliat every effect 
in the world hath sufficient causes ; yea more, 



THE QUK8TION8 CONCERNINQ 

iNo. 3CXXV. that sappoBing the (lettrmiiiation of the free and 
TiMD«hmi( (contingent causes, every effect in the world is ne- 
'^ ceaaary. (r) But all this will not advantage bta 

cause the black of a bean : for still it amounts bnt 
to an hypothetical necessity, and differs as much 
from that absolute necessity, which he maintains, 
as a gentleman who travels for his pleasure, difTen 
from a bauiahed nuin, or a free subject from ■ 
slave." 

ANIUA DVD UNIONS UPON tHU ANSWER TO NO. XXXV. 

(a) " * If it be an agent.' saith he, ' it can work*. 
What of this r A posse ad este non tmlet argth 
mentttm; from can work to will work, is a weak 
inference. And from mil work to ^/olA work 
upon absolttie necessity, is anotlier gross iucoo- 
sequence." Here he lins gotten a junt advantage; 
for I should have said, if it be an ngent it wurketh, 
not it con work. But it tn an advantage which 
pro6teth little to his cause. For if I repeat tof 
argument again iti this manner: that which is 
an ogi?nt, worketh ; that which worketh, wanteth 
nothing requisite to produce the action or the 
effect it produceth, and consequently is thereof a 
sufficient cause ; and if a sufficient (.-ause, then also 
a necessary cause : his answer will he nothing to 
the purpose. For whereas to these words, * that 
which worketh, wanteth nothing requisite to pro- , 
(luce the action or the effect it produceth,' be aii<^| 
swereth, " it is true, but there may want much to" 
produce that which was intended", it is not con- 
trary to any thing that I have said. For t never 
maintained, that whatsoever a man intendeth, is ne- 
cessarily performed : but thi!>. whatsoever a man 
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performeth, is necessarily performed, and what he no.xxxv, 
intendeth, necpssarily intended, and that from ' """^ 
causes antecedent. And therefore to say, as he ■ .«« upon iiw 
dolh, that the cause is sufficient to do what it doth, "'•'*f"^'y- 
but not always sufficient to do what a man should 
or would do> is to t>ay the same that I do. For 1 
say not, that the caiLse that bringeth forth a mon- 
ster, is sufficient to bring forth a man ; but that 
every cause is sufficient to produce only the effect 
it produceth ; and if sufficient, then also neces- 
sarj-. 

(A) " * And if sufficient, then also necessary'. 
Stay there ; by his leave, there is no necessary con- 
nexion between sufficiency and efficiency ; other- 
wise God himself should not be all-sufficient." All- 
sufficiency signifieth no more, when it is attri- 
buted to God, than omnipotence; and omnipo- 
tence signifieth no more, than the power to do all 
thin^ thut he will. But to the production of 
any thing that is produced, the will of God is 
as requisite as the rest of his power aud suffi- 
ciency. And consequently, his all-sufficicuoy sig- 
nifictlt not a sufficiency or power to do those 
things he will not. But he will deal, he says, so 
favourably with me, as to grant roe all this, which 
I labour, he saith, so much in vain to prove: and 
adds, (e) " But all this will not advantnge his cause 
the black of a beau ; for still it amounts but to au 
hypothetical necessity". If it prove no more, it 
proves no necessity at all ; for by hypothetical ne- 
cessity he means the necessity of this proposition, 
the ejf'ccl <*, then when it i» ; whereas necessity is 
only said truly of somewhat in ftiture. For n*. 
eeasanj is that which cannot possibly be other- 
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wis«; una 2>osxibiiity is always understooc 
future time. But se«iug he grantetU so favourabN 
that sufficient causes are necessary causes, I shall 
easily conclude from it, that whatsoever tha*p 
caitsea do caune, are necessary antecedently. F 
if the necessity of the thing produced, when pre? 
duced, be iu the same instant of time with the ex- 
istence of it8 immediate cause ; then also thai 
immediate cause waij in the same instant with 
the cause by which it was immediately produced ; 
the sauie may be said of the cause of this cause, 
and so backward eternally. From whence it will 
follow, that all the connexion of the causes of 
any effect from the beginning of the world, were 
altogether existent in one and the same instant; 
and coD»equeutly, all the time from the beginniitg 
of the world, or from eternity to this day, is but 
one instant, or a nunc staus : which he knows b 
this time h not ho. 

so. XXXVI. 

T.JI. And thus you see how the inoonvenien 
ces, which he objecteth must follow upon the hold 
ing of necessity, are avoided, and the necessity 
itself demonstratively proved. To wluch I could 
add, if I thought it good logic, the inconvenience 
of denying necessity ; as that it destroys both the 
decrees and prescience of God Almighty. For what- 
soever God hath purposed to bring to pass by man 
as an instrument, or foreseeth shall come to pass, ^d 
a man, if he have liberty, such as he affinneth from " 
necessilation, might frustrate and make not to , 
come to pass: and God should either not fore-fl 
know it and not decree it, or he should foreknow ^ 
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aucb thing:s shall be as shall never be, and decree no. xxxvi. 
that which shall never come to pass. ^ '~. 

J. D, " Thus he hath laboured in vaiu to sa- npi?. 
tisfy my reasons, and to prove his own assertion. 
But for demoustratiou, thei-e in nothing like it 
among his arguments. Now he saith, (a) he could 
add other arguments, if he thought it good Ic^ic. 
There is no impediment in logic, why a man may 
not press his adversary with those absurdities 
which flow from his opinion; ar^ttmenhtm dticens 
ad hupossibiie or ad abAHrdum, is a good form of 
reasoning. But there is another reason of his 
forbearance, though he be loath to express it. 
Haret lateri l^thalis arundo. The arguments 
drawn from the attributes of God do stick so close 
in the sides of his cause, that he hatb no mind tu 
treat of that subject. By the way, take notice of 
his own confession, that 'he could odd other rea- 
sons, if he thought it good logic'. If it were pre- 
determined in the outward causes, that he must 
make this very defence and no other, how could it 
be in his power to add or subtract any thing : just 
as if a blind man should say in earnest, / could tee 
if J had mine eyes ? Truth often breaks out whilst 
men seek to smother it. {b) But let us view his ar- 
gument : ' if a man have liberty from necessitation, 
he may frustrate the decrees of God, and make his 
prescience false*. First, for the decrees of God, 
this is his decree that man should be a free agent ; 
if he did consider God as a most simple act, 
without priority or posteriority of time, or any 
composition ; he would not conceive of tus decrees, 
us of the laws of the Medes and Persians, long 
since enacted and passed before we were born, but 
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NO. XXXVI. as coexistent with ourselves, and with 

which we do by virtue of those decrees. Deciwl 
and attributes are but notions to help the vreak- 
ness of our understanding; to conceive of God. Tldf 
decrees of God are God himself, and therefore 
justly said to be before the foundation of the world 
■was laid : aud yet coexistent witli ourselves, he- 
cau£c of the infinite and eternal being of God. The 
sum » this, the decree of God, or God hunselH 
etenially, constitutes or ordains all effects whick^ 
come to pass in time, according to the distinct 
natures or capacities of his creatures. An eteff 
nal ordination is neither past nor to come, bat 
always present. So free actions do proceed ai 
well from the eternal decree of God, as necossary j 
and from that order which he hatli ^et in the 
world. 

" As the decree of God is eternal, so is hit^ 
knowledge. And therefore to sjwak truly aai 
properly, there is neither fore-knowledge uor afteri 
knowledge in him. The knowledge of God com* 
prebends all times in a point, by reason of the emi- 
neuce and virtue of its infinite perfection. And yet 
1 confess, that tfais^ is culled fure-knowledge in re* 
spect of us. But this forc-knowled^ doth produce M 
no absolute necessity. Thinjrs arc not therefore, 
because they are foreknown ; but therefore they arOj 
foreknown, because they shall come to pass. If anj 
thing should come to pa.ss otherwise than it doth) 
yet God's knowledge could not be irritated by it ; 
jbr then he did not know that it should come to 
as now it dotli. Because every knowledge 
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pass, 

of vision necessarily presupposeth its object, God 

did know that Judos should betray Christ ; bi 
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Judas was not necesfiitated to be a trutor by God's no. xxxvi. 
knoxvlulge. If Judas had not betrayed Christi 
then God had uot forc-kuown that Judas should 
betray liini. The case is this : a watchnmn standing 
on. the stccplc's-top, as it is the use iii Germany, 
gives notice to thera below, who sec no such 
thiugs^ that company are coming, and bow many ; 
liis prediction is most certain, for he sees them. 
What a vain correction were it for one below to say, 
what if they did not come, then a certain predic- 
tion may fail. It may be urged, that there is ft 
difference between these two cases. In this case, the 
coming is present to tlie watchman ; but that which 
God fore-knows, la future. God knows what shall 
be ; the watchman only knows what is. I answer, 
that this makes no difference at all in the case, by 
reason of that disparity which is between God's 
knowledge and ours. As that coming is present 
to the watchman, which is future to them who are 
below : so all those things which are future to us, 
are present to God, because his infinite and eternal 
knowledge doth reach to the future being of nil 
agents and events. Thus much is plainly acknow- 
ledged bvT. H. No. XI : that ' forc-kuowledge is 
knowledge, and knowledge depends on the exis- 
tence of the things known, and not they on it'. To 
conclude, the prescience uf Gud duth not make 
things more necessary than the production of the 
things themselves ; but if the agents were free 
agents, tlie production of the things doth not make 
the events to be absolutely necessar)', hut only upon 
supposition that the causes were so determined. 
God's prescience proveth a uece-ssitj' of infallibility, 
but not of Hutecedent extrinsical determination to 
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ICD. XXXVI. oue. If niiy event should not come to pass, God 
j^g" ^ did uever foreknow that it would come to pt& 

For every kuuwiedgf; necessarily prcsupposetii in 

object. 

AMUADVERSIOSS UfON TUB ANSWER TO NO. \XX\t. 

(fl) " *He could add', he saith, 'other argTimeiiL% 
if he thought it good logic,' &c. There ia no im-fl 
pediment in logic, why a man may not press his 
adversary with those absurdities which flow from 
his opinion." Here he misrecltes my -words; 
which are, * I could add, if I thought it good 
logic, the inconvenience of dcuyiug necessity ; as 
that it destroy.s both the decrees and prescience 
of God Almighty-'. But he makes mc say I could 
add other arguments ; then infers, that there is no 
impediment iu logic, why a man may not press his 
adversary with the absurdities tliat flow from his 
opinion, because nrgamentum thirtnix at/ imposni- 
bile is a good fonn of reasoning ; making no dif- 
ference between airAi/rr/i7r>.t, which are impossibiU- M 
ties, and iiiconveNitiices, which arc uotonly pos-sible 
but frequent. And though it be a good form of 
reasoning to argue from absurdities, yet it ia no 
good form of reasoning to argue from ioconve* 
niences ; for inconvenience may stand well enough 
with truth. 

(A) " But let us view his aignnient : * If a man 
have libeity from ueccssitation, he may frustrate 
the decrees of (Jod, and make his prescience false'. 
This is his decree, that man r-hould be a free agent. 
If he did consider God as a most simple act, with- 
out priority or posteriority of time, or any compo- 
sition, he would not conceive of his decrees as 
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long siuco enacted, but as coexisteut with our- no. xxxvi. 
selves". Here again be would have me conceive ^ntanjlit." 
eternity to be nunc statts. that is, an instant of""°»''p«'"'" 
time, oud that instant of time to be God ; which 
neither he nor I can conceive, nor can without 
impiety say, as he doth here, that tlie decrees of 
God are God. In which consisteth all the rest of 
his answer to this Number, saving that he putteth 
in sometimes, that " the foreknowledge of God 
producetli not necessity", which is granted him ; 
but that anything can t>e foreltnown which shall 
Dot necessarily come to pass, which was not grant- 
ed, he proveth no otherwise than by his assertion, 
" that every instant of time is God"; which is 
denied him. 



NO. xxxvir. 

T. II. This is all that hath come into my mind 
touching this qnesttou, since 1 last considered it. 
And I bnmbiy beseech your Lordship to communi- 
cate it only to J. D. And so praying God to 
prosper your Lordship in all your designs, I take 
leave, aud am, my most noble and obliging Lord, 
Your most bumble servoiU, 

T. \\. 

J. D. *' He ja very careful to have this discourse 
kept secret, as appears hi this section, and in the 
xivth aud xvth sections, [f his answer had been 
kept private, I had saved the labour of a reply. 
But bearing that it was communicated, I thought 
myself obliged to vindicate both the truth aud my- 
self. I do not blame him to be cautious; for in 
truth, this assertion is of desperate consequence, 
and destructive to piety, policy, and morality. 
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(a) If he had desired to bnve it kept secret,' 
way had bfcu to have kept it secret himself. It 
will not suffice to say, as No. xiv, that ' truth is 
truth': This is the common plea of all meu. 
Neither is it s«ffinie»it for him to say, ns No. xv, 
that * it was desired by me', long^ before that he 
had discovered his opinion by word of month. 
And my desire was to let some of my noble friends 
see the weakness of his grountls, and the perni- 
cious consequences of that opinion. (A) But if he 
think that this ventilation of the questtou between 
us two may do hurt, tnily I hope not. The edge 
of his discourse is so abated, that it cannot easil 
hurt any rational man, who is not too much po, 
sessed with prejudice. 
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ANlMADVEItSIOKS UPOV TUB ANSWER TO NO. XXXVll. 

In this place I said nothing, but that I would 
have my Lord of Newcastle to communicate it 
only to the Bishop. And in his answer he saySi ■ 
(«) " if I had desired to have it kept secret, the 
way had been to have kept it secret myself. My 
desire was, it should not be communicated by my 
Lord of Newcastle to all men indifferently. But 1 
barred not myself fi'om showing it privately to my 
friends ; though to publish it was never my inten- 
tion, till now provoked by the uncivil triumphing 
of the Bishop in his own errors to my disadvan- 
tage. 

(A) " But if he think that this ventilation of the 
question may do hurt, tnily I hope not. The edge 
of his discourse is so abated, that it cannot easily 
hurt any rational man, who is not loo much pos- 
sessed with prejudice." It is confidently said ; but 
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■not very pertinently to the hurt I thought might No.xxxvir. 
proceed from a discourst; of this nature. For I ^„,^„r. 
never tliouglit it could do hurt to a rational man, ^"7"-?™'','* 
but only to such meu as cannot reason in those 
points which are of difficult contemplation. For a 
I'Ationnl lunn will say with hiumclf, //fry whom 
God wiU bring to a hfexxed mid happy eud, those 
he will put into an hnmble, pious, and righteous 
way ,* and of those whom he wiU destroy, he will 
harden, the heart.t : and thercu|>on cxaniiuing him- 
self whether he be in such a way or not, the 
examination itself would, If elected, be a necessary 
cause of working out his salvation with fear and 
trembling. But the men who I thought might 
take hurt thereby, are such as reason erroneously, 
saying with themselves, \f J nhall he navcd, I shall 
be saved whether I walk uprightly or no: aiid 
consequently thereunto, shall behave themselves 
n^h^eutly, and pursue tlie pleasant way of the 
sins they are iu love with. Which inconvenience 
is not abated by this discourse of the Bishop ; be- 
cause they understand not the grounds he goeth 
on, of nunc staiis^ motns prima primi, elicit acts, 
imperate act*, and a great many other such uuin- 
telligible words. 

NO. XXXVlll. 

T. H. Postscript. Arguments seldom work on 
men of wit and learning, when Uiey have once en- 
gaged themselves in a contrary opinion. If any- 
thing do it, it is the shewing of them the causes of 
their errors, which is this. Hous men attribute to 
God Almighty, for honour soke, whatsoever they see 
is honourable in the world, as seeing, hearing, wUl- 

rri 
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XTiit ing, knowing, justice, wisdom, Sic. : but deny liira 
such poor thiD)^ as eyes, ears, brains, and other 
organs, without which we worms neither have oof 
can conceive such faculties to be : and so far tbejf 
do well. Rnt whrn they dispute of God's aetiou 
philosophically, then they consider them a^ain aa _ 
if he had such faculties, and in that manner a^ we| 
have tbcm. This is not well ; and thence it is they 
fall into so many difficulties. We oug-ht not to dis- 
pute of God's nature ; he is no fit subject of our 
philosophy. True reli^on consUteth in obedience 
to Christ's lieutenants, and in giving GJod sucb 
honour, both in attributes and actions, ns they in j 
their several lieutenancies shall ordain. 1 

J. D. " Though sophistical captions do seldom 
work on men of wit and leannug, because hi/ con- 
giant r/se they hare their Jiense/f exercised to dit- 
cern hotk good and evil (Heb. v. 14), yet (a) 
solid and substantial reasons work sooner upon 
them than upon weaker judgments. The more 
exact the balance is, the sooner it discovers the 
real weight that is put into it ; especially if the 
proofs be proposed without passion or oppo^tion. | 
Let sophisters and seditious orators a])ply them- 
selves to the many-headed multitude, because they 
despair of success with men of wit and teaming. 
Thos.e whose gold is true, are not afraid to have it 
tried by the touch. Since the former way liath 
not succeeded, T. H. hath another to shew as the 
causes of our errors, which he hopes will prove 
more snccessfiil. When he sees he can do no 
good by sight, he seeks to circumvent us under 
colour of courtesy : Fixhifa dtdre eaait, roiurrem 
dum decipit auceps. As they who behold them- 
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selves in a glass, take the right hand for the left, no.xxxviii 
and the left for the right (T. H. knows the com- ^' y "f^ 
parison) ; so wc take our own errors to be truths, "f^f- 
and other men'st truths to be errors. (A) If we be 
in an error in this, it is such an error as we sucked 
from nature itself, such an error as is confirmed in 
us by reason and experience, such an error as God 
himself in his sacred Word hath revealed, such an 
error as the Fathers and Doctors of the Church in 
all ages have delivered, such un error wherein we 
have the concurrence of all the best philosophers, 
both natural and moral, such an error as bringcth 
to God the glory of justice, and wisdom, and good- 
ness, and truth, such an error us renders men more 
devout, more pious, more iudustrious, more hum- 
ble, more penitent for their sins. Would he have 
us resign up all these advantages, to dance blind- 
fold after his pipe ? No, he persuades us loo much 
to our loss. But let us sec nbat is the imaginary 
cause of our imaginary error. Forsooth, because 
' we attribute to God whatsoever is honourable in 
the world, as seeing, bearing, willing, knowing, 
justice, wisdom; but deny him such poor things as 
eyes, ears, brains ; and so far, he saith ' we do well.' 
He hath reason, for since we are not able to con- 
ccive of Go<l as he is, the readiest way we have, is 
by removing all that imperfection from God, which 
is in the creatures; so we call him infinite, im- 
mortal, independent : or by attributing to him all 
those perfections which are in the creatures, after 
a most eminent manner ; so we call him best, 
greatest, most wise, most just, most holy, (c) But 
saith he, ' Wheu they dispute of God's acdous 
philosophically, then they consider them again, 
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wo.ixxvrri as if be had snoh faculties, and in that manner ts 
\vc have them*. 

" And is this the cause of our error r TTbI 
were strange indeed; for they who dispute pViloso- 
phtcally of God, do iieitlier ascribe faculties to tun 
in that maimer that we have them, uor yet do they 
nttrihute any proper facalties at all to God. (iod's 
undt-rstanding and his will is his very esseucr, 
which, for the eniiiiency of its tufinite perfection, 
doth perform all those things alone in a most 
transcendant manner, which reasonable creatures > 
do perform imperfectly by distinct faculties. Thus 
to dispute of God with modesty and reverence, 
and to clear the Deity from the imput-ation of ty- 
ranny, injustice, and dissimulation, which none do 
throw upon God with more presnmption than 
those who are the patrons of absolute necessity, is 
both comely and Christian. ^j 

" It is not the desire to discover the original of ^f 
supposed error, which draws them ordinarily into 
the.se exclamations against those who dispute of 
llie Deity. For some of themselves dare anato- 
mize God, and publish his eternal decrees with as 
much confidence, as if they had been all their lives 
of his cabinet council. But it is for fear lest those 
pernicious consequences which flow from that doc- 
trine essentially, and reflect in so high a degree ] 
npon the supreme goodness, should be laid open to ] 
the view of the world ; just as the Turks do first 
establish a false religion of their owti devising, and 
then forbid all men upon pain of death to dispute 
npon religion ; or as the priests of Moloch, the 
abomination of the Ammonites, did make a noise 
with their timbrels all the while the poor infants 
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were passing' tlirougli Uie fire in Tophet, to keep no.xxxviii 
their pitiful cries from the ears of their parcuts. ,j^^ .^ 
So ((/) they make a noise with their deelaiiialions »pir 
ai^atnst those who dare dispute of the nature of 
God, that is, who dare ^^et forth his justice, and his 
goodness, and his truth, and his philanthropy, 
only to deaf the ears and dim the eyes of the 
Christian world, lest they should hear the lament- 
able ejulatious and hcwliugs, or see that rueful 
spectacle of millions of souls tormented for ever- 
more (e) in the flames of the true Tophet, that is, 
hell, only for that which, according to T. H.'s 
doctrine, was never in their power to shun, but 
which they were ordered and inevitably necessi- 
tated to do, only to express the omnipotence and 
dominion, and to satisfy the pleasure of Him, who 
is in truth the Father of all mercies, and the God of 
all consolation, (y) Tkh i» life eternal {^\\\ 
our Saviour), to know the only true Cod, and 
desus Christ whom he hath sent (John xvii. 3.). 
Pure relijrioa, and timUjiU-d h-fare God and the 
Father^ is thix, to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their qjfticiion, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world, saith St. James (James i. 27.)» 
Fear (lod and keep his comma Hdmeuix; for this is 
the whole dnty of wan, saith Solomon (Eccle^. 
xii. 13.). But T. l\. hath found out a more com- 
pendious way to heaven : ' True religion*, saith he, 
* con.«isteth in obedience to Christ's lieutenants, and 
giving God such honour, both iu attributes and 
actions, as they in their several lieutenancies shall 
ordain'. That is to say, he of the religion of every 
Ckistian country where you come. To make the 
civil magistrate to be Christ's lieutenant upon 



NO.xxxviii earth, for matters of religion, and to make him to 
^',~„^\„_ ' he supreme judge iu all coutroversies, whom *n 

•• "i-x'th" raust obev» is a doctrine so stranee, and such an 

uncouth phrase to Cliristmn ears, that I shomd 
have missed his meaning, but that I consulted with 
his book, Dt? five, c. xv. sect. 16, and c. x vii. sect. 
28. What if the magistrate shall be no Christian 
himself f What if he shall command contrary to 
the law of God or nature r MriH u»e ohe// hiai 
rather than God? (Acts iv. 19.) Is the ci^nl ma- 
gistrate become now the only ground and pillar of 
truth ? 1 demand then, why T. H. is of a dif- 
ferent mind from his sovereign, and from the laws 
of the land, coucerning the attributes of God and 
his decrees ? This is a new paradox, and concerns 
not this question of liberty and necessity. Where-l 
fore I forbear to prosecute it further, and so con- 
clude my reply with the words of the Christianj 
poet, 

Jussum est Cssaris ore (lalieni. 
Qu«d priiuccps colit ut colanius omnca. 
£ttnium Colo Principern, dieruaa 
Factortm, Dominumque Galieni.* 

ANIMADVERSIONS UPON THE AMKWER TO THE FO&T- 

scRiPT NO. xxxvni. 
He taketh it ill that I say that arguments doj 
seldom work on men of wit and learning, wheaj 
they have once engaged themselves iu a contrary 
opinion. Nevertheless it is not only certain by 
experience, but also there is reason for it, and 
that grounded upon the natural disposition of man- 
kind. For it is natural to all men to defend those 
opinions, which they have once publicly enga^d 
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themselves to maintain ; because to have that dc- no.xxxvik 
tectcd for error, which lliey have publicly main- ^„,„,j',„. 
tained for truth, is never without some dishonour, •>^o' «i»» '*•• 
more or less ; and to find in themselves that they 
have spent a great deal of time aud labour in de- 
ceinng themselves, is so uncomfortable a thing, as 
it is no wonder if they L-mploy their wit and learn- 
ing, if they have any, to make good their errors. 
And, therefore, where he smth, {a) " solid and 
substantial reasons work sooner upon them, than 
upon weaker judgments ; and that the more exact 
the balance is, the sooner it discovers the real 
weight that is put into it" : I confess, the more 
solid a man's wit is, the better will solid reasons 
work upon him. But if he add to it that which 
he calls learning, that is to say, much reading 
of other men's doctrines without weighing them 
with his own thouj^htji, then their judgments be- 
come weaker, and the balance less exact. ^Vnd 
whereas he saith, " that they whose gold is true, 
are not afraid to have it tried by the touch" ; he 
speaketh as if I had beru afraid to have my doc- 
trine tried by the touch of men of xvit and learn- 
ing; wherein he is not much mistaken, meaning 
by men of learning (as I said before) such as had 
read other men, but not themselves. For by reading 
others, men commonly obstruct the way to their 
own exact and natural judgment, and use their 
wit both to deceive themselves with fallacies, and 
to requite those, who endeavour at their own en- 
treaty to instruct them, with revilhigs. 

{b) " If we be in an error, it is such an error as 
is sucked from nature ; as is confirmed by reason, 
by experience, and by Scripture ; as the Fathers 



Ko.xxxTiii and Doctors of the Church of all ages have deli- 
.", ;* vered; an error, wherein we have the conciir- 
ii»i» upuu ihB rence of all the best philosophers, an error that 
■•T'"rr i,j.;„gg(|j ^ Qq^j ^\^^. gtory of justice, &c. ; that 

renders men more devout, more pious, more bum- 
ble, more industrious, more penitent for their sins." 
All this is but said ; and what heretofore hath 
been offered in proof for it, Liith been sufficiently 
refuted, and the coutrar)' proved ; namely, that tt 
is an error contrary to the nature of the will ; re- 
pugnant to reason and experience ; repngnant to 
the Scripture ; repugnant to the doctrine of St. 
Paul, (and 'tia pity the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church have not followed St. Paul therein) ; an 
error not malutaiued by the best philosophers, 
(for they arc not the best philosophers, which 
the Bishop tliinketh so) ; an error that taketh from 
God the glory of his prescience, nor briugeth to 
him the glory of bis other attributes ; an error ] 
that raaketh men, by imagining they can repent 
when they will, neglect their duties ; and that 
maketh men unthankful for God's graces, by think- 
ing them to proceed from the natural ability of 
their own will. 

(c) ** ' But; saith he, 'when they dispute of God's 
actions philosophically, then they consider them 
again as if he had »uch faculties, and in such man- 
ner as we have them..' And is this the cause of 
our error ? That were strange indeed ; for they 
who dispute philosophically of God, do neither 
ascribe faculties to him, in that maimer that we 
have them, nor yet do tbey attribute any proper 
faculties at all to God. God's understajiding and 
his will is his very essence, &e." Methinks he 
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should have kiiowu at these ycArs, that to dispute no.xxxviii 
philosophically is to dispute by natural reason, and ^^i„J„, '' 
from principles evident bv the licht of nature, and ■!■><■■ >ip™ th« 
to dispute of the faculties and proprieties of the 
subject whereof they treat. It is therefore unskil- 
fully snid by him, that they who dispute philoso- 
phically of God, ascribe unto him no proper facul- 
ties. If no proper faculties, I would fain know of 
him what improper faculties he ascribes to God. I 
guess he will make the understanding and the will, 
and his other attributes, to be in God improper fa- 
culties, because he cannot properly call them facul- 
ties; that is to say, he knows not how to make It 
good that they are faculties, and yet he will have 
these words, " God's understanding and his will 
are his very essence", to pass for an axiom of phi- 
losophy. And whereas 1 had said, we ought not 
to dispute of God's nature, and that He is no At 
subject of our philosophy, he deuies it not, but 
says I say it. 

(d) "With a purijose to make a noise with de- 
claiming against those who dare dispute of the 
nature uf God, that is, who dare set forth bis jus- 
tice and bis goodness, &c." The Bishop will have 
much ado to make good, that to dispute of the na- 
ture of God, is all oue with setting forth his justice 
aud his goodness. He takcth no notice of these 
words of mine, 'pious men attribute to God Al- 
mighty for honour's sake, whatsoever they see is 
honourable iu the world' ; and yet this is setting 
forth God's justice, goodness, &c, without disputing 
of God's nature. 

(e) " In the flames of the true Tophet, that is 
" bell." The true Tophet was a place not far from 






so.xxxvmthe walls of Jerusnlem, and consequently on tfie 
earth. I caiiuot imagine what he will say to this 
iu his answer to my Lepiathan^ if there he find the 
some, nnless he say, that iu this place by the true 
Tophct, be meuut a not true Tophet. ^H 

(f) " This is fife cU^ntal (saith our Saviour) f^^ 
know the onhj true God, ami Jesus Christ, &e." 
Tliis which foUoweth to the end of his answer 
and of the book, is a rcpreheusiou of me, for say- 
ing that ' true religion consiateth in obedience to 
Christ's lieutenants'. If it be lawful for Christiaiu 
to Institute amon^t themselves a commonwealth 
and magistrates, whereby they may be able to live 
in peace one with another, and unite themselves 
iu defence against a foreign enemy ; it will cer- 
tainly be necessary to make to themselves some 
supreme judge in all controversies, to whom they 
ought all to give obedieuce. Aud this is uo such 
strange doctrine, uor so uncoutli a phrase to 
Christian cars, as the. Bishop makes it, whatsoever 
it be to them that would make themselves judges 
of the Supreme Judge himself. No ; but, saith 
he, Christ is the Supreme Judge, and we are not to 
obey men rather than God. Is there any Christian 
man that does not acknowledge that we are to be 
judged by Christ, or that we ought not to obey 
him rather than any man that shall be his lieute- 
nant upon earth r The question therefore is, not 
of who is to be obeyed, hut of what be bis com- 
mands. If tbe Scripture contain hLs commands, 
theu may every Christian know by them what they 
are. Aud what has the Hishop to do with what 
God says to me when I read them, more than I 
have to do with what God says to him when he 
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reads them, unless he huvc authority given him by no.xxxviii 
him whom Christ hath constituted his lieutenant ? ^^„^^. ' 
Tljis lieutenant upon earth, I sav, is the supreme «"^ "p™ u« 
civil magistrate, to whom belongetli the aire and 
charge of seeing that no dortrine may bt taught 
the people, but such as may consist with the gene- 
ral peace of them all, and with the obedience that 
is due to the civil sovereign. In whom would the 
Bishop have the authority reside of prohibiting 
seditious opinions, when they are taught (as they 
are often) in divinity books and from the pulpit ? 
I could hardly guess, but that 1 remember that 
there have been books written to entitle the 
bishops to a divine right, underivcd from the civil 
sovereign. Hut because he maketh it so heinous a 
matter, that the supreme civil magistrate should 
be Christ's lieutenant upon earth, let us suppose 
tliat a bishop, or a synod of bishops, should be set 
up (which I hope never shall) for our civil sove- 
reign ; then that which he objecteth here, I could 
object in the same words ngainst htiuself. For I 
could say in his own words, T/us is l{fe eternal, to 
know the only true Gody and Jenus Christ (John 
x\-ii. 3.). Pure religion, ami umlrjiivd btjore 
God is this, to visit the ^fatherless, &c. (James i. 
27.) Fear God and l-eep hi.* romniandments 
(Ecclcs. xii. 13.)> But the Bishop hath found a 
more compendious way to heaven, namely, that 
true religion consistcth in obedience to Christ's 
lieutenant^s ; that is (now by supposition), to the 
bishops. That is to say, that every Christian of 
what nation soever, coming into the country which 
the bishops govern, should be of their religion. 
He would make the civil magistrate to be Christ's 
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N0.XXXV1II lieutenant upon cartb for matters of religion, and 
Aniii,i,h»r supreme judge in all controversies, and say they 
n™ "P^* ought to be obeyed by nil ; how strange soever and 
uncouth it seem to him now, the sovereignty being 
in others. And 1 may say to him, what if the ma- 
gistrate himself (I mean by sup]»0!*ition the bishops) 
should be wiekt'd men ; what if they should coui- 
taand as much contrary to the law of God or natnro, 
as ever any Oiristiaa king did, (which is very pos- 
sible) : must we obey them rather than God r Is 
the civil magistrate become now the only ground 
and pillar of truth ? No : 

Synrdri Jiifsum est voce r|H?copomm, 
Ipatini quod rolil ut cnlamii* oinn». 
yr.teriiuin coIo Prinripem. dieriitn 
Faetorcnt, DomitiURKjue episcoporum. 

And thus the Bishop may sec, there is little dif- 
ference between his Ode and my Parode to it ; eud 
that both of them are of equal force to conclude 
nothing. 

The Bishop knows that the kings of England, 
since the time of Henry VIII, liave been declared 
by act of Parliament supreme governors of the 
Church of England, in all causes both civil and 
ecclesiastical, that is to say, iu all matters both ec- 
clesia.<!tioal and civil, and consequently of this 
Church supreme head on earth ; though perhaps 
he will not allow tJmt name of head, I should 
wonder therefore, whom the Bishop would have to 
be Christ's lieutenant here iu Kuglaud for matters 
of rehgion, if not the supreme governor and head 
of the Church of England, whether man or woman 
whosoever he be, that hath the sovereign power, but 
that I know be challenges it to the Bishops, and 
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tbinks that King Henry VIII. took the ecclesiastical no.xxxvii! 
power away from the Pope, to settle it not in Iiimself, ^2, 
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but them. But he ought to have known, that n'hut ^.'."" "!'^'';r 
jurisdiction, or power of ordnining ministers, the 
Popes had here in the timeof the kinf^'s predecessors 
till Henry VIII, they derived it all from the kings 
power, though they did not acknowledge it ; and 
the kings connived at it, either not knowing their 
own right, or not daring to challenge it ; till such 
time as the behaviour of the Roman cler^ had un- 
deceived the people, which otherwise would have 
sided with them. Nor was it unlawful for the king 
to take from them the authority he had given 
them, as being Pope enough in his own kingdom 
without depending on a foreign one: nor is it to be 
called schism, unlei^s it be schigm also in the bead 
of a family to discharge, as often as he shall see 
cause, the school-niiisters he entertaioeth to teach 
his children. If the Bishop and Dr. Huinmond, 
when they did write in the defence of the Church 
of England against imputation of schism, quitting 
their own pretences of jurisdiction i\ni\Jm divinum, 
had gone upon these principles of mine, they had 
not been so shrewdly handled as they have been, 
by an English Papist that wrote against them. 

And now I have done answering to his arguments, 
I shall here, in the end of all, take that liberty of 
censuring his whole book, which be hath taken in 
the beginning, of censuring mine. * I have', saith 
he, (No. 1.) 'persused T. H.'s answers, considered 
bis reasons, and conclude he hath missed and mis- 
laid the question ; that his answers are evasions, 
that his arguments are paralogisms, and that the 
opinion of absolute and universal necessity is but a 
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HO.XXXVIII result of some groundless and ill choseu principles. 

AniB«dm- ^^ ^°^ '*' '^ ^^ '^"^ ^ censufe. And first, for 
«ic«* open tiw the strent^h of his disfounse and kuowledee of the 
point m question, I think it much mferior to that 
which might have been written by any man living, 
that had no other leaniiug besides the ability to 
write his mind ; but as well perhaps as the same 
man would have done it if to the ability of writing 
bis mind he had added the study of School-divi- 
nity. Secondly, for the manners of it, (for to a 
public writing there belongeth good maimerB)^ it 
cousisteth in railing and exclaiming and scurrilous 
jesting, with now aud then an unclean and mean 
instance. And lastly, for his elocution, the virtue 
whereof IJeth not in the flux of words, but in per- 
spicuity, it i3 the same language with tliat of the 
kingdom of darkness. Oue shall find in it, esiK- 
eially where he should speak most ulosely to the 
question, such words as these : divided sense, com- 
pounded sense, hypothetical necessity, liberty 
exercise, liberty of specification, liberty of coutra- 
dietiou, liberty of contrariety, knowledge of appro- 
bation, practical knowledge, general influence, spe-' 
cial influence, instinct, qualities infused, efficacioi 
election, moral etficaey, moral motion, metaphori- 
cal motion, practice praciicnm, rnotus prima primi, 
actus eliciti, actus imperati^ permissive will, con- ■ 
sequent will, negative obduratiou, deficient cause, ^| 
simple act, nunc stuns; and other like words of non- ^* 
sense divided : besides many propositions such as 
these : the will is the mistress of human actions, 
the understanding is her counsellor, the wi 
choo8eth,the will willeth. the will suspends its own 
act, the understanding undcrstandelh, (I wonder 
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how he misaed siiying.the uiiderstaiicUng suspeudelh so.xxxviii 
its own act,) the will .ippHcH the undcrstiindin? to ^„^,;,^ " 
dclibcnitc ; the will R'uuirL-s of Uil* undfrstaiidiuE'""'«"p™>'» 

1 -111 • -in • BiiJwf'l rvtij. 

areview ; the will deteriuities itself; a change may 
be willed without changing of the will ; man con- 
curs with God in causing his owu will; the will 
causeth williug:; motives detenniuc the will not 
naturally, but morally ; the same actiou may be 
both future and not future ; Gnd is not just but jus- 
tice, not eternal but eternity; eternity is nunc stans; 
eternity is an infinite point which comprehcndeth 
oil time, not formally, but eminently ; all eternity 
is co-existent with to-day, and the same co-existent 
with to-morrow : aud luaiiy other like speeches of 
nonsense compounded, which the truth can never 
stand in need of. Perhaps the Bisbop will say, 
these terms and phrases are intelligible enough ; 
for he hath said in his reply to No. xxiv, that his 
opinion is demonstrable in reason, though he be 
not able to comprehend, how it consisteth together 
with God's eternal prescience ; and though it ex- 
ceed his weak capjicity, yet he ought to adhere to 
that truth which is manifest. So that to htm that 
truth is manifest, aud demonstrable by reason, 
which is beyond his capacity ; so that words beyond 
capacity are with him intelligible enough. 

But the reader is to be judge of that. I could 
add many otlier passages that discover, both his 
little logic, as taking the insignificant words above 
recited, for tcnus of art ; aud his no philosophy in 
di^stiuguishing between moral and natural motion, 
and by calling some motious metaphorical, and 
by his blunders at the causes of sight and of the 
descent of heavy bodies, and his talk of the inclina- 
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Iso.xxxviii tion of the load-stone, and dirers other places 
his book. 

But to make an end, I shall briefly draw up the 
snm of what we have both said. That which I hare 
mwRtained is, tliat no man hath his fntnre will in 
his own present power. That it may be chanjied 
by others, and by the change of tilings without 
him ; and when it is changed, it is not changed 
nor determined to any thing by itself ; and that 
when it is undetermined, it is no will ; because 
every one that willeth, willeth something in parti- 
cular. That deliberation is common to men with 
be.asts, as being alternate appetite, and not ratioci- 
nation ; and the la.st act or appetite therein, and 
which is immediately followed by the action, is the 
only will that can be taken notice of by others, 
and which only makctli an action in pubUc judg- 
ment voluntar)'. That to t>e free is no more than 
to do if a man will, and if he will to forbear : and 
consequently that this freedom is the fireedom of 

i the man, and not of the will. That the will is not 

free, but subject to change by the operation of 
external causes. That all external causes depend 

I necessarily on the first eternal cause, God Almighty, 

who worketh in us both to will ajid to do, by the 
mediation of second causes. That seeing neither 
man nor any thing else can work upon itself, 
it is impossible that any man in the framing of 
his own will should concur with God, either as 
an actor or as an instrument. Tltat there is no- 
thing brought to pass by fortune as by a cause, 
nor any thing without a cause, or concurrence of 
causes, sufficient to bring it so to pass ; and that 
every such cause, and their concurrence, do pn>> 
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ceed from the providence, good pleasure, andNO.xxxviii 

workintr of God ; and consequently, though I do ^„,^^'^ 
many events conf'tHgeut^ 



with others call 



Slid •iuK'' upni llw 

say tbcy happen, yet because they had every of "*"" 
tbem their several suflicieut causes, and those 
causes again their former causes, I say tbey kap- 
pen necessarily. And though we perceive not 
what tlicy are, yet there are of the most contin- 
gent events as necessary causes as of tliose events 
whose causes we perceive ; or else they could not 
possibly be foreknown, us they are by liLm that 
forcknoweth all things. On the contrary, the 
Bishop maiiitainetb : that the will is free from ne- 
cessitalion ; and in order thereto that the judg- 
ment of the understanding is not always practice 
praclicttm, nor of such a nature lu itself as to 
oblige and determine the will to one, though it be 
true that spontaneity and determination to one 
may consist together. That the will determineth 
itself, and that external things, when tbey change 
the will, do work upon it not naturally, but mo- 
rally, not by natural motion, but by moral and 
metaphorical motion. That when the will is 
determined naturally, it is not by God's general 
influence, whereon depend all second causes, but 
by special influence, God concurring and pouring 
something into the will. That the will when it 
suspends not its act, makes the act necessary ; but 
because it may suspend and not assent, it is not 
absolutely necessary. That sinftU acts proceed not 
from God's will, but iirc willed by birn by a permis- 
tice will, not an operative will, and that he hard- 
eoetk the heart of man by a negative obduration. 
That man's will is in his own power, but Ms motiu 
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yo.xxxxuiprimo primi not in his own power, nor necessary 

AniniadTDf. *'^*'*^ *"'')' ^i' ^ lijpotlietical ucccssity. That the 
.i»n< upon tiw Vi-ill to chauge, is not always a change of will. That 
nut all things which are produced, are produced 
from siffficient, but some things from dfjicirnt 
causes. That if the power of the will be present 
in actu prima, then there is nothing wantinj; to 
the production of the effect. That a cause may 
be sufficient for the production of an effect, tbougb 
it wnnt something necessary to the productiou^ 
thereof ; because the will may be wanting. That afl 
necessary cause doth not always necessarily pro- 
duce its effect, but only then when the effect is 
necessarily produced. He provctb also, that the 
will is free, by that universal notion which the 
world hath of election : for when of the six F.lectors 
the votes are divided equally, the King of Iiohe- 
mia hath a casting voice. That tlie prescience of 
God supposcth no necessity of the future existence 
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of the things foreknown, because God is not eter- 
nal but eternity, and eternity is a standing now, 
without succession of time ; aud therefore God 
foresees aU things intuitively by the prcsentiality ^ 
they have in nunc fitam, which comprehcndelh ia^M 
it all time past, present, ajid to come, not formally, " 
but eminently and virtually. That the will is free 
even then when it acteth, but that is in a com- , 
pounded, not in a divided seu»e. That to befl^ 
made, and to be eternal, do ronsist together, be- 
cause God's decrees arc made, and are neverthe- 
less eternal. That the order, beauty, and perfec- 
tion of the world doth require that in the univer 
there should be agents of all sorts, some nece 
sary, some free, some contingent. That though it 
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■be true, tliat to-morrow it shall rain, or not rain, No.xxxrni 
yet neither nf tliem is true determiuaie. That the ''~ ' ~^ 
doctriue of ueccftsity is a blasphemous, desperate, dnm Qpon hm 
and destructive doctrine. That it were better to be "'"'^^ "''' 
an Atheist, thun to hold it ; and he that niaintaineth 
it, is fitter to be refuted with rods UinTi with argu- 
ments. And now whether this his doctrine or 
mine be the more intelligible, more rational, or 
more conformable to God's word, I leave it to the 
judgment of the reader. 

But whatsoever be the truth of the disputed ques- 
tion, the reader may peradveuture think I have 
not used the Bishop with that respect I ought, 
or without disadvantage of ray cause 1 might 
have done ; for which I am to make a short apo- 
logy. A little before the last parliament of the 
late king, when every man s^uike freely against 
tlie then present government, I thought it worth 
my study to consider the ground:^ and conse- 
queuccs of such behaviour, and whether it were 
conformable or contrary to reason and to the 
Word of God. And after some time I did put in 
order and publish ray thoughts thereof, first ia 
Latin, and then again the same in English ; where 
I endeavoured to prove both by reason and Scrip- 
ture, tliat they who have once submitted them- 
selves to any sovereign governor, either by express 
acknowledgment of his power, or by receiving pro- 
tection from his laws, are obliged to be true and 
faithful to him, and to acknowledge no other su- 
preme power but him in any matter or question 
whatsoever, either eivil or eeelesiastieal. In which 
books of mine, I pursued ray subject without taking 
notice of any particular man that held any opinion 
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NO.xxxvin contrary to that which I then WTOte ; only in 
general I maintained that the office of the clei^. 



AnimailTFf- 



u^uupuitu ,11 respect of the supreme civil power, was not 
Buhop. wplj-. .... .... , , , . 

magisterial, but miniHterial ; and that their teach- 
ing of the people was founded upon no other 
authority than that of the civil soverei^ ; and all 
this without any word tending to the disgrace 
either of episcopacy or of presbytery. Neverthe- 
less I find since, that divers of them, whereof the 
the Bishop of Derry is one, have taken offence 
especially at two things ; one, that I make the 
supremacy in matters of religion to reside in the 
civil sovereign ; the other, that Iwing no clergyman, 
I deliver doctrines, and ground thorn upon words 
of the Scripture, which doctrines they, being by 
profession divines, have never taught. And in this 
their displeasure, divers of them iu their books and 
sermons, without answering any of my arguments, 
have not only cxchimed against my doctrine, but 
reviled me, and endeavoured to make me hateful 
for those things, for which (if they knew their own 
and the public good) they ought to have given me 
thanks. There is also one of thorn, that taking 
offence at me for blaming in part the discipline 
instituted heretofore, and regulated by the autho- 
rity of the Pope, in the uuivcrsiti(.-s,not only ranks 
me amongst those men that would have the rovouue 
of the uujversities diminishod, and says plainly I 
ha%'e no religion, but also thinks me so simple and 
ignorant of the world as to believe that our univer- 
sities maintain Popery. And this is the author of 
the book called Findiciee .'icadeai'mrum. If either 
of the universities hud thought itself injured, I be- 
lieve it could have authorised or appointed some 
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member of theire, whereof there be many abler no.xxxtiii 
men than he, to have made their vindication. But . "] 7 ' 
this Vindex, (as little dogs to please their masters i>ioi» up«> the 
use to bark, in token of their sedulity, Indiffer- *'P'"p^- 
ently at strangers, till they be rated oflFj, unpro- 
Toked by me hath fallen upon me without bidding. 
I have been publicly injured by many of whom I 
took no notice, supposing that that humour would 
spend itself; but seeing it last, and grow higher 
in this writing I now answer, I thought it neces- 
sary at last to make of some of them, and first of 
this Bishop, an example. 



END OF VOL. V. 
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